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INTRODUCTION 


The Fifteenth-Century Altarpiece Decoration 
of the Santo Spirito Choir 


During the fifteenth century, the Augustinian Hermit priory of Santo Spirito 
in Florence, one of the order’s oldest and most distinguished foundations, was 
the most prominent Florentine religious house south of the Arno and housed 
a highly respected studium generale and a famous library. Beginning in the 
1440s, work began on the construction of a new church for the Augustinian 
Hermits based on the designs of Brunelleschi. In the meantime, the original 
thirteenth-century church maintained its functions and, in particular, served 
as the site of a famous and elaborate play produced every year at Pentecost by 
the Compagnia di Santa Maria delle Laude, a confraternity under the church’s 
aegis. This annual sacra rappresentazione included among other effects, the 
descent of a mechanical dove and the sudden appearance of flames above the 
gathered apostles. In 1471, the church held an exceptional and controversial 
performance of this play—out of season and during the period of Lent—at the 
request of Lorenzo de’ Medici and in honor of the visit to Florence of Galeazzo 
Maria Sforza of Milan.! The disastrous events of that evening were recorded in 
the convent’s official register: 


At Santo Spirito, after the performance was over, these in charge of the 
festival went off without a thought for the danger of fire, so that at the 
fifth hour of the night in the top part of the tower the fire apparatus broke 
out and, before anyone noticed, shot up so high that the flame set light to 
the roof of the church.” 


Although the sacristy and much of the conventual fabric were spared, the fire 
was catastrophic, burning down the church and—with only a few exceptions— 
liturgical books, vestments, altar frontals, and “tavole, crocefissi e immagini di 


1 The churches of San Felice and the Carmine also held off-season performances of their 
annual rappresentazioni at the request of Lorenzo. Charles Dempsey, The Early Renaissance 
and Vernacular Culture (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2012), 144. 

2 Libro Nero di determinazioni del Convento di Santo Spirito, Archivio di Stato di Firenze (ASF), 
122, 67, 280, quoted in Carlo Botto, “L'edificazione della Chiesa di Santo Spirito in Firenze 
I,’ Rivista d'arte 13 (1931): 483-484; Eugenio Battisti, Filippo Brunelleschi: The Complete Work 
(New York: Rizzoli, 1981), 300. 
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devozione.” The fire was rumored to be a sign of divine disapproval, whether 
aimed at Lorenzo or more broadly at the impiety of the Florentines.* Santo 
Spirito’s friars themselves likely felt that they had incurred God's wrath; in 
what may well have been a penitential gesture, the convent never again hosted 
a Pentecost rappresentazione, although requested to do so by Lorenzo’s son 
Piero in 1489.5 

The destruction in a single night of the Santo Spirito’s original church build- 
ing and its religious décor acquired over two centuries of existence, must have 
affected the Hermit community in ways that are difficult for us to appreciate. 
The lost images had framed the eight “hours” of the friars’ liturgical observance, 
animated and focused their personal devotions, and had surely given form and 
color to their daily lives. The fire and its consequences imparted a drastic final- 
ity to the community’s transition to a new and very different church and must 
have heightened the charisma of the old church’s décor, recreated in the com- 
munity’s collective memory as a precious component of institutional identity. 

Completed by the early 1480s, Brunelleschi’s monumental basilica cement- 
ed the stature of Santo Spirito as one of Florence's major religious institutions. 
The church had considerable prestige as a locus of patronage for the promi- 
nent and wealthy families of the Oltrarno whose altars and altarpieces had 
been destroyed in the fire of 1471. As a result, it welcomed a rapid succession of 
commissions for the furnishing of its thirty-nine chapels. The altarpiece deco- 
ration of the chapels surrounding the crossing where the friars’ choir and the 
high altar were located presented the chapter, in particular, with opportunities 
to define the broader choir space in terms of their own liturgical, devotional, 
and institutional interests. 

Twenty-four niche chapels of modest depth lined the arms of the choir; we 
can be certain that eighteen of them were furnished with altarpieces by the 
beginning of the Cinquecento.® Almost all of those works are extant and iden- 
tified and most remain in situ, in many cases in their original frames above 
altars decorated with their original frontals. By reinserting the dispersed works 


3 Francesco Quinterio, “Il complesso di Santo Spirito dal primo insediamento Agostiniano 
al progetto del Brunelleschi,” in La Chiesa e il Convento di Santo Spirito a Firenze, eds. Christina 
Acidini Luchinat with Elena Capretti (Florence: Casa di Risparmio di Firenze, 1996), 34; Cécile 
Maisonneuve, Florence au XV" siecle: Un quartier et ses peintres (Paris: CTHS, 2012), 87-88. 

4 Machiavelli, Istorie Fiorentine, v1, 28, cited in Dempsey, Early Renaissance, 145. 

5 The play was produced for Piero at the church of the Carmine in 1489: According to a contem- 
porary, “They did the Santo Spirito festa in the Carmine, where it had never been done before, 
because the festaiuoli could not do it in Santo Spirito. They did it at the request of Piero di 
Lorenzo de’ Medici who was a young lad. Nobody liked it.” Nerida Newbigin, Feste d’Oltrarno: 
Plays in Churches in Fifteenth-Century Florence (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1996), 164, 207-8. 

6 Botto, “Ledificazione,” 1, 510, n. 3. Howard Saalman, Filippo Brunelleschi: The Buildings 
(London: Zwemmer, 1993), 343. 
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within the chapels for which they were commissioned, we can achieve a 
satisfactory—if not complete—understanding of the altarpiece decoration in 
the choir area as it stood in the early years of the sixteenth century. This good 
fortune seems ready-made to encourage a cohesive methodology that would 
embrace the altarpiece décor as a whole, supplemented by the original frames 
and painted paliotti. 

Yet, aside from the fundamental archival work of Grazia Agostini, important 
studies by Elena Capretti and the incisive work of Jill Burke, scholarship focused 
on the fifteenth-century decoration of the church has been scarce.” The choir’s 
most prestigious altarpieces by Botticelli, Piero di Cosimo, and Filippino Lippi 
have been the subject of illuminating independent investigations. In most 
cases, however, the authors were not concerned with the physical, institutional 
and religious fabric of the Augustinian church for which these paintings were 
executed.® As Nelson has noted: “Though usually studied in isolation these 


7 The fundamental documents for the study of Santo Spirito in the fifteenth century in- 
clude AsF, Corporazione Religiose Soppresse dal Governo Francese (CRS): 67 (“Libro nero 
di determinazioni del Convento di Santo Spirito”), 122 (Scritture diverse del Convento di 
Santo Spirito, 1549-1692), and 128 (Ricordanze e entrate & uscita dell’Opera, 1477-1496); 
ASF manoscritti 622 (“Il Sepoltuario di Tutto il Quartiere di Santo Spirito dove Saranno 
Notate Tutte Le Cappelle e Sepolture con Tutte l’Armi Tasselli et Iscitioni Antiche di Tutte 
Le Chiese che sono in detto Quartiere”); Carte. Strozziane, ser. ii, 93 (“Libro di debite e 
credite dell’Operai di Santo Spirito, 1445-91”); Biblioteca del Convento di Santo Spirito a 
Firenze (BCSSF) ms. 1692 (“Andrea Arrighi, Memorie delle obblighi di messe et officii del 
Convento di Santo Spirito”). Significant portions of this material are published in Grazia 
Agostini, “La Chiesa di Santo Spirito a Firenze dalle origini a tutto il Quattrocento. Tesi di 
Laurea, Università degli Studi di Firenze, facoltà di Lettere e Filosofia, 1976-7, vol. 2 and in 
Rocky Ruggiero, “Santo Spirito in Florence, Brunelleschi, the Opera, the Quartiere and the 
Cantiere” (PhD diss. University of Exeter, March 2017). Essential secondary material includes 
Agostini, “La Chiesa di Santo Spirito; Elena Capretti, The Building Complex of Santo Spirito, 
trans. Christopher Evans (Florence: Lo Studiolo Cooperativa, 1991); “La pinacoteca sacra,” 
in La Chiesa e il Convento, ed. Luchinat; Jill Burke, Changing Patrons: Social Identity and 
the Visual Arts in Renaissance Florence (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 2004), 63-83; see also Barbara Markowsky, “Eine Gruppe bemalter Paliotti in Florenz 
und der Toskana und ihre textilen Vorbilder” Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes 
in Florenz 27 (1973); Christa Gardner von Teuffel, “Lorenzo Monaco, Filippo Lippi und 
Filippo Brunelleschi: die Erfindung der Renaissancepala,” Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte 45, 
1 (1982). 

8 E.g, Ronald Lightbown, Botticelli (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1978), 
180-85; Jane Bridgeman, “Filippino Lippi’s Nerli Altarpiece—A New Date,” The Burlington 
Magazine 130 (1988); Gemma Landolfi, “Natura e artificio nella Pala Bardi: Il tema di Maria 
Nutrice,” in Uomo e natura nella letteratura e nell'arte italiana del Tre-Quattrocento, ed. 
Wolfram Prinz, 1987 (Florence: Edizioni Firenze, 1991); Sharon Fermor, Piero di Cosimo: 
Fiction, Invention and Fantasia (London: Reaktion Books, 1993), 123-124; Andrew C. Blume, 
“Studies in the Religious Paintings of Sandro Botticelli” (PhD diss., Harvard University, 1995): 
87-89; Patrizia Zambrano and Jonathan Katz Nelson, Filippino Lippi (Milan: Electa, 2004), 
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paintings ... are best understood in relation to each other, as they would have 
appeared to a viewer walking through the spaces of the church”? 

This study therefore proposes to reassert the original location of Santo 
Spirito’s known altarpieces within their chapels in communication with each 
other and with the distinctive architectural vocabulary of Brunelleschi’s basili- 
ca. My contextual endeavor, while cognizant of the chapel patron's proprietary 
authority and the considerable achievements of the artists themselves, is dedi- 
cated to delineating the role of Santo Spirito’s friars with respect to the choir's 
painted décor. This approach is particularly appropriate to works located in a 
church’s choir area, traditionally the province of the clergy. Indeed, there is evi- 
dence that at Santo Spirito, a sequence of light-weight structures functioned 
as a tramezzo sequestering the choir area and reserving it primarily for the 
friars.!° 

In focusing on the role of the Augustinian Hermit friars with respect to the 
decoration of their choir, I reflect the spirit of several important works devoted 
to the artistic practices of religious orders in the Renaissance. William Hood, 
in his study of the Dominican imprint on Fra Angelico’s art, Megan Holmes 
and Christa Gardner von Teuffel in their work on the Carmelite order, and, in 
diverse publications, Meredith Gill, Louise Bourdua, and Anne Dunlop on 


459-68; Dennis Geronimus, Piero di Cosimo: Visions Beautiful and Strange (New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 2006), 198-204; For contextual approaches to individual 
paintings, see Capretti, “Antefatti della Controriforma in Santo Spirito: Tipologia, 
icoconografia e sviluppo dell’altare, dalla Visitazione di Piero di Cosimo all’altar maggiore 
del Caccini,” in Altare e immagini nello spazio ecclesiale, ed. Anna Forlani Tempesti 
(Florence: Angelo Ponecorboli, 1996), 43-51; Burroughs, “Greening Brunelleschi: Botticelli 
at Santo Spirito,” RES: Anthropology and Aesthetics 45 (Spring 2004); Patricia Lee Rubin, 
Images and Identity in Fifteenth-Century Florence (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
2007), 216-226; Damian Dombrowski, Die religiösen Gemalde Sandro Botticellis: Malerei 
als pia philosophia, Berlin: Deutscher Kunstverlag, 2010, 255-274. 

9 Nelson, “Memorial Chapels in Churches: The Privatization and Transformation of Sacred 
Spaces,” in Renaissance Florence: A Social History, eds. Roger J. Crum and John T. Paoletti 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 367. 

10 RobertW Gaston, “Sacred Place and Liturgical Space: Churches,” in Renaissance Florence, 
eds. Crum and Paoletti, 336. On the use of the tramezzo in pre-tridentine Italy see the fun- 
damental articles of Marcia B. Hall, “The Tramezzo in Santa Croce, Florence and Domenico 
Veneziano’s Fresco,” The Burlington Magazine cxii, 1970; “The Ponte in S. Maria Novella: 
The Problem of the Rood Screen in Italy,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 
37 (1974); “The Tramezzo in Santa Croce, Florence, Reconstructed,” The Art Bulletin 56, 
3 (Sep., 1974); “The Tramezzo in the Italian Renaissance revisited,” in Thresholds of the 
Sacred: Liturgical, Art Historical and Theological Perspectives on Religious Screens, East and 
West, ed. Sharon E. J. Gerstel (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and 
Collection, 2006), 2016-2018. 
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art associated with the Augustinian Hermits, have all attempted to delineate 


a formal and narrative vocabulary that gives expression to a religious order’s 


self-understanding and spiritual temper.” 


Despite the growing literature on Renaissance mendicant art, scholars still 


approach works commissioned for their private chapels by lay patrons of con- 


ventual churches in terms of the relationship between artist and patron.” The 


fact that the vast majority of those works did indeed need a patron and an 


artist in order to come into being should not obscure the rigidities and distor- 


tions inherent in a pseudo-biological model that casts into Burkhardt’s secular 


terms works with a religious subject matter painted for a religious venue.!8 The 


11 


12 


13 


William Hood, Fra Angelico at San Marco (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1993); 
Megan Holmes, Fra Filippo Lippi: The Carmelite Painter (New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1999); Meredith J. Gill, Augustine in the Italian Renaissance: Art and Philosophy from 
Petrarch to Michelangelo (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005); Louise Bourdua 
and Anne Dunlop, eds. Artand the Augustinian Order in Early Renaissance Italy (Burlington, 
VT: Ashgate, 2007); Gardner von Teuffel, “The Carmelite Altarpiece (Circa 1290-1550): 
The Self-Identification of an Order” Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in 
Florenz 57, 1(2015); see also Georges Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico: Dissemblance et figura- 
tion (Paris: Flammarion, 1990); Timothy Verdon, “Christianity, the Renaissance, and the 
Study of History: Environments of Experience and Imagination,” in Christianity and the 
Renaissance: Image and Religious Imagination in the Quattrocento, eds. Timothy Verdon 
and John Henderson (New York: Syracuse University Press, 1990); Anne Leader, The Badia 
of Florence: Art and Observance in a Renaissance Monastery (Bloomington, IN: Indiana 
University Press, 2012); J. Nicholas Napoli, The Ethics of Ornament in Early Modern Naples: 
Fashioning the Certosa di San Martino (Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2015). 

This treatment, influenced by the integration of art history and social history, is strikingly 
at odds with Henry Thode’s original thesis, which famously described medieval mendi- 
cant spirituality as a primary influence on church décor and at the root of late medi- 
eval Italian painting’s evolution towards naturalism. Henry Thode, Francesco d'Assisi e le 
origini dellarte del Rinascimento in Italia, ed. Luciano Bellosi, trans. Rossella Zeni, notes 
by Giovanna Raggionieri (Rome, [Berlin 1885] 1993), 357-443. Discussions of significant 
mendicant influence over artistic commissions are now largely limited to the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries as in Bram Kempers, Painting, Power and Patronage: The Rise of 
the Professional Artist in Renaissance Italy, trans. Beverley Jackson (New York, London: 
Penguin Books, 1994), 58: “At the choir altar the monks wanted the theological tenets and 
history of their order, as expressed in bulky treatises and countless sermons in the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, to be rendered in pictorial form. The altarpiec- 
es were intended for the priests and conversi who were well versed in the complexities of 
doctrines such as the transubstantiation and incarnation. Advisers on artistic commis- 
sions were also drawn from this elite ... The learned friars saw the altarpieces as a synopsis 
of their liturgical precepts, historical teachings and theological dogmas ...”. 

Melissa Meriam Bullard, “Heroes and Their Workshops: Medici Patronage and the 
Problem of Shared Agency,” The Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies 24, 2 (1994); 
Mary Rogers, ed. Fashioning Identities in Renaissance Art (Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2000); 
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reduction of the religious beneficiary to the status of an ancillary beholder has 
had, in ways that are relevant to this study, the effect of narrowing the range of 
expression and signification ordinarily allotted to Quattrocento religious paint- 
ings. Charles H. Carman, arguing for a rethinking of the role of enlightenment 
values in the Renaissance appreciation of geometric perspective, claimed that 
the elephant in the room was theology.!4 Similarly, in the case of religious im- 
ages commissioned by lay patrons for a religious site, it is often presumed that 
no references to theological issues must have exist, since these patrons were 
not—as Charles Hope famously assumed—interested in theology. 

It remains true, however, that the nature and degree of the influence exer- 
cised by a church’s religious order on works separately commissioned by lay 
patrons remains elusive.!6 One problem may be the ad hoc circumstances in 
which the issue is often raised. Only when the complexity of a religious work 
appears evident, as in the case of Piero di Cosimo’s The Visitation with Saints 
Nicholas of Bari and Anthony Abbot, which occupied the chapel of the Capponi 
clan at Santo Spirito, is it suggested the artist must have benefitted from the 
advice of the recipient religious community.!” 

On the other hand, there does appear to be significant agreement on the 
necessary supervisory role played by church clergy over the implementation of 
unified decorative programs, which increased in popularity in the second half 
of the Quattrocento.!8 Discussing the reconfiguration of Florence’s Church of 
the Ospedale degli Innocenti, Burke suggested that late Quattrocento religious 


Rebecca Zorach, “Renaissance Theory: A Selective Introduction, in Renaissance Theory, 
eds. James Elkins and Robert Williams, The Art Seminar series (New York, NY: Routledge, 
2008), 4; Marcia Hall, The Sacred Image in the Age of Art: Titian, Tintoretto, Barocci, El 
Greco, Caravaggio (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2011), 8. 

14 Charles H. Carman, Leon Battista Alberti and Nicholas Cusanus: Towards an Epistemology 
of Vision for Italian Renaissance Art and Culture (Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2014), 165. 

15 Charles Hope, “Altarpieces and the Requirements of Patrons,” in Christianity and the 
Renaissance: eds. Verdon and Henderson; Nelson and Richard J. Zeckhauser, The Patron’s 
Payoff: Conspicuous Commissions in Italian Renaissance Art (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 2008), 24; Rubin, Images and Identity, 215. For opposing views see Dale 
Kent, Cosimo de’ Medici and the Florentine Renaissance: The Patron’s Oeuvre (New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 2000), 96-97; Burke, Changing Patrons, 124-125. 

16 Nelson, “Memorial Chapels,” 360. 

17 Capretti, “Antefatti della Controriforma,” 46-51; Blume, “Giovanni de’ Bardi and Sandro 
Botticelli in Santo Spirito.” Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen 73 (1995): 169-83. 

18 Peter Humphrey, “Co-ordinated Altarpieces in Renaissance Venice: The Progress of 
an Ideal,” in The Altarpiece in the Renaissance, eds. Peter Humphrey and Martin Kemp 
(Cambridge; Cambridge University Press, 1990), 195-196, and n. 15. 
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institutions may have had a greater impact on the decoration of family cha- 
pels “than is sometimes thought,” particularly when they worked to effect “in- 
tegrated and carefully thought-out” programs.!9 There is wide agreement that 
at Santo Spirito the size and form of the fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century 
altarpieces were regulated in order to ensure uniformity.2° A few scholars have 
also noted the compositional similarity of certain works in the choir.2! Here 
again, the presence of decorative coherence and compositional consistency 
despite the agency of different patrons and different artists points to the ad- 
ministrative involvement of the religious order. Nelson followed this logic 
when he stated that the strikingly uniform altarpieces in the left arm of the 
choir reveals “the decisive influence of the friars on the decoration of their 
church.”2? 

My own scrutiny of the altarpiece decoration in Santo Spirito’s choir estab- 
lishes that the influence of the friars was pervasive. The altarpieces display 
holy figures, references to the décor of the old church, institutional symbols, 
and religious themes that reflect the thinking of Saint Augustine, the self- 
understanding of the Augustinian order and its Florentine house, and the 
ethics and erudition of the Santo Spirito studium. Moreover, the location of 
the altarpieces throughout the choir speaks of an effort to cluster paintings 
with Augustinian themes around loci that have special liturgical or devotional 
salience. Upon close inspection, the décor manifests compositional and rhe- 
torical consistencies and sustained patterns of self-referring intentionality 
throughout the site. 

In addition to this effort at systemic influence, close scrutiny of several of the 
choir’s altarpieces persuasively suggests that they were designed to provide the 
friars with the visual material for extended devotional exercises, both affective 
and intellective. Studies of altarpiece use and iconography long took as their 
frame of reference the work’s locus above the altar and that altar’s liturgical 


19 Burke, Changing Patrons, 138. 

20  Markowsky, “Eine Gruppe bemalter Paliotti”; Gardner von Teuffel, “Lorenzo Monaco”; 
Capretti, “La Cappella e l’altare, evoluzione di un rapporto,’ in La Chiesa e il Convento, 
ed. Luchinat, 229, 230; Annabel Thomas, “Neri di Bicci, Francesco Botticini and the 
Augustinians,” Arte Christiana 81, 754 (1993): 23; Blume, “Studies in the Religious Painting,” 
87-89; Burke, “Changing Patrons,” 76-77; Burroughs, “Greening Brunelleschi,” 240; Nelson, 
“Memorial Chapels,” 367; Rubin, Images and Identity, 220. 

21 Gardner von Teuffel, “Lorenzo Monaco,” 1-30; Capretti, “Antefatti della Controriforma,” 
44; Nelson, “Memorial Chapels,” 367. 

22 Nelson, “Memorial Chapels,” 366-367. 
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associations.23 More recently the altarpiece’s exclusive “status as ‘liturgical’ 
image,” in Beth Williamson’s words, has been questioned.24 It now seems clear, 
as asserted by Kees van der Ploegh, that the altarpiece—at least when located 
above a side altar—could be the object of “private” devotions independently 
of any liturgical act.25 In addition, scholars of the early modern religious image 
such as Walter Melion have explored in a broader context those practices of 
meditative viewing investigated by Mary Carruthers as medieval monastic 
practice.26 This mode of analysis fully recognizes the Renaissance image’s role 
as a template for meditation and as a springboard for a devotional experience 
aimed at spiritual self-reformation. 

I have identified in the Santo Spirito choir seven works that appear designed 
to provoke close, extended devotional viewing. Three of these are located in 
adjacent chapels and display pictorial and rhetorical similarities, suggesting a 
predetermined and calculated site for image meditation. The performance of 
meditative image reception within the choir expands its primarily liturgical 
function; it allows us to envision that space as one in which Augustine's search- 
ing introspective piety and Christocentric affect were actualized in the lives of 
the friars. The choir's devotional altarpieces thus stimulated in eloquent and 
challenging terms the friars’ crafting of perfected selves through focused in- 
dividual and collective aspiration as required by Saint Augustine’s Rule: “You 
should live in the house in unity of spirit and you should have one soul and one 
heart centered on God.’2” 


23 Barbara Lane, The Altar and the Altarpiece: Sacramental Themes in Early Netherlandish 
Painting (New York: Harper & Row, 1984); Henk Van Os, Sienese Altarpieces, 1215-1460: 
Form, Content, Function, (Groningen: Egbert Forsten Pub., 1990). 

24 Beth Williamson, “Altarpieces, Liturgy, and Devotion,” Speculum 79, 2 (April 2004): 377. 

25 Kees van der Ploegh, “How Liturgical Is a Medieval Altarpiece?” Studies in the History of 
Art 61 (2002): 111; See e.g., chap. 7, fig. 7.4. 

26 Mary Carruthers, The Craft of Thought: Meditation, Rhetoric and the Making of Images 
400-1200 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998); Walter Melion, “Ad ductum 
itineris et dispositionem mansionum ostendendam: Meditation, Vocation, and Sacred 
History in Abraham Ortelius’s ‘Parergon,” The Journal of the Walters Art Gallery 57, Place 
and Culture in Northern Art (1999); The Meditative Art: Studies in the Northern Devotional 
Print 1550-1625, Early Modern Catholicism and the Visual Arts Series, 1 (Philadelphia: 
Saint Joseph’s University Press. 2009); Reindert R. L. Falkenburg, Walter Melion, and 
Todd M. Richardson, eds. Image and Imagination of the Religious Self in Late Medieval and 
Early Modern Europe, Proteus: Studies in Early Modern Identity Formation (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2007). 

27 “The Rule of Saint Augustine” 1.2 in Augustine of Hippo, The Monastic Rules, trans. and 
notes Sister Agatha Mary, SPB and Gerald Bonner, ed. Boniface Ramsey (Hyde Park, NY: 
New City Press, 2004), 10-122, 110. Since neither Augustine nor his earliest biographer 
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Finally, among the choir’s seven “meditational” altarpieces, I single out for 
extended treatment four highly discursive and sophisticated works that ad- 
dress values fundamental to Augustine’s thinking— wisdom and the theologi- 
cal virtues of hope, charity, and faith. The complexity of these altarpieces, their 
multilayered use of metaphor and symbol, and their multiple doctrinal ref- 
erences would have required close analytical and spiritual reading very likely 
with the encouragement and under the guidance of the masters of theology 
at Santo Spirito’s studium. My developed treatment of these works is intended 
to illustrate how fifteenth-century religious art could serve as a touchstone for 
meditative exercises in which images were explored, reassembled, and some- 
times imaginatively manipulated to instruct and compel the prolonged atten- 
tion of the viewer. 

The focus of my study is thus twofold: in Part 1, I seek to establish the influ- 
ence exercised by Santo Spirito’s friars on the choir's altarpieces and to delin- 
eate its aesthetic and spiritual ramifications. In Part 2, I focus on several works 
whose iconographic complexity appears strategically orchestrated to elicit the 
meditative reception of the friars. 

Part 1 thus sheds light on the holy persons and the sacred or institutionally 
significant symbols and objects that framed and supported the convent’s over- 
all sensibility and self-understanding as well as the theological issues debated 
and taught in its studium. The repeated depiction of specific figures—Saint 
Augustine, the Virgin Mary, the dove of the Holy Spirit—conveyed to the fri- 
ars not only the importance of their freight of meaning but also their imag- 
ined presence and agency within the choir. This symbolic array points to the 
community’s efforts to fashion a sacred corporate space dedicated to the self- 
understanding and to the devotional ideals and practices of its members. At 
the same time, the retention in the choir chapels of works preserved from the 
fire and the acknowledgment of the old church’s décor in new works suggests 
the persistent existence of Santo Spirito as Idea, an unchanging, uninterrupt- 
ed notional entity—rather like a Platonic Form—now embodied in the new 


Possidius claimed that the saint had composed a monastic rule, the text known as “Saint 
Augustine’s Rule’—a set of general prescriptions for communal living—has been the 
subject of debate in recent times concerning the circumstances of its authorship and 
its relationship to other texts linked to Augustine’s monasticism. Luc Verheijen’s influen- 
tial twentieth-century studies of the subject reversed previously held views in asserting 
that the Rule was most likely written by Augustine in 397 for his own “monastic” circle 
at Hippo. Verheijen, La Régle de Saint Augustin, 1. Tradition manuscrite, 11. Recherches 
historiques (Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 1967); Nouvelle approche de la Règle de Saint 
Augustin (Maine et Loire, France: Abbaye de Bellefontaine, 1980). 
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church, but necessarily inclusive of the old as a site of institutional history and 
a source of effective holiness.?8 

The controlling energy of Brunelleschi’s modular and highly articulated 
architecture and the subordinate status of the painted altarpieces within the 
chapels’ architectural scheme imposed formal expectations and expressive 
limitations upon the painted décor. The use of a simplified compositional for- 
mat in many of the choir altarpieces reflects the architecture’s sobriety and a 
dematerialized Augustinian aesthetic of symmetry and unity. These tendencies 
at Santo Spirito align with reformist, anti-mimetic currents in Quattrocento 
Florentine religious art, discussed recently by Alexander Nagel and Marcia 
Hall.29 Nevertheless, throughout the 1490s, Santo Spirito’s altarpieces grew 
in size and they show an increasing pictorial density, variety, and invention.°° 
The ultimately ambiguous relationship of the altarpieces to the architecture, 
at once deferential and disruptive, speaks of a similar ambivalence on the part 
of both the church’s friars and its patrons who sought to adhere to a simplified 
aesthetic while expanding expressive boundaries. 

While the increased use of ornamentin the choir altarpieces no doubt served 
the interests of Santo Spirito’s patrons in honorable display, it also functioned 
as a medium for developing and specifying religious signification in a manner 
that stimulated the meditative viewing practiced by the friars in the choir. As 
discussed in Part 2 of this study, Botticelli’s much admired 1484 The Madonna 
and Child Enthroned with Saints John the Baptist and John the Evangelist (the 
Bardi altarpiece) provided Santo Spirito with a model for integrating ornament 
into the simplified Santo Spirito composition and expanding the meditative 
reception of recognizable meanings. The plants in Botticelli’s painting, identi- 
fied by ribbon-banderoles, compose a garden of Wisdom and trigger a medita- 
tive reading in which the Virgin Immaculate, Christ as Holy Wisdom, and the 
nourishing milk of the Word polysemically converge. The painting’s freight of 
meaning is embodied in its multiple pictorial inventions and contributes to its 
urgent and seductive relationship with the viewer. 


28 This notion of the convent and church of Santo Spirito as a quasi-Platonic corporate Idea, 
continuous and thriving through a variety of physical embodiments, gives a slightly differ- 
ent cast to the notion of substitution—the survival of an original sacred object within or 
as a part of the fabric of its replacement—at the core of Alexander Nagel and Christopher 
Wood's important study, Anachronic Renaissance (New York, Zone Books: 2010), 21-34. 

29 Alexander Nagel, The Controversy of Renaissance Art (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2011); Hall, The Sacred Image, 41-51. 

30 Capretti, “La cappella e l’altare,” 237; Charles Burroughs, “The Altar and the City: Botticelli’s 
‘Mannerism and the Reform of Sacred Art,” Artibus et Historiae 18, 36 (1997). 
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In the subsequent chapters of Part 2, I focus on works from the 1490s, which 
similarly transform Santo Spirito’s underlying compositional format into a ve- 
hicle for the challenging and persuasive depiction of value. In the altarpieces 
of Botticelli, Filippino Lippi, Piero di Cosimo, and Agnolo del Mazziere, picto- 
rial density and mimesis reappear, saturated with meaning, and thus morally 
and intellectually elevated. The thematic works of those painters, as portrayals 
of religious and spiritual value aimed at a learned audience, were highly dis- 
cursive. Provocative details that violate decorum function as cues for ideation. 
Language, present within the facticity of the depicted universe as pictorial ele- 
ment or concealed signified, functions as a sign of an alternate governing real- 
ity and controls the instability of the image. 

Like the twelfth-century meditation techniques discussed by Carruthers, 
the presentation of subject matter in the choir’s devotional paintings points to 
a meditatively expansive as well as interpretive reception that calls upon mne- 
monic elaborations, imaginative narrative projections, and visual play.8! My 
reading of those altarpieces is intended to illuminate the ways in which this 
type of devotional practice might have operated and thus to approach the 
experience—visual, affective, mnemonic, and intellectual—of the works’ re- 
ligious beholders. 

Throughout this study, my analysis of the choir’s altarpieces as the mul- 
tilayered manifestations of a community’s sensibility and intentionality is 
grounded in a detailed viewing of the paintings in conjunction with each 
other, their site, and sometimes their city.82 I have relied heavily, as well, on 
studies of the history, traditions, and spirituality of the Augustinian order, as 
discussed by Eric L. Saak, David Gutierrez, and other scholars.33 The Hermits’ 


31 Carruthers, The Craft of Thought, 7-40. 

32 Close viewing as a means to delineate beholder reception was fundamental as well to 
the work of John Shearman and Wolfgang Kemp. John Shearman, “Only Connect: Art 
and the Spectator in the Italian Renaissance” (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1992); Wolfgang Kemp, “Review of Only Connect... Art and the Spectator in the Italian 
Renaissance by John Shearman,” Art Bulletin 76 (1994); The Narratives of Gothic Stained 
Glass, trans. Caroline Dobson Salzwedel (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997); 
364-367; see also Pamela M. Jones, Altarpieces and Their Viewers in the Churches of Rome 
from Caravaggio to Guido Reni (London: Routledge, 2008). 

33 David Gutierrez, The Augustinians in the Middle Ages 1357-1517, trans. Thomas Martin 
(Villanova, PA: Augustinian Historical Institute, Villanova University, [1977] 1983); The 
Augustinians in the Middle Ages 1256-1356, trans. Arthur]. Ennis (Villanova, PA: Augustinian 
Historical Institute, Villanova University, 1984; orig. 1980); Balbino Rano, Augustinian 
Origins, Charism, and Spirituality, ed. John E. Rotelle (Villanova, PA: Augustinian Press, 
1994); Erik L. Saak, High Way to Heaven: The Augustinian Platform Between Reform and 
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fourteenth-century foundational narratives, two of which were likely authored 
at Santo Spirito, and the popular early fourteenth-century Pseudo-Augustinian 
Sermones ad fratres in eremo shed further light on the order’s contemplative 
ideal and spiritual drive.3* The works of Saint Augustine himself, studied anew 
by the studia of the order in the fourteenth century, formed the core of Santo 
Spirito’s renowned library. I have grounded my understanding of the friars’ 
meditative viewing of individual works primarily on the saint’s writings—in 
particular his Confessions, Enarrationes in Psalmos, De Doctrina Christiana, City 
of God, and De Trinitate.85 

The issues raised by Santo Spirito’s choir altarpieces are located at the con- 
fluence of many of Renaissance art history’s current concerns—the influences 
on and uses of private chapel patronage in the Quattrocento, fifteenth-century 
reformist impulses in religious art, the imaginative and affective dimensions of 
the viewer's devotional engagement with religious images, and the artist’s stra- 
tegic fashioning of those images to stimulate reflective and self-reflective view- 
ing. These issues, in turn, prompt fundamental questions about the religious 
image in its multiple relations—to the notion of art as aesthetic and rhetorical 
construct, to the purposes and sensibility of a community of beholders, and 
to verbal discourse—specifically Christian textuality, whose chief spokesman, 
since early Christian times, may have been Saint Augustine. 

The Hermit friars’ attention to likely itineraries of reception within the choir 
and their determination to build upon such itineraries to stimulate devotional 
meditation underlie many of the choices made at Santo Spirito. In addition to 
Shearman and Kemp, Margaret Miles, Michael Baxandall, and others, have dis- 
cussed Renaissance religious art in terms of the powerful, culturally ingrained 


Reformation, 1292-1524 (Leiden: Brill, 2002); Creating Augustine: Interpreting Augustine 
and Augustinianism in the Later Middle Ages (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012). 

34 Rudolph Arbesman, “The ‘Vita Aurelii Augustini Hipponensis episcopi’ in Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana 47, Plut. 90, Sup. 48,” Traditio 18 (1962); Jordan of Quedlinburg, 
“Sermones ad heremitas” in Collectanea Sancti Augustini, Paris, Bibliotheque de l'Arsenal, 
MS 251; Pseudo-Augustine, Sermones ad heremitas, trans. Augustinus de Scarperia. 
(Florence: Antonio Miscomini, 1493), Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze, E.6.4.24; 
Patrologiae cursus completus: Series latina (hereafter PL), ed. Jacques Paul Migne (Paris: 
Garnier, 1895) vol. 40, col. 1238-1358. 

35 Saint Augustine, The Confessions, trans. Maria Boulding (Hyde Park, New York: New City. 
Press, 1997); Expositions on the Book of Psalms, Vol. 1, trans. A. Cleveland Coxe, in Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, Vol. 8 (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1994); Teaching Christianity. 
De Doctrina Christiana, trans. Edmund Hill (Hyde Park, New York: New City Press, 1996); 
The City of God against the Pagans, trans. and ed. R. W. Dyson (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1998); The Trinity, trans. Edmund Hill (New York: New City Press, 1991). 
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practices, perceptual structures, and narratives that the viewer brings to the 
image.36 By the late fifteenth century, these structures of reception embraced 
the religious image, not only as aliturgical accessory or an instrument for patro- 
nal self-display, but also as discourse designed—like its verbal counterpart— 
to move, teach, and delight. The relationship of image and word in the study 
of Renaissance religious art has been a contested terrain over the last several 
decades, partly as a lingering reaction to a perceived devolution of Panofsky’s 
iconographic analysis into the mechanistic and unitary application of text 
to image.37 Such an effort, it is believed, reduces the beholder to a solver of 
puzzles immune to aesthetic and affective interchange between painting and 
viewer.88 The danger of this critique in turn is the tendency to assign word and 
image to alien domains. As W. J. T. Mitchell has suggested, such an assignation 
usually conceals value laden dichotomies—linear rationality versus intuitive 
plurality for instance—while ignoring the inherent tendency of language and 
image to cohabit or participate jointly in the work of art.89 In Santo Spirito’s 
late Quattrocento altarpieces language appears at multiple levels, as a picture 
within the picture, as a framing element, or as a structure of multiple mean- 
ingful referents. It functions as the self-presentation of a scholarly house and a 
reference to the source of the real, the divine Word. 

My contextual study of the fifteenth-century choir décor at Santo Spirito 
has been guided by Hood's entreaty in his study on San Marco, that we “take 
seriously the claims and aspirations of the Dominican friars as these found 


36 Margaret R. Miles, Image As Insight: Visual Understanding in Western Christianity 
and Secular Culture Art (Boston: Beacon Press, 1985); Michael Baxandall, Painting 
and Experience in Fifteenth Century Italy, (Oxford University Press, 1988); Kemp, The 
Narratives; Shearman, Only Connect; Geraldine Johnson, “In the Eye of the Beholder: 
Donatello’s Sculpture in the life of Renaissance Italy” (unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, Harvard University, 1994); and “Approaching the Altar: Donatello’s Sculpture in the 
Santo,” Renaissance Quarterly 52 (1999). 

37 See T.J. Clark, “The Conditions of Artistic Creativity,” Times Literary Supplement (May 24, 
1974); Wood, “Aby Warburg, Homo victor,’ Cahiers du Musée national d'art moderne 18 
(2011/12). 

38 James H. Marrow, “Symbol and Meaning in Northern European Art of the Late Middle Ages 
and the Early Renaissance,” Simiolus: Netherlands Quarterly for the History of Art 16 (1986); 
Brendan Cassidy, “Introduction: Iconography, Texts, and Audiences,’ in Iconography at the 
Crossroads, ed. Brendan Cassidy, Index of Christian Art, Occasional Papers II (Princeton 
University, 1993). 

39 W.J.T. Mitchell, “Word and Image,’ in Critical Terms for Art History, eds. Robert Nelson and 
Richard Shiff (Chicago: University of Chicago Press 1996), 50; Introduction in Iconology: 
Image, Text, Ideology (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1987). 
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expression in visual and other symbolic codes.’40 What I have endeavored to 
take seriously, and indeed to approach with empathy, is the religious imagi- 
nation and the spiritual aspirations of the Augustinian friars. The images of 
a perfected heavenly community with which they were surrounded spoke of 
the potentiality of individual and collective perfection. The persistence and 
care taken by the friars to fashion a sacred space dominated by a specifically 
conceived “Santo Spirito altarpiece” indicate that they were well aware of the 
power of their unified décor, not only to assert institutional identity, but also 
to foster among them a common aspiration to make of their Augustinian com- 
munity an earthly City of God. 


40 Hood, Fra Angelico, ix. 


PART 1 


The Influence of the Friars 


CHAPTER 1 


Saint Augustine, the Augustinian Hermits, 
and the Convent of Santo Spirito 


1 Saint Augustine: the Ascent to Wisdom and the Journey of Love 


At Santo Spirito, as in Augustinian Hermit convents throughout early modern 
Europe, the person of Saint Augustine was cherished as “pater noster” the 
father and putative founder of the order. For the students and faculty of the 
Augustinian studia, he was as well their teacher and spiritual guide whose 
multi-layered positions on theology, epistemology, anthropology, and ethics 
oriented and supported their own studies.! Notably, Augustine’s evocation, 
in terms that were at once abstract and affective, of the mind’s introspective 
ascent to God played—in its multiple intellectual, ethical, and spiritual 
manifestations—a crucial guiding role for members of an order that saw itself 
as heir to a rich contemplative tradition. 

Saint Augustine’s approach to Christian truth was shaped by the essential 
Neoplatonic distinction between the material and intelligible worlds. From his 
reading of “some books of the Platonists,” he derived the notion of God's inher- 
ent immateriality and identification with conceptual universals, the Platonic 
Ideas or Forms.” This deity, who contained within him the Forms of Wisdom, 
Goodness, and Truth, thus inhabited a fully transcendent reality inaccessible 
to the senses. Human beings themselves, however, were more than embodied 
participants in the spatio-temporal universe. The availability within the mind 
of “intelligible objects” beyond rational thought—mathematical truths and a 
priori standards of ethical and aesthetic judgement—affirmed the possibility 


1 Gill, Augustine, 31. 

2 Augustine, Confessions, 7, 9, 13, 169; John M. Rist, Augustine: Ancient Thought Baptized 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press: 1994) 3, 9; Scott Macdonald, “The Divine Nature,” 
in The Cambridge Companion to Augustine, eds. Eleonore Stump and Norman Kretzman 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press: 2001), 75; Robert E. Lauder, “Illumination, 
Mysticism, and Person,” in Augustine: Mystic and Mystagogue, eds. Frederick van Fleteren, 
Joseph C. Schnaubelt, and Joseph Reino (New York: Peter Lang, 1994), 180-181. 

3 Ake Bergvall, Augustinian Perspectives in the Renaissance (Uppsala, Sweden: Uppsala University 
Press, 2001), 15-19. 
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of entering within the self and there reaching the incorporeal God who com- 
prehended and summarized all Truth.4 

Derived from Platonic theoria, this schema of ascesis and ascending intro- 
spective contemplation—poignantly exemplified by the moments of transport 
and insight described by Augustine in his Confessions—remained fundamental 
to the saint’s thinking. His account of human perception set out in Book x11 
of De Genesi ad litteram follows the same hierarchical model: taking as an ex- 
ample the commandment to love one’s neighbor—a crucial imperative for 
Augustine—he distinguishes three forms of the act of seeing: “one through the 
eyes by which we see the letters [of the commandment], a second through the 
spirit, by which we think of our neighbor even when he is absent; and a third 
through an intuition of the mind by which we see and understand love itself.” 
“The spirit of man” here is a faculty akin to our memory and imagination—“a 
power of the soul inferior to the mind wherein likenesses of corporeal objects 
are produced.” This “spirit” ranks below the conceptual recognition of truth, 
“the intuition of the mind,” which dwells “in the region of the intellectual or 
intelligible, where transparent truth is seen without any bodily likeness.”8 It is 
only through the grasp of intelligible realities that we “see” the love that is God. 
Indeed, according to Augustine, this is the visio Dei that Moses requested of the 
Lord—“a vision of the divine essence as far as this can be attained by a rational 
and intellectual creature when withdrawn from all bodily senses and from all 
obscure symbols of the spirit.’ 

Augustine’s embrace of Platonic contemplative ascent was shaped by con- 
victions about the deity’s absolute power and humanity’s radical dependence. 
“When I first came to know you,” he declared in the Confessions, “you raised me 
up that I might see that what I was seeing is Being and that I who was seeing it 


4 Augustine, De libero arbitrio, 2, 6, 13, cited in Macdonald, “Divine Nature,” 76; John Peter 
Kenney, “Mystic and Monk: Augustine and the Spiritual Life,” in A Companion to Augustine, 
ed. Mark Vessey with Shelley Reid (Malden, MA: Wiley, 2012), 288. 

5 Macdonald, “Divine Nature,’ 75; Bergvall, Augustinian Perspectives, 26; Canisius van Lierde, 
“The Teaching of St. Augustine on the Gifts of the Holy Spirit from the Text of Isaiah 1:2-3,” 
trans. Schnaubelt and Van Fleteren, in Augustine: Mystic, eds, Van Fleteren, Schnaubelt, and 
Reino; Augustine, De Quantitate Animae, 33, 70-76, cited in Roland J. Teske, “Saint Augustine 
and the Vision of God,” in Augustine: Mystic, eds. Van Fleteren, Schnaubelt, and Reino, 
288-289. 

6 Augustine, The Literal Meaning of Genesis, (De Genesi ad litteram) 11, trans. John Hammond 
Taylor (New York, NY: The Newman Press, 1982), Ancient Christian Writers, 12: 6, 15: 185-186. 

7 Ibid., 12, 9, 20, 189. 

Ibid., 12, 26, 54, 216; Teske, “Augustine and the Vision of God,” 295. 

“If therefore I have found favor in thy sight, shew me thy face, that I may know thee.” Exod. 

13:13; Augustine, The Literal Meaning, 12, 27, 55, 217. 
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am not yet Being.”!° Thus, everything outside God is a fluctuating contingency 
whose existence derives from the reality of God as Being." Augustine read 
Paul's query in 1 Cor 4:7 “What have you which you have not received?” in light 
of this utter dependence.!? “There is but one hope, one reliance, one solid 
promise, and that is your mercy,” he concluded in the Confessions. As a result, 
the human soul cannot rise to God by its own power; it is compelled to rely on 
divine grace delivered by the Holy Spirit, on Christ, the mediator between God 
and mankind, and on the spiritual sustenance provided by the Scriptures. 

Human thought itself, Augustine believed, requires the divine illumination 
of the Holy Spirit: 


It therefore does not seem fitting to you that the unchangeable Light 
should be known by the changeable being it illumines in the same way 
as it knows itself. This is why my soul is like an arid land before you, for 
as it cannot illumine itself from its own resources, neither can it slake its 
thirst from itself. So truly is the fount of life with you, that only in your 
light will we see light.!4 


It is through divine intervention—the “incorporeal light’ of God—that the 
mind is capable of perceiving moral and intellectual standards and forming 
true judgments:!> God is thus the light of understanding and the source of all 
enlightenment.!5 As stated by B. V. Warfield, 


God, having so made man, has not left him deistically, to himself, but 
continually reflects into his soul the contents of His own eternal and 


10 Augustine, Confessions, VII, 10, 16, trans. Macdonald, “Divine Nature,” 82. 

11 Macdonald, “Divine Nature,” 82-83. 

12 Augustine, De spiritu et littera, 32:57 cited by Eleonore Stump, “Augustine on Free Will,” 
Cambridge Companion to Augustine, eds. Stump and Kretzman, 138; Thomas F. Martin, 
Our Restless Heart: The Augustinian Tradition (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2003). 37. 

13 Augustine, Confessions, x, 32, 48, 269. 

14 Ibid., 13, 16, 19, 355. 

15 “The intellectual mind has been so established by the disposition of its creator that it sub- 
joined to intelligible things in the order of nature, and so it sees such truths in a kind of 
non-bodily light that is sui generis.” Augustine, The Trinity, 12, 24, 336; Lauder, “Augustine: 
Illumination,” 184; Bonner, “Augustine and Mysticism,’ in Augustine: Mystic, eds. Van 
Fleteren, Schnaubelt, and Reino, 124. 

16 “Foritis you, Lord, who will light up our darkness. From you derives our garment of light, 
and in you our darkness will be bright as noon.” Augustine, Confessions, X111, 8, 9, 347. 
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immutable mind—which are precisely those eternal and immutable 
truths which constitute the intelligible world.!” 


In other words, “the human soul knows through the light of God.”!® 

Augustine’s attraction to the introspective turn involved in Neoplatonic as- 
cent and his belief in the agency of the devine in human thought contributed 
to his conceptual and experiential grasp of subjectivity—the rich inner world 
of the self open to the exploration of consciousness. As noted in the De Genesi 
ad litteram, the mind contained, along with the “intelligible Truths” of moral- 
ity, mathematics, and aesthetics, images derived by the senses from the mate- 
rial world—the likenesses of corporeal objects. Augustine subscribed to the 
classical understanding of vision, whereby the viewer's eye projects a visual 
ray upon the observed object, which is then imprinted upon the viewer’s soul.!9 
In this process, the soul is altered to absorb into its own essence the simulacra 
of what it looks upon. Those objects that will have the greatest impact upon it 
are necessarily those to which it returns most often, the objects of its love. Our 
souls are thus shaped and defined, Augustine thought, by what we love.?° Love, 
the longing for and adherence to an object whose image has become a part of 
one’s soul, came to define for Augustine the psychological totality and funda- 
mental orientation of the human self: “My weight is my love, and wherever I 
am carried, it is this weight that carries me.”2! 

The natural object of human love, Augustine believed, is God himself in 
whose image and likeness mankind was created (Gen. 1:26). Indeed, at its very 
core, the human heart bears the imprint of God's imago.22 The sin of Adam has 
sullied that imago, alienated the soul from God, and driven it into the “region 
of unlikeness.”23 Nonetheless, each human person is a repository of the image 
of God and thus potentially godlike. The embedded presence of the imago in 
the heart draws it passionately and powerfully towards God and most espe- 
cially towards Christ, the divine made human, who was crucified for mankind’s 
sake. Through a praxis of passionate contemplation whereby the soul compre- 
hends intellectually and affectively “the supreme act of love revealed in the 


17 B.V.Warfield, Calvin and Augustine (Philadelphia: Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing, 
1956), 397, cited in Nash, The Light of the Mind: St. Augustine's Theory of Knowledge (Lima, 
OH: Academic Renewal Press, 2003), 111. 

18 Lauder, “Augustine: Illumination,” 180. 

19 Miles, “The Eye of the Body and they Eye of the Mind in Saint Augustine's De Trinitate and 
Confessions,” The Journal of Religion 63, 2 (April 1983), 127. 

20 “Weare what we desire and what we look at.” Plotinus, Ennead, 4, 3, 8, cited in Miles, “Eye 
of the Body,” 129. 

21 Augustine, Confessions, XIII, 9, 10, 348. 
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23 Augustine, Confessions, VII, 10, 16, 173; Bonner, “Augustine and Mysticism,” 125. 
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Incarnation, ministry, and death of Christ,’ the fallen imago imprinted on the 
heart may be cleansed and the soul continuously reformed in the image of 
God.24 

It is thus love's choice of object, as well as its intensity, that define the per- 
son in his or her relationship to God.?° By a radical and profound schooling of 
the emotions, by “putting on the Lord Jesus Christ"—As Augustine himself is 
instructed in the famous conversion scene of the Confessions—the soul learns 
to reorient its capacity to love, its consciousness, in the direction of Christ.26 
The saint thus envisions an unremitting turning of the whole self towards God, 
a psychic positioning that is bathed in longing—Augustine’s famous desideri- 
um. “The whole life of the good Christian is a holy desire,” Augustine claimed 
and he commended “praying without ceasing by nourishing a holy desire.”2” 

The pivotal role played by love in the human psyche shaped Augustine's 
notions of faith and will. He parsed Isaiah 7:3—“Unless you believe you will 
not understand”—in light of the dominance of the affections in human learn- 
ing. In Rist’s contemporary rendering: “in order to lead to understanding reli- 
gious beliefs must be affectively experienced as well as cognitively grasped.’28 
More broadly, love in Augustine takes on some of the aspects of Platonic Eros, 
a cosmic, quasi-gravitational force that binds the human and divine. The 
Saint insists upon the full weight and implication of John 4:8: “God is love.”29 
Discussing the nature of the deity in The Trinity, he notes the specific linkage 
of love with the person of the Holy Spirit through whom “the charity of God 
is poured out in our hearts,” but affirms nonetheless that “in that supremely 
simple nature [God] ... substance is charity and charity is substance, whether 
in the Father or in the Son or in the Holy Spirit.’3° 

Accordingly, the love of God and of neighbor dominates Augustine’s eth- 
ics and heuristics: “So ... the fulfillment and the end of the law and of all the 


24 Bonner, “Augustine and Mysticism,” 141. Gerhardt Ladner, The Idea of Reform: The Impact 
of Christian Thought and Action in the Age of the Fathers, [(First published: Cambridge 
Press: Harvard University Press, 1959)], reprinted (Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock, 2004), 185- 
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divine scriptures is love (Rom. 13:8; 1 Tim. 1:5).”3! In the De doctrina Christiana, 
Augustine makes clear that charity also serves as the gage and analytical frame- 
work of all scriptural exegesis: “If it seems that you have understood the divine 
scriptures ... in such a way that ... you do not build up this twin love of God and 
neighbor, then you have not yet understood them.”32 Love—in and through 
God—is the meaning to which all exegetical interpretations aspire and the vi- 
sion to which all contemplative efforts are directed. 

The Christocentric focus and love-imbued sensibility of Augustine’s devel- 
oped views lent themselves less to the topos of inward ascent than to the no- 
tion of peregrinatio in Christ.33 Christ proclaims: “I am the way” (John 14:6); the 
Christian, accordingly, journeys towards Christ along the road that is Christ.34 
The goal of the pilgrim’s journey of love is salvation, the soul’s true home with 
God in Heaven. “There is only one homeland,” Augustine writes, “one true 
homeland, everything else for us is pilgrimage.”85 

While deeply personal, Augustine’s understanding of this earthly pilgrim- 
age is, as well, thoroughly communal. In the practice of charity, the love of 
neighbor participates in and is effectuated through the love of God.?¢ In turn, 
faith, expressed in contemplation, pious devotion, and the practice of the vir- 
tues, is a collective endeavor: “It is by loving that one becomes a member of 
Christ, becomes through love incorporated into the body of Christ.”3” 

That body of Christ, finally, is the Church, the “living soul of all the faithful.”3* 
Augustine asserted that on this earth the Church included sinners and main- 
tains its unity through the charity provided by the Holy Spirit; as the Church 
Triumphant accomplished in the New Jerusalem, it will comprise only those 
chosen by grace to form the City of God.3° During their lifetime, the blessed 
journey toward salvation as a community of pilgrim souls who travel “in 


31 Augustine, Teaching Christianity, 1, 35, 39, 123. 
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Christ,’ driven by the love of God and neighbor and nourished by Scripture 
and meditation. 


2 The Order of the Augustinian Hermits 


Augustine’s thinking on introspective ascent, on the role of affect in the cul- 
tivation of faith, on the centrality of Christ to personal reformation, and, in 
Gerhardt Ladner’s words, on the “balance between God's grace and man’s will, 
between mystery and ethos,” formed the intellectual seed bed from which the 
friars drew their spiritual sensibility, their meditational praxis, and the intel- 
lectual orientation of their masters of theology.4° The mendicant order of the 
Augustinian Hermits, Ordo Eremitarum Sancti Augustini (OESA), was formed 
in 1256 by a papal fiat that unified under Augustine’s Rule a number of small 
dispersed monastic foundations, many of them Tuscan. These communities, 
dedicated to prayer and contemplation, were required to establish themselves 
in cities and to shoulder the pastoral duties of preaching, confession, and spiri- 
tual guidance. In this they were strikingly successful. Despite the competitive 
presence of larger, well-established orders, the Franciscans and Dominicans, 
the Eremitani, dressed in their distinctive black habit and leather belt, num- 
bered more than 15,000 members by the late fifteenth century in a thousand 
houses throughout Europe.*! 

If Augustine was the Hermits’ guiding paternal presence and spiritual men- 
tor, the Virgin Mary was their patroness and the Church was their mother.4 
Speaking of the order, the lector and spiritual writer Jordan of Quedlinburg (c. 
1300-1380) proclaimed: 


Glorious things, I say, are told about your origin which you once had from 
your father, namely blessed Augustine; even more glorious things, how- 
ever, are said about your confirmation, which you have from your mother, 
that is, the holy universal church.43 


Augustine’s own scholarly career and the priority given to study and teaching 
by the order’s first prior general Giles of Rome were reflected in the Hermits 
widespread network of studia and the rigorous academic training of its 


40 Ladner, The Idea of Reform, 167. 

41 John O'Malley, Giles of Viterbo on Church and Reform (Leiden: Brill, 1968), 4. 
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superiors.44 Becoming a lector eligible to teach the rank and file required a 
three-year course in grammar, logic, and philosophy at a studium provincia- 
le followed by five years at a studium generale such as that of Santo Spirito. 
Further years of theological study at a university were necessary to reach the 
positions of bachelor and magister. 

The enrichment of Augustinian scholarship in the fourteenth-century stu- 
dia heightened and broadened the reliance of the orders’ theologians on the 
thinking of Saint Augustine and provided them with new tools of analysis.45 
The scholar and prior general Gregory of Rimini (1300-1358), a participant in 
this movement, reaffirmed the essential role of charity in the order’s teach- 
ings and reasserted for the benefit of its scholars the importance of scripture 
and patristic writings over scholastic metaphysical speculation.46 Accordingly, 
although logic and dialectic were certainly taught in the Augustinian studia, 
the wisdom to which the scholars of the order aspired was primarily a scientia 
spiritualis, spiritual knowledge, acquired through study of the Scriptures and 
by divine illumination and enabled by an ethical praxis grounded in the fun- 
damental monastic virtues, of humility, piety, and charity.4” 
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The order’s veneration of Saint Augustine, its consciousness of its eremitic 
origins, and its bitter rivalry with the Canons of Saint Augustine have been 
associated with the emergence of fourteenth-century historical accounts in 
which Augustine assumes the role of institutional founder.48 The earliest of 
these narratives derive from the friary of Santo Spirito in Florence: the Vita 
Aurelii Augustini Hipponensis episcopi, composed by the convent's prior, and 
the anonymous and likely Florentine Initium sive processus ordinis heremita- 
rum sancti Augustini. Both were transcribed, along with other material rele- 
vant to Santo Spirito, in the first part of a two-part 1470 Florentine manuscript, 
now at the Lorenziana library in Florence.49 These narratives argued that the 
original Tuscan communities that formed the order were established by fol- 
lowers of the great Early Christian hermit saints Paul of Thebes and Anthony 
Abbot.5° They also claimed that Augustine, returning to Africa from Milan, 
took up residence with these communities for several years, either on Mons 
Pisanus or further south at Centumcellis, composing his Rule and endowing 
them with his way of life.5! 

The early fourteenth century also saw the composition by unknown hands of 
an extremely popular collection of sermons, the Pseudo-Augustinian Sermones 
ad fratres in Eremo.5? A fourteenth-century translation of the Sermones into the 
volgare by Agostino da Scarperia, a friar most likely educated at Santo Spirito, 
was printed in 1493, a testimony to its enduring popularity.53 The sermons dis- 
cuss the virtues and the vices within an eremitic, contemplative milieu and thus 
present Augustine predominantly as a teacher of the monastic life. Although 
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consistent group of twenty one sermons. Jordan of Quedlinburg, “Sermones ad heremi- 
tas” in Collectanea Sancti Augustini; Migne, PL 40, 1238-1358. 

53  Pseudo-Augustine, Sermones ad heremitas, trans. Augustinus de Scarperia; Agostino 
M. Giacomini, Agostino da Scarperia, Dizionario biografico degli Italiani (Rome: Istituto 
della Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani, 1960), 1. Saak, Creating Augustine, 18-125, 185-188. 
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not authored by Augustine, the Sermones do express and no doubt reinforced 
the order’s sensibility or, as Saak termed it, the “genuine mens Augustini.”>+ 

Sermon XXXII of the Sermones—“De vita solitaria e contemplativa’— 
illustrates the continued significance of the eremitic undertaking within the 
self-understanding of the order. “Augustine” addresses the notion of the er- 
emitic retreat from the world—the anachoresis of the Desert Fathers—as a 
symbolic locus amoenus of the spirit in which tranquil and fruitful labors are 
interrupted by conversations with angels. 


Peace to you who hold conversations, not with men, but rather with an- 
gels in the forest ... That is that most delightful paradise that God planted 
in the beginning ... so that the virtue of patience would be deployed, of 
erudite doctrine, of corporeal chastity, assiduous prayer, confession of 
sins and abundant tears ...5° 


What is conveyed by the text’s references to Christianity’s origins—the Garden 
of Paradise and the Apostolic community—is a conception of the eremitic life 
as the renewal of mankind’s prelapsarian innocence. Notions of prelapsarian 
purity were thus given spatial embodiment in the idea of the isolated eremetic 
locus, which could, in turn, be assimilated with the fourteenth and fifteenth- 
century urban friary. Yet genuine eremitic isolation would have been difficult 
to integrate into the lives of mendicants charged with pastoral and pedagogi- 
cal duties.56 The friars may have endeavored to find in raccoglimento—the 
focused gathering of the scattered self into oneself for the purpose of pious 
contemplation—a synecdochal substitute for the entirety of the eremitic 
experience. 

In late medieval religious communities, the imageless contemplation of 
divine truth prized by Augustine was often understood as the culmination 
of a hierarchy of devotional practice that began with prayer and progressed 
through meditation.5” Augustine’s Rule encouraged individual prayer and 
the order’s Constitutions recommended solitary prayer “in the silence of the 


54 Saak, Creating Augustine, 116. 

55 Migne, PL 40, 1306-1307: “Pax vobis qui non conversationum hominum sed Angelorum in 
silvis et nemoribus adamatis ... Haec est illa amoenissima paradisus, quam Deus a prin- 
cipio plantaverat ... ut operaretur virtutem patientae, eruditionem doctrinae, corporis 
castitatem, assiduitatem precum, confessionem delictorum, abundantiam lacrymarum.” 
All translations from the Sermones ad fratres in eremo are by the author. 

56 Gill, Augustine, 38-39. 

57 Sixten Ringbom, Icon to Narrative: The Rise of the Dramatic Close-up in Fifteenth-Century 
Devotional Painting, 2nd ed. rev. and augmented with a postscript 1983 (The Netherlands: 
Davaco, 1984), 19. Philippe Morel, “Introduction a la contemplation spirituelle: la vi- 
sion de saint Bernard de Filippino Lippi à Fra Bartolomeo,” in Voir l'au-delà: l'experience 
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night and heightening one’s awareness of the presence of God in every good 
and worthy situation.’8 The fourteenth-century Augustinian preacher and 
spiritual writer Fra Simone Di Cascia, who spent much time at Santo Spirito, 
described fervently the stillness of the mind that “adores” without intellectual 
or sensory distractions.59 Similar testimonies have come down to us from the 
humanist Augustinian Andrea Biglia in the fourteenth century to the scholar 
and prior general Egidio of Viterbo in the sixteenth.®° 

With perhaps more urgency than the older Franciscan and Dominican or- 
ders, the Eremitani cultivated what Balbino Rano called an “Augustinian cor- 
porate consciousness.”6! Like Jordan of Quedlinburg, they may have imagined 
their convents, marshalled by the example of Augustine and nourished by the 
Church, as earthly cities that endeavored to reflect the heavenly City of God: 
“This religion’s holy community,” Jordan wrote, “is able to be that city, that is, a 
union of cities about which it is said in the psalm, Glorious things are said of 
you, City of God.”62 It is thus not surprising that many of the images produced 
for Augustinian convents in Italy from the thirteenth through the fifteenth 
centuries would speak of the order’s institutional identity and articulate its 
terms. In turn, the use in those works of sometimes complex pictorial coding 
relevant to Saint Augustine and to the Augustinian way of life is evidence of 
the pronounced involvement of the order's studia in the elaboration of images 
for its convents and churches. 


3 Augustinian Art 


3.1 Saint Augustine and Art 
Augustine’s reflections on beauty and number, like his views on introspec- 
tive ascent, were dependent on a Neoplatonic metaphysics of aniconic 


visionnaire et sa représentation dans l'art italien de la Renaissance, eds. Andreas Beyer, 
Philippe Morel, and Alessandro Nova (Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols, 2017), 127. 

58 “In the oratory, no one should do anything that conflicts with its purpose, implied by its 
name. Hence if those who happen to be free wish to pray there outside the fixed hours 
they should not be hindered by anyone who might think of doing something else there.” 
“Rule of Saint Augustine,” 2.2 in Augustine, Monastic Rules, 112. 

59 Simone Fidati da Cascia, Ordine della vita Cristiana, ed. Nicola Mattioli (Rome: 
Tipografia del Campidoglio, 1898), 637-638. See also Paolo Galli, “Gli Eremitani a Como. 
Testimonianze figurative e iconografia” in Per corporalia, ed. Centro Studi “Agostino 
Trape,” 201. 

60 Gutierrez, The Augustinians, 105-6. 

6ı Rano, ‘Agostiniani,’ in Dizionario degli istituti di perfezione, 1, eds. Guerrino Pelliccia and 
Giancarlo Rocca (Rome: Edizioni Paoline, 1974), 292. 

62 Jordan of Quedlinburg, Liber vitas fratrum 1, 20, cited in Saak, High Way, 281. 
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transcendence. Beauty as intelligible Form was a theological notion with affin- 
ities to Truth, specifically, according to Italo Sciuto, “the aspect by which Being 
and Goodness display themselves.”63 Augustine understood sensible beauty 
largely in terms of an ordered and unified harmony of numerical proportions 
that reflected the perfect unity of the transcendent. In turn, God’s creation 
accomplished in imitation of the world of Forms was grounded in “measure 
and number and weight (Wis 11:21) and thus beautiful.’ This intellectual, es- 
sentially quantitative, formulation of the beautiful, also a mainstay of Greek 
thought, was at its core an aesthetic of radical abstraction and perfect unity 
to which pleasing proportional effects strive and from which perfectly sim- 
ple effects derive. In several early works, as he later noted in his Retractiones, 
Augustine argued that the soul's grasp of the beauty of numbers that underlies 
aesthetic pleasure could create a foothold—as Augustine termed it, “a plank 
upon turbulent waters” (“tamquam tabula in fluctibus”). It should be neither 
rejected as superfluous nor embraced as essential but used to assist the soul in 
reaching incorporeal, divine reality.® 

Following Plato, however, Augustine dismissed the representational image 
as the reproduction of phenomena that themselves merely reflected the 
divine: “... the beautiful designs that are born in our minds and find expres- 
sion through clever hands derive from that Beauty which transcends all minds, 
the Beauty to which my own mind aspires day and night."66 Ultimately, what 
the image had to say—its significatio—is that it was not the thing that it re- 
sembled; caught in a cycle of self-reference and untruth, it could not point to 
a truth outside itself.6” To the extent that an image might nonetheless signify, 
its interpretation was subject to slippage and error. “They have deserved to be 
mistaken,” Augustine wrote, “who have searched Christ and His apostles not in 


63 “Il bello è il modo con cui si presentano l'essere e il bene.” Italo Sciuto, “Tamquam ta- 
bula in fluctibus—S. Agostino e l’estetica medievale,” in Per corporalia, ed. Centro Studi 
“Agostino Trape, 27. 

64 Robert J. O'Connell, Art and the Christian Intelligence in St. Augustine (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1978), 50-90; Maria Bettetini, “La via della bellezza in Agostino,” 
in Per corporalia, ed. Centro Studi “Agostino Trape,” 20. 

65 “His etenim, quoniam temporales sunt, tamquam tabula in fluctibus, neque abjiciendo 
quasi oneros, neque amplectendo quasi fundatos, sed bene utendo carebimus.’ Augustine, 
De Musica, Opera Omnia (Paris: Parent-Desbarres, 1836), XIV, 56, 512; Sciuto, “Tamquam ta- 
bula,” 28; Carol Harrison, Beauty and Revelation in the Thought of Saint Augustine (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1992), 25. 

66 Augustine, Confessions, X, 34, 53, 272; O’Connell, Art and the Christian Intelligence, 55. 

67 Mosche Barasch, Theories of Art: From Plato to Winckelmann (New York and London, 
1985); Anne Dunlop, “Black Humour?” in Art and the Augustinian Order, eds. Bourdua and 
Dunlop, 92. 
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the Holy Scriptures but on painted walls; small wonder that speculating [in- 
stead of studying] they have been deceived by the painters.’®8 

Unusually attuned to the fragmented, fluid character of human conscious- 
ness, Augustine was aware that this inner flux provoked an outer directed 
curiositas—an impulsive responsiveness to visual stimuli and a tendency to 
distraction that pulled the mind away from God.®? 


How many things craftsmen have made ... pictures, too, and various im- 
ages and how far they have in these matters exceeded what is reasonably 
necessary or useful or serves some pious purpose! All of them increase 
the temptations to which our eyes are subject.”° 


Although the saint nowhere argued for the eradication of all religious pictures, 
his argument is clear—images are unnecessary and sometimes misleading dis- 
tractions on our path to the real. 


3.2 Augustinian Art in Medieval Italy 

Despite Augustine’s stringent views, the Eremitani followed the practices of 
the Franciscans and the Dominicans and welcomed sacred pictures into their 
convents and churches from the inception of the order. The eremitic strain in 
these images is significant and resonates with Sermon xxxII “De vita solitaria 
e contemplativa” of the Sermones ad Fratres in Eremo. For instance, a num- 
ber of the fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Hermits’ cloisters or churches 
featured Thebaids, frescoed eremitic scenes, drawn primarily from the Vitae 
patrum, a compendium of hagiographical accounts of the lives of the Desert 
Fathers in Egypt.” Examples include the late Trecento frescoes at the convent 


68 Saint Augustine, De consensu evangelistarum, libri quattuor, Corpus scriptorium eccle- 
siasticorum Latinorum opera Augustini, ed. Franciscus Weihrich (Vienna: F. Tempsky, 
1904), 1, 10, Migne, PL 34, 1049, cited in Rudolf Berliner, “The Freedom of Medieval Art,” 
Gazette des beaux-arts 6, 28 (1945), 274. 

69 O'Connell, Art and the Christian Intelligence, 57. 

70 Augustine, Confessions, X, 34, 53, 272. 

71 Among the better known Thebaids are the frescoes in the Camposanto in Pisa by 
Buonamico Buffalmacco and a panel in the Uffizi, dated between 1415 and 1425 and at- 
tributed to Fra Angelico. A similar work, the c. 1470 Way of Perfection in the Accademia 
in Florence, describes the lives of medieval monastics including Saint Bernard and Saint 
Francis; Pia Palladino, “Pilgrims and Desert Fathers: Dominican Spirituality in the Holy 
Land,” in Laurence Kanter and Pia Palladino, Fra Angelico, published in conjunction 
with the Exhibition “Fra Angelico,” 2006 (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2006), 
29-39; John T. Spike, Fra Angelico, (New York: Abbeville Press, 1997), 21, 261; Bernardo di 
Chiaravalle nell'arte italiana dal XIV al XVII secolo, ed. Laura Dal Pra (Florence: Electa, 
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of Santa Marta in Siena, where Saint Anthony and his followers pray in the 
company of blind lion cubs whose eyesight they miraculously restore.”2 Lively 
scenes of hermit life, painted by Perrinetto da Benevento in the second half of 
the Quattrocento, decorate the chapel of Ser Gianni Caracciole del Sole in the 
church of San Giovanni a Carbona in Naples: hermits in Augustinian habit are 
shown tilling the soil, listening to a sermon in the shade of trees (fig. 1.1), and 
playing music with an angel in proximity to a turreted City of God.” Thomas 
Dittelbach has noted that, of the eight fresco cycles depicting hermit life in 
Tuscan mendicant houses, seven of them belong to Augustinian foundations 
and are monochromatic. He links this minimization of the pictorial in images 
associated with eremitic asceticism to Saint Augustine’s rejection of mimesis.”4 
Drained of sensuous colore, the frescoes approach a dematerialized mode of 
representation, which sees itself—as well as its subject matter—as eremitic. 

Simone Martini explored the practice of contemplative interiority that ac- 
tualized the eremitic ideal in his c. 1324 portrait of Blessed Agostino Novello, an 
Augustinian jurist and prior general of the order (fig. 12). The friar is monu- 
mentalized by the stark outline of his black habit and framed by trees that 
allude to an eremitic retreat in a natural setting. Like “Pseudo-Augustine’s” 
Fratres in Eremo who entertain the conversations of angels, he attends to the 
words of an angel who whispers into his ear, thus revealing his proximity to 
Heaven.” 


1990), 128-29; Leopoldine Prosperetti, “Crafting Repose: Aesthetic and Cultural Aspects 
of the Hermitage Landscape by Jan Brueghel the Elder,” in Image and Imagination, eds. 
Falkenburg, Melion, and Richardson, 368-370. 

72 Maria Corsi, “Le Agostiniane di Santa Marta a Siena,” in Per corporalia, ed. Centro Studi 
“Agostino Trape,” 233-242. 

73 Ilaria Anna Musella, “Napoli: Iconografia Agostiniana nella chiesa di San Giovanni a 
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spiritualità nell'ordine agostiniano e il convento San Nicola a Tolentino, ed. Centro Studi 
“Agostino Trapé,” 103, 104; Janis Elliott, “Augustine and the New Augustinianism in the 
Choir Frescoes of the Eremitani, Padua,” in Art and the Augustinian Order, eds. Bourdua 
and Dunlop, 117. 

75 Max Seidel, “Ikonographie und Historiographie: ‘Conversatio Angelorum in Silvis’: 
Eremiten-Bilder von Simone Martini und Pietro Lorenzetti,” Stadel Jahrbuch 10 (1985); 
translated and reprinted in Max Seidel, Arte italiana del Medioevo e del Rinascimento, 
ed. G. Tigler, 2 vols (Venice, 2003). Focusing as it does on an individual friars medi- 
tations in nature, the image points to the relation between the contemplative er- 
emitic ideal and the emerging Renaissance interest in the role of the retreat to nature 
in life of the mind as celebrated by Petrarch in his De Vita Solitaria. J. C. Bondanella, 
“Petrarch’s Reading of Otium in de Vita Solitaria,” Comparative Literature 60, 1 (2008); 
April Oettinger, “Anthropomorphic Trees and Animated Nature in Lorenzo Lotto’s 1509 
St. Jerome,” in Green Worlds in Early Modern Italy: Art and the Verdant Earth, eds. Karen 
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FIGURE 11 Perrinetto da Benevento, Thebaid, second half of the fifteenth century, 
chapel of Ser Gianni Caracciole del Sole, San Giovanni a Carbona, Naples 
PHOTO: SCALA/LUCIANO ROMANO/ART RESOURCE, NY 


FIGURE 1.2 Simone Martini, Blessed Agostino Novello, c. 1324, Pinacoteca Nazionale, 


Siena, on loan from Sant'Agostino, Siena 
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In other thirteenth- and fourteenth-century works commissioned for 
Augustinian locales, notably polyptychs that feature the Madonna and Child 
and flanking saints, the figure of Saint Augustine, pictured as a Church Father 
in his bishop's cope and mitre, a book in hand, is prevalent.” Simone Martini 
portrays him, perhaps for the first time, in his early Trecento San Gimignano 
poliptych, with the black habit of an Augustinian friar under his cope, a device 
that became standard in representations of the saint in Augustinian settings.?” 
The desert hermit Saint Anthony Abbot, a favorite of the Augustinians, simi- 
larly wears the Hermits’ habit when depicted in an Augustinian context. One 
early fourteenth-century polyptych, given to the Maestro di Citta di Castello 
and executed for the Augustinian convent Montespecchio near Siena (the 
Montespecchio altarpiece), displays the order’s assimilation of eremitic sanc- 
tity through coded accessory and gesture (fig. 1.3). In the far right-hand panel, 
Anthony, unusually for a hermit saint, holds a book, while Augustine in the far 
left-hand panel is oddly empty-handed and motions towards the right.” The 
saint gestures, Joanna Cannon believes, towards the text of his Rule, which 
has been given to Anthony, a hermit now endowed with Augustine’s Rule, in 
other words—quite literally—an “Augustinian Hermit.” The polyptych sets an 
artistic precedent in negotiating through pictorial emblems the eremitic and 
cenobitic identities so as to convey the fused traditions of active piety and con- 
templation that underlie the order’s way of life.?9 

The representations of Saint Augustine painted for Augustinian settings 
evolved considerably through the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In one 
image type, known as the Triumph of Knowledge, the saint sits enthroned in a 
friar’s habit and bishop’s cope at the apex of a vast allegorical scheme holding 
out scrolls that indicate his mastery of both earthly knowledge and religious 
wisdom. On his left, the figures of classical philosophers are seated below a 
heavenly sphere inscribed with the word “Scientia,” while the Fathers of the 


Hope Goodchild, April Oettinger, and Leopoldine Prosperetti (Amsterdam: Amsterdam 
University Press, 2019). 

76 Joanna Cannon, “The Creation, Meaning and Audience of the Early Sienese Polyptych: 
Evidence from the Friars,” in Italian Altarpieces 1250-1550: Function and Design, eds. Eve 
Borsook and Fiorella Superbi Gioffredi (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994). 

77 Cannon, “The Creation, Meaning and Audience,’ fig. 31. See e.g., Benozzo Gozzoli’s c. 1460 
Vision of Saint Augustine, in the fresco cycle of the life of Augustine for the Church of 
Sant'Agostino in San Gimignano, Gill, Augustine, 88, fig. 38, and Piero della Francesca's 
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Agostiniano di Piero della Francesca, ed. Andrea di Lorenzo (Turin: Umberto Allemandi, 
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FIGURE 1.3 Maestro di Citta di Castello (attr.), Madonna and Child with Saints Augustine, 
Paul, Peter and Anthony (The Montespecchio Atarpiece), c. 1307, Pinacoteca 
Nazionale, Siena 


Church are arrayed below an image of Sapientia to his right. Allegorical rep- 
resentations of the virtues and the liberal arts are distributed below.8° The 
diagrammatic character of the Triumph of Knowledge and its abundant use 
of explanatory script points to the viewer's close cognitive and mnemonic in- 
teraction with image. This grand allegory, which may well have been conceived 
at Santo Spirito, identified the order’s emphasis on learning with the unity and 
authority of the Church and celebrated, under the imprimatur of Augustine, 
the scholarly pursuits of the Augustinian studia.8! 

In the church of Sant'Agostino in Montalcino a frescoed image of the 
Triumph of Knowledge adjoins one that represents Augustine’s Transmission 
of the Rule, both dated to circa 1380 and attributed to Bartolo di Fredi. The 
Transmission portrays the young saint in a mountain landscape and wearing 
only the habit of the order in the act of delivering his Rule to a gathering of 


80 Dieter Blume and Dorothea Hansen, “Agostino Pater e praeceptor di un nuovo ordine 
religioso (considerazioni sulla propaganda illustrata degli eremeti Agostiniani), in 
Arte e spiritualità negli ordini mendicanti, ed. Centro Studi “Agostino Trapè” (Rome and 
Tolentino: Argos Edizioni, 1992), fig. 6, 78; Manna, “Cathedra Triumphans, 144 and figs. 2 
and 3. 

81 Blume and Hansen, “Agostino Pater” 78; Gill, Augustine, 12. The image was imitated by 
other orders; Andrea di Firenze painted a similar Triumph of Saint Thomas Aquinas for the 
Dominican chapter house at Santa Maria Novella in Florence. 
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hermits, as described in the order's foundation narratives.82 These adjacent 
images ask the viewers to discriminate between and reconcile in their own 
lives two visions of the saint, as an ecclesiastical and scholarly representative 
of the vita activa and as the founder of a monastic order and practitioner of the 
vita contemplativa. 

A more personal and emotive Augustine makes an appearance in Ottaviano 
Nelli’s early Quattrocento cycle of the Life of Augustine in the choir of 
Sant'Agostino in Gubbio.83 In one panel of this program, a ray of light ema- 
nates from an apparition of the Trinity and appears to imprint its image on the 
heart of the kneeling saint (fig. 1.4).84 The iconography here is derived from an 
apocryphal letter addressed to Saint Cyril of Alexandria in which Augustine 
describes a vision of the Trinity.85 As Donal Cooper has discussed, Nelli’s pre- 
sentation of the Saint’s vision as a physical wounding whose source is divine 
light recalls the saint’s own passionate evocation of divine psychic penetra- 
tion in the Confessions.86 God’s impression of the divine image upon the saint’s 
heart—or perhaps his illumination of an already existing imprint, the imago 
dei—resonates with Augustine’s views about the transformative effects of vi- 
sion upon the soul and the restoration of the imago through divine grace. 

Augustine is a salient presence as well in Ambrogio Lorenzetti's mid-1330s 
Maestà (fig. 1.5)—a Sienese image of the Virgin and Child surrounded by a large 
assembly of saints—likely painted for the high altar of the Augustinian church 
of San Pietro in Orto in Massa Marittima. Diana Norman and Sharon Dale 


82 Arte e spiritualità negli ordini mendicanti, ed. Centro Studi “Agostino Trapè, 19, plates 
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Art of the Hermits, c. 1360-c. 1440,” in Art and the Augustinian Order, eds. Bourdua and 
Dunlop, 186-188. 
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FIGURE 1.4 Ottaviano Nelli, Ecstasy of Saint Augustine before the Trinity, 1420-30, 
Sant'Agostino, Gubbio 
PHOTO: SAILKO 


FIGURE 1.5 Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Maestà, 1335-1337, Museo Civico, Massa Marittima 
PHOTO: SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY. PHOTO: SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY 
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have directed our attention to the painting’s Augustinian theological themes.87 
Winged female figures representing the three theological virtues are seated on 
the steps leading to the Virgin’s throne. Faith studies in a mirror an image of 
the Trinity—a reference to the words of Saint Paul cited repeatedly by Saint 
Augustine: “for now we see through a glass in a dark manner but then face to 
face” (1 Cor. 13:12).88 Charity, privileged by Paul (1 Cor. 13:13) and after him by 
Augustine, is seated on the top step before the Virgin. Dale has linked these 
figures to Augustine’s Enchiridion ad Laurentium sive de fide spe et charitate.®° 
This handbook defines the theological virtues as profoundly interlinked and as 
constituting together the requisite ethical steps for the soul’s progress towards 
God. Finally, among the Maesta’s gathered saints, John the Evangelist holds 
open the preamble to his Gospel inscribed with its legible first letter “I’. John’s 
gospel, which identified Christ as the Logos (John 11, 1:14), was the frequent 
subject of Augustine’s exegesis and the ground of his arguments for Christ's 
divinity.9° As a result, the order regularly appropriated the figure of John as the 
saint’s textual and doctrinal forebear.?! 

The salient contribution of Augustinian scholarship to Lorenzetti’s Maesta 
anticipates the Hermits’ bolder use of pictorial coding and iconographic ref- 
erences in their fifteenth-century convent and church decor.9? Certainly, the 
elegant capitals of the c. 1480 cloister of the convent of Sant’Oliva in Cori ap- 
pear to have been designed to challenge the friars intellectually and spiritually.93 
Cori was the hometown of the humanist Ambrogio Massari, prior general of 


87 Diana Norman, “In the Beginning Was the Word’: An Altarpiece by Ambrogio Lorenzetti 
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restauro, in Arte e spiritualita nell'ordine Agostiniano, ed. Centro Studi “Agostino Trapè”. 

93 Fabrizio Biferali, Ambrogio Massari, Guillaume d’Estouteville e il chiostro figurato di 
Sant’Oliva a Cori, Monografie Storiche Agostiniane, Nuova Serie, 2 (Tolentino: Centro 
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the order from 1476 to 1485, who was deeply involved in the renovations of the 
convent. Certain carvings—a solar mask, a satyr, an unflattering image of a 
flute player stationed between ram’s heads—reiterate in a Christian context 
the classical polarity between Apollonian references to sun and light as meta- 
phors of divinity and bacchic figures indicative of sensuality and sin. Another 
intriguing capital displays the saint in his bishop’s mitre, flanked on either side 
by male profiles, one young, the other old. A complex set of references may be 
intended here, to the virtue of prudence, to the Trinity, and to the saint’s own 
meditations on the consciousness of time, memory, and eternity.94 

The fifteenth-century decoration of the Observant Augustinian convent and 
church of Santa Maria Incoronata in Milan avoids humanist references but is 
nonetheless strikingly ambitious. The convent's library walls are frescoed with 
images of eminent Augustinian scholars, displayed as fitting subjects for medi- 
tation and emulation by the studium’s scholars and students.95 Most compel- 
ling, although heavily damaged, is Ambrogio Bergognone's circa 1480 Mystic 
Winepress in the church’s baptistery chapel. The fresco displays Christ, whose 
awkwardly balanced form mingles grief and exhaustion, bearing on his shoul- 
der the long beam of the winepress as if it were the cross. The pressed grape 
of his own blood pours into a pitcher held below by the sorrowful figures of 
Saints Ambrose and Augustine. Explanatory banderoles curl among the figures 
stimulating the viewer's interpretive response. The affective and discursive de- 
mands that the image makes of the viewer and the clear involvement of the 
convent’s studium in its composition resonate with the contemporary efforts, 
equally bold and demanding, of Santo Spirito’s theologians in the decoration 
of their new church. 


4 The Convent of Santo Spirito 


4.1 History 

During the first half of the thirteenth century, a religious community that fol- 
lowed the Rule of Saint Augustine established a convent dedicated to Saint 
Matthew in the hills of the Arcetri, south of Florence. In 1250 some of their 
number settled in the then sparsely populated Oltrarno—the south side of the 
Arno—in order to increase their pastoral activities in an environment that was 
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complesso conventuale di S. Maria Incoronata a Milano, in Per corporalia, ed. Centro 
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growing rapidly more urban.96 In 1252, they began construction of their church 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, all the saints, and the Holy Spirit. Four years later, 
their foundation was included within the newly created order of Augustinian 
Hermits. Construction of the convent, school and church was completed by 
1280, and in 1287 the General Chapter of the order was held at Santo Spirito.9” 

The Oltrarno housed a large population of artisans and workers, as well as 
aristocratic families and a growing number of bankers and merchants.98 By 
the early fourteenth century, it had become Florence’s most populous neigh- 
borhood and its elite wielded significant wealth and influence.? The friary of 
Santo Spirito served as the Oltrarno’s principal religious community and gave 
its name to a large swath of its territory, the quartiere of Santo Spirito. The 
pastoral ministry exercised by the friars—notably preaching, sometimes to 
large crowds, the recruitment of members from within the neighborhood, the 
cementing of ties with prominent local families, and the fostering of lay reli- 
gious confraternities—all bolstered the convent's relationship with the local 
population. Convent and community came together on the church’s piazza 
where the masters of theology delivered their sermons and celebrations took 
place on feast days of importance to the friars—the Pentecost, the Virgin, Saint 
Matthew, the recently canonized Augustinian saint Nicholas of Tolentino, and 
Saint Augustine himself.10° 

In addition, the church hosted three of the lay religious confraternities to 
which local residents—many of them from the most important neighbor- 
hood families—belonged: the Compagnia dell’Arcangelo Raffaello, aimed 
at young men, the penitential Compagnia di Sant'Agostino dei Bianchi, and 
the devotional Compagnia di Santa Maria delle Laude, which staged the 
church's Pentecost play and to which members of some of the most important 


96 Quinterio, “Un tempio per la Repubblica: la chiesa dei SS. Maria, Matteo e dello Spirito 
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neighborhood families belonged.!°! Santo Spirito thus assumed a broad, quasi- 
civic prominence in the Oltrarno.!°? Beginning early in the fourteenth century, 
members of wealthy local families—the Frescobaldi, Velluti, Capponi, and 
Corbinelli, among others—purchased altars in the church and were buried 
in the monastery cloisters.!03 Cecile Maisonneuve has argued that the church 
boasted approximately twenty altars by 1450, and that its space could not ac- 
commodate the continuing demand.!04 

Among Augustinian Hermit foundations, Santo Spirito enjoyed consider- 
able prestige as one of the order’s older and larger houses—claiming fifty to 
sixty members between the years 1410 and 1518.105 The convent served as the 
residence of the provincial superior and hosted several of the order's General 
Chapters.!°6 Saint Augustine himself made his power felt within the church. 
The fourteenth-century Vita Aurelii Augustini, transcribed in the first part of 
the 1470 Laurenziana manuscript, reports a number of miraculous interven- 
tions by the saint in Florence.!°’ One of these involved a disabled girl healed 
while praying at Santo Spirito before an image of Augustine.!°8 Following this 
miracle, the friars headed across the Arno to inform the podesta, Gentile Orsini, 
who had himself just witnessed another miracle: although it was not Saint 
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Augustine’s feast day, the calendar of the evening offices had instructed him 
to celebrate the saint’s feast. The narrative speaks of Saint Augustine’s effec- 
tive presence within the church and beyond, over the city and government of 
Florence.!°? In fact, the commune gave credit to Saint Augustine for its victory 
over the Milanese at Governolo on his feast day, August 28, 1397, and, as a ges- 
ture of gratitude, took steps to initiate a tax levy for Santo Spirito’s renovation.!!0 

In his spiritual mid-Quattrocento “pilgrimage” through his native Florence, 
Marco di Bartolomeo de Rustici gave the convent, its studium, and its library a 
glowing encomium: 


Santo Spirito, that fine and rich university, that in the world has no com- 
pare and [is] filled with volumes of every faculty. All the friars of said 
order come to study in Florence. It resembles a great castle provided with 
skilled teachers and brothers of theology, of which there are always a 
great number in that place. And by fortune and in the past and the pres- 
ent there have been the flower of theology in this church.” 


By the mid-1400s, Santo Spirito's library contained approximately 577 manu- 
scripts, including Scripture, works by classical authors, church fathers—most 
prominently Augustine—scholastic authors, and members of the order.!? The 
convent’s studium functioned as one of its order's six Italian studia generalia, 
which prepared rising scholars for doctoral work in theology at a university." 
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Paul Grendler, following Kristeller, has clarified that in most fifteenth-century 
Italian cities, including Florence, university level courses in theology were 
overwhelmingly taught by the friars of the mendicant studia generalia.!!4 Santo 
Spirito’s studium thus offered university level courses in theology in prepara- 
tion for degrees of bachelor and magister. Prominent among the studium’s 
Quattrocento instructors was the logician Evangelista da Pisa and the theo- 
logian Agostino Favaroni, the author of ardent spiritual commentaries on the 
scriptures and prior general in 1425 and 1430."5 Since mendicant scholars often 
moved from one studium to the next, studying and teaching, Augustinian theo- 
logians from throughout Europe flowed through Santo Spirito, contributing 
to its intellectual sophistication. Egidio of Viterbo, perhaps the most accom- 
plished Augustinian of his generation, studied at Santo Spirito in the winter 
of 1494-95. 

Crucial to the convent’s reputation for scholarship was its role in the devel- 
opment of early humanism in Florence. Boccaccio bequeathed his library to 
Martino da Signa of Santo Spirito, his religious mentor, while Petrarch gave his 
copy of the Confessions to Santo Spirito’s famous Luigi Marsili (c. 1330-1394). 
According to the book merchant and biographer Vespasiano da Bisticci, 
Marsili was famous among his contemporaries for his remarkable knowl- 
edge of history and the classics allied to a sincere piety.!!6 In the late 1300s 
he presided at Santo Spirito over wide-ranging colloquies that featured such 
distinguished humanists as Niccolo Niccoli, Poggio Bracciolini, and Coluccio 
Salutati.!” Giovanni da Prato’s Boccaccian fantasy, Il Paradiso degli Alberti, 
written in 1429 but set in 1389, describes a gathering of Tuscan society’s most 
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refined intellectuals and aesthetes, in which Marsili features prominently, as 
well as his colleague from Santo Spirito, the theologian, mathematician, and 
diplomat Grazia Castellani (d. 1401).!18 

During the Quattrocento, the convent’s role as a center of theological and 
philosophical debate appears to have taken on a more systematic pedagogical 
cast.!!9 In his life of the humanist Giannozzo Manetti, Vespasiano notes that as 
a young man Manetti would go to the convent “to which he had opened a way 
from his garden, and at S. Spirito at this time there were divers learned men, 
Messer Vangelista of Pisa and Messer Girolamo of Naples. The first taught logic 
and philosophy, and Giannozzo attended all his lectures.”!2° The lectures given 
by Evangelista da Pisa were often accompanied by free-flowing disputations: 


Every day there (at the convent of Santo Spirito) they engaged in erudite 
disputation; every day they hung on a wall or on a column the subject 
of the dispute. The number of participants was numerous, among them 
Giannozzo (Manetti) distinguished himself by the fact that no one could 
resist the arguments he put forth.!2! 


Another student of Evangelista was the canon of the church of San Lorenzo, 
Lorenzo Pisano (c. 1391-1465) whose confraternity included the young Marsilio 
Ficino.!?? Pisano’s dialogues describe a world ruled by love, a view with a strong 
Augustinian resonance and one that was later given powerful expression by 
Ficino in his De Amore. Pisano’s own platonizing De Amore, set in the early 
1440s and written probably in the late 1450s, takes place at Santo Spirito; it 
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includes the figure of Evangelista da Pisa and, very probably, the young Ficino.!23 
Evangelista’s comment in that dialogue—that divine love almost surpasses 
human understanding—is evocative of the heightened devotional tenor and 
the elevated sensibility, at once Neoplatonic and thoroughly Christian, that 
likely prevailed in these gatherings.!24 As Gill has proposed, it may be help- 
ful to think of Santo Spirito as one among several Florentine centers through 
which the Quattrocento’s significantly Platonic current of speculation flowed 
and from which it gathered momentum.!25 

The concordia of classical and divine studies as practiced by the Augustinian 
Hermits remained controversial in the fifteenth century. The figures assembled 
at Santo Spirito in Pisano’s De Amore include at least two participants who 
reject any recourse to classical philosophy in a debate on Christian love.!26 In 
the late fifteenth century Savonarola would forcefully express similar views.!27 
The concerns of Santo Spirito’s superiors on this score are suggested by a text, 
which is included in the second part of the c. 1470 Laurenziana codex discussed 
earlier.!28 As we saw, the first part of that manuscript contained narratives as- 
sociated explicitly with the Augustinian order and with Santo Spirito. The use 
of different scripts in each of the codex’s two parts—humanist in the first part, 
gothic in the second—suggests the use of a different scribe. However, the two 
parts are of roughly equal length and written on identical paper, in the same 
black ink with red titles, and according to the same format—a compact tex- 
tual alignment within carefully drawn wide margins. Clearly, both parts of the 
manuscript were copied at “about the same time,” as stated by Arbesman, and 
as the predetermined constituent elements of a single volume.!29 

The second part of that volume largely consists of two famous dialogues 
written by the erudite preacher and Augustinian Canon, Timoteo Maffei of 
Verona (c. 1415-1457).!8° The first dialogue, entitled In sanctam rusticitatem 
litteras impugnatem dialogus, is an assault on Saint Jerome’s sancta rusticitas 
and an apology for the study of classical literature and the practice of docta 
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pietas. The second is a defense of Cosimo de’ Medici’s lavish expenditures 
on religious buildings in Florence. In the 1470s, the themes treated in those 
dialogues and the positions taken by Maffei in favor of classical learning in 
religious institutions and magnificence in ecclesiastical building would have 
been entirely relevant to the affairs of a learned religious community with a 
pronounced humanist bent whose vast new church could be seen rising beside 
the old. It thus seems likely that the 1470 Laurenziana codex in its entirety was 
fashioned as an apology for and a defense of Santo Spirito: a demonstration 
of its illustrious history and a justification of its humanist traditions and its 
present building campaign. 

We know very little unfortunately about the figure who occupied the domi- 
nant administrative role at Santo Spirito in the 1480s and ‘gos: Fra Niccolo di 
Giovanni di Lapo Bichiellini, who taught scripture in the studium, was named 
procurator of the convent in 1485, and was regularly elected its prior from 1486 
to 1518, the date of his death.!81 His repeated reelection tells us that a scholar 
who was also a highly effective and popular administrator was in charge of 
Santo Spirito at a time when the friars were accommodating themselves to 
their new church. Bichiellini would have been that prior who, according to 
Vasari, befriended the young Michelangelo before the sculptor’s departure for 
Bologna in 1494: 


For the church of S. Spirito ... Michelangelo made a Crucifix of wood, 
which was placed, as it still is, above the lunette of the high-altar; doing 
this to please the Prior, who placed rooms at his disposal, in which he was 
constantly flaying dead bodies, in order to study the secrets ofanatomy ...182 


Condivi, in his report, adds that the artist “had much familiar intercourse with 
the Prior, and received many kindnesses from him ...”!83 If these accounts are to 
be believed, Bichiellini had an interest in art and was adept at communicating 
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with artists, skills that would have stood him in good stead as the new church’s 
chapels were rapidly filled with their patrons’ commissions.!84 

Santo Spirito was an institution with multiple contending identities, a men- 
dicant foundation ministering to and patronized by its quartiere, a religious 
center that counted among the most important in Florence, a sophisticated 
and cosmopolitan seat of higher learning, and a community of resident friars 
who lived under the rules of clausura and privileged contemplation according 
to the eremitical ideal of their order.185 In view of these many functions, it is not 
surprising that the convent was subject to a number of reforming ordinances. 
In 1401, for instance, a branch of the Florentine government complained to 
pope Boniface 1x about the involvement of Santo Spirito’s friars in political 
matters.!°6 In the Florence of the late 1490s, it would become increasingly diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the religious and the political spheres. The Hermits, 
like the Conventual Dominicans of Santa Maria Novella and the Franciscans of 
Santa Croce, were resolute opponents of the Observant Dominican preacher 
Savonarola, who had cemented his religious and political power in Florence 
by 1494. In 1497, fra Leonardo da Fivizzano, a lector at Santo Spirito, excoriated 
Savonarola from the pulpit, castigating him for his focus on externalities and 
his neglect of the inwardness that characterizes true devotion.!37 The papal 
excommunication of Savonarola in June 1497 was read in five of the city’s six 
principal churches, including that of Santo Spirito.138 


4.2 The Thirteenth-Century Decor 
The prominence of Santo Spirito within its neighborhood, its city, and its order 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was given tangible expression 
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by the religious images, many created by celebrated artists of the Trecento 
and the first half of the Quattrocento, that decorated its altars and conventual 
spaces. In his Commentaries, Lorenzo Ghiberti mentions works by Cimabue, 
Maso di Banco, Taddeo Gaddi, and Stefano Fiorentino.!89 The chapter house, 
destroyed in the seventeenth century, displayed a cycle of the Passion of Christ 
by a Sienese artist of the first rank, probably Ambrogio Lorenzetti. All that re- 
mains today of this fourteenth-century décor is the sweeping Crucifixion by 
Orcagna in the original refectory. 

Within the church, the altars would have been adorned with frescoes, 
painted altarpieces, devotional statues or stained glass. In her study of the 
old church’s décor, Maisonneuve stresses that friars and patron families main- 
tained these altars even when the construction of the new church was well ad- 
vanced.!*° Their intention was clearly to transfer all movable works to the new 
church. With very few exceptions, however, this décor was destroyed in the fire 
that followed the production of the 1471 Pentecost play. Among the lost works, 
according to Brunelleschi’s biographers, was the sculptor’s famously beautiful 
polychrome limewood statue of the penitent Saint Mary Magdalen. Although 
Vasari linked the work loosely to Santo Spirito’s friars, it has been connected to 
a chapel in the old church purchased by Maffeo di Jacopo Corbinelli in 1406.142 

Two works from the old church are believed to have escaped the fire: a 
fourteenth-century altarpiece by Maso di Banco and an important miraculous 
image, the Crocifisso dei Bianchi. In the old church, Maso’s 1340 Madonna and 
Child with Saints Mary Magdalene, Andrew, Julian, and Catherine of Alexandria 
(fig. 1.6) decorated the Vettori family altar dedicated to Saint Catherine.!43 The 


139 Lorenzo Ghiberti, I commentarii, ed. Ottavio Morisani (Naples: Riccardo Ricciardi, 1947), 39. 

140 Maisonneuve, Florence au XV siecle, 110. 

141  “Fecie de scoltura di legniame e colori una Santa Maria Madalena, tonda, come natu- 
ral e poco eno di grandeza, molto bella, laquale arse nella chiesa di Santo Spirito nel 
1471.” Antonio Manetti, The Life of Brunelleschi, intro. Saalman, trans. Catherine Enggass 
(University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1970), 4; “The friars of Santo 
Spirito wanted him [Brunelleschi] to carve a lime-wood statue of the penitent Saint 
Mary Magdalene to place in a chapel ...” Vasari, Lives of the Painters, 1:327; Cornelius von 
Fabriczy, Il libro di Antonio Billi: esistente in due copie nella Biblioteca Nazionale di Firenze , 
before 1530, ed. Carl Frey (Berlin, G. Grote’sche Verlachsbuchhandlung, 1892), 32. 

142 BCSSF, ms 1692 (Arrighi, Memorie delle obblighi) c. 10 nn. 19, 20, cited in Agostini, La 
chiesa di Santo Spirito, vol. 2, 668 ff; Capretti, “La pinacoteca sacra,” 244 n. 30; Botto, 
“L'edificazione,’ I, 482. 

143 Walter and Elizabeth Paatz, Die Kirchen von Florenz (Frankfurt am Main, Germany: 
V. Klostermann, 1940-54, vol v, 1953), 189, n. 165. Maso di Banco’s tryptych was docu- 
mented as present in the Vettori chapel of Santo Spirito in the mid-1700s. According 
to Ghiberti, Maso was connected with several works related to the old church: “in the 
Augustinian church, over a door, was the story of the Holy Spirit, of great perfection, and, 
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FIGURE 1.6 Maso di Banco, Madonna and Child with Saints Mary Magdalene, Andrew, Julian 
and Catherine of Alexandria, c. 1340, Santo Spirito, Florence 
PHOTO: SCALA/MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI/ART 
RESOURCE, NY 


Trecento polyptych with its half-length figures stationed against a gold back- 
drop is a work of extremely high quality, both Florentine and Sienese in inspi- 
ration. The gravity and geometric simplicity of the Virgin’s soft frontal form 
and the effect of psychic presence suggested by her gentle, absorbed gaze are 
enriched by Maso’s refined treatment of the surfaces and use of varied hues. 
Simultaneously monumental and intimate, abstract and particularized, Maso’s 
polyptych was to resonate with the aesthetic choices made by the artists who 
decorated the new Santo Spirito. 

In the old church, the fourteenth-century Crocifisso dei Bianchi o di S. Agos- 
tino o di S. Maria decorated the altar of the De Rossi family, the site of the 
Confraternity dei Bianchi. The largely Tuscan Bianchi movement of 1399 


at the entrance to the piazza of this church, is a tabernacle with a Madonna and many 
other figures, marvelously done.” Ghiberti, I commentarii, 39, cited in Quinterio, “Il comp- 
lesso di Santo Spirito,” 42. 
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consisted of nine-day processions by groups of white-clad devotees who jour- 
neyed to neighboring towns where they attended mass in the major churches 
and endeavored to make peace between sworn enemies. The members of the 
local clergy who usually led the Bianchi processions held up small crucifixes 
for the contemplation of their followers, many of which were reputed to 
have performed miracles.!44 The crucifix associated with the Santo Spirito 
Bianchi brigate became the focus of the new church’s penitential Compagnia 
dei Bianchi.!45 

According to seventeenth-century accounts, the Bianchi’s crucifix miracu- 
lously survived the fire of 1471: “There is still in Florence in Santo Spirito a holy 
and devout crucifix that is said to have already been there at the time of the 
Bianchi ... and in Florence it is held in great devotion, and when Santo Spirito 
burned it was visibly seen eluding the flames around it.”!46 The small wooden 
Crocifisso dei Bianchi in situ today at Santo Spirito appears to resemble other 
Florentine crucifixes associated with the Florentine Bianchi movement in its 
size, material, and conformity to the type of the Christus patiens—eyes closed 
and head resting on the shoulder.” However, the figure’s naturalistic model- 
ing and classical proportions suggest that it may be a later work. Since reports 
of the original Crocifisso's survival date from the late sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, it is unclear whether the narrative emerged immediately following 
the fire or at a later date when memories of the crucifix’s actual destruction 
had faded.!48 If the original Crocifisso was in fact destroyed, its replacement 
would likely have reproduced the dimensions and typology of the old crucifix 
butin amore contemporary vein, as does the crucifix now in situ at Santo Spirito. 
In her discussion of Florentine miraculous images, Holmes has emphasized 
the significance of location and ritual rather than object authenticity to the 
faithful’s continued belief in an image’s miraculous effectiveness.!49 A newly 


144 Ronald F. E. Weissman, Ritual Brotherhood in Renaissance Florence (New York, NY: 
Harcourt Brace, 1982) 50-55; Daniel E. Bornstein, The Bianchi of 1399: Popular Devotion in 
Late Medieval Italy (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1993). 

145 John Henderson, Piety and Charity in Late Medieval Florence (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1997), 153; Santo Spirito’s participation in the Bianchi processions was pro- 
moted by the bishop of Florence, Onofrio Visdomini, an Augustinian; Megan Holmes, The 
Miraculous Image in Renaissance Florence (Yale University Press, 2013), 48, 90. 

146 “It is said that... [it was made] by a... master... who was a disciple of St. Luke the 
Evangelist and that it is a marvelous thing to behold and it is never uncovered and in 
Florence it is held in great devotion, and when Santo Spirito burned it was visibly seen 
eluding the flames around it.... It is placed in the chapel in Santo Spirito and, as can be 
seen, there is an account on parchment on a plaque.” Luca Dominici, Cronache di Ser Luca 
Dominici, manuscript at the Biblioteca Riccardiana, vol. 1, 99, written text added, post 
1600, cited in Megan Holmes, The Miraculous Image, 90, 134. 

147 Megan Holmes, The Miraculous Image, 153 and fig. 31. 

148 Scipione Ammirato, Istorie Fiorentine, Tome 11, 108, cited in Botto, “L'edificazione,” 1, 478. 

149 Megan Holmes, The Miraculous Image, 151. 
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minted Crocifisso placed in the De Rossi chapel in the new church would have 
retained its focal role in the devotional rituals of the confraternity that wor- 
shipped it, and thus likely performed in the eyes of its devotees as a “substitu- 
tional” image fully identified with its prototype.!50 

The third work associated with the old Santo Spirito is Fra Filippo Lippi’s 
1437-38 Madonna and Child with Saints Fredianus and Augustine (the Barbadori 
altarpiece) preserved from the fire in the old church's sacristy and now in the 
Louvre (fig. 1.7). The importance of this altarpiece to the friars must have been 
considerable given its innovative and opulent character, its author’s endur- 
ing reputation in Florence, and the presence of Saint Augustine in the main 
panel and the predella.!5! Admired today as an early effort to expand the two- 
dimensional representation of spatial depth, Lippi's work also imposes itself 
on the viewer as an opulent surface whose frame and symmetrical structure 
reference the medieval tryptych.5? The prominent role of Saint Augustine in 
the altarpiece strongly suggests that the friars dictated certain aspects of the 
composition. Although San Frediano occupies the place of honor to the left of 
the Virgin, his face is lost in shadow, while that of Augustine is strongly illumi- 
nated and his searching eyes are fixed on the Christ Child. In the predella, as in 
Nelli’s earlier Vision of Augustine, the saint receives a vision of the Trinity from 
which emanate rays of light that wound the saint’s heart. In this case, however, 
the scene is given a contemporary and institutional inflection: Augustine is 
portrayed as an Augustinian Hermit within his cell, his desk strewn with books 
(fig. 1.8). 

The three works discussed above testify to the continuing relevance of Santo 
Spirito’s early history in shaping the metaphors that defined the effective pres- 
ence of the sacred in the church and the role of the Augustinian Hermit fri- 
ars as the mediators of that sacred presence. The Crocifisso dei Bianchi, linked 
to the ecstatic faith of the thirteenth-century Bianchi and to later miraculous 
episodes, spoke of Santo Spirito’s participation in the Bianchi movement and 
manifested embodied sacred agency. Maso di Banco’s tryptych in the choir, 
and Lippi’s Barbadori altarpiece in the sacristy both assert the privileged status 
at Santo Spirito of the Virgin Mary and of saints favored by the Augustinian 
Hermits. The continued relevance of the three works argues for the impor- 
tance at Santo Spirito of notions of institutional continuity. As we will see, 
Filippo Lippi’s altarpiece in particular appears to have operated as a compo- 
sitional, narrative, and pictorial point of departure for those involved in the 
altarpiece decoration of the choir. 


150 Nagel and Wood, Anachronic Renaissance, 21-34. 

151 Jeffrey Ruda, Fra Filippo Lippi (London: Harry N. Abrams, 1993). 

152 Ruda, Filippo Lippi, 29, 30; John White, The Birth and Rebirth of Pictorial Space, revised 
2nd ed. (New York, NY: 1972) [reprint of 1967 ed.] 170. 
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FIGURE 1.7 Fra Filippo Lippi, Madonna and Child with Saints Fredianus and Augustine (the 
Barbadori altarpiece), 1437-38, Louvre, Paris 
PHOTO: ERICH LESSING/ART RESOURCE, NY 


FIGURE 1.8 Fra Filippo Lippi, Vision of Saint Augustine, Barbadori altarpiece predella panel, 
1437-38, Uffizi, Florence 
PHOTO: SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY 


CHAPTER 2 


The Santo Spirito Choir and the Presence 
of the Friars 


1 Building the New Church 


Despite the commune’s commitment to funding a new church for the 
Augustinian Hermits following the victory at Governolo, nothing came of 
this first effort until 1428, when, according to Antonio Manetti, the strongly 
voiced appeal of one of the convent's friars Francesco Mellini impressed the 
neighborhood elite. Mellini shrewdly suggested to his audience that the ap- 
pearance of their church spoke of their own status and of that of their neigh- 
borhood. He pointed out: 


... that as it was the principal church of the most important quarter of 
the city in which there were many prominent citizens (since Florence 
flourished during that period), it was time to consider renewing it in con- 
formity with what was appropriate to the quarter and to the generosity 
of their hearts. Afterward they concluded that the honor that it would 
confer on the preacher would be no less for them than for the whole city.! 


Manetti’s account sheds light on the pivotal role of the neighborhood oligar- 
chy. From the inception of the project, the crucial participants appear to have 
been the Corbinelli, Capponi, and Frescobaldi. These three prominent fami- 
lies, who had founded altars in the old church and would own multiple chapels 
in the new, were included among the five important local families appointed to 
the first opera for the new church.? 

Despite the involvement of the neighborhood elite, the Santo Spirito chapter, 
like those of Santa Maria Novella and Santa Croce before it, depended largely 
on the commune for the construction of its new church.8 The disbursement 


1 Manetti, The Life of Brunelleschi, 123. Codice Magliabecchiano, Bibliotteca Nazionale di 
Firenze (BNCF) Mag. 1., II, 11, 3 25, cited in Botto, “L'edificazione,” 1, 481. 

2 Manetti, The Life of Brunelleschi, cited in Botto, “L'edificazione,” 1 481. Saalman, Filippo 
Brunelleschi: The Buildings, 343. 

3 Quinterio, “Un tempio,” 306. “Because it was a very magnificent building that would be too 
expensive for the Monastery to maintain, the Republic kept control of it, and allowed the 
Order the use of it.” ASF, CRS 122, 90, fol. 442r, cited in Newbigin, Feste d’Oltrarno, 1,160; Burke, 
Changing Patrons, 63, 64, 68; Salman, Filippo Brunelleschi, 342. 
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by the commune of tax appropriations for the project was initiated in 1439.4 
Although Brunelleschi produced a model before 1435, construction appears 
to have begun only in 1444. The collection of funds and the work proceeded 
slowly until the fire of 1471, when the pace of construction increased. Although 
the flooring was not complete, offices were being held in the church by 1481, 
and a sermon was preached under the new dome on April 20, 1482.5 One factor 
that emerges from the documentation associated with the church’s construc- 
tion is the determination of the convent’s chapter to see the project through.® 
In 1434, when electing the members of the new church opera in a factionalized 
city, the friars made sure to hedge their bets and to include partisans from both 
sides.” In 1436 and 1438, they cooperated with the Sei di Mercanzia, the office 
that administered the relevant tax levies, to the point of allowing that body to 
assume their own function of electing the opera.® 

Less than a decade after the church’s completion Lorenzo de Medici made 
his presence felt in the new church in an effort to draw the convent—and the 
neighborhood to which it gave its name—securely into his orbit. In 1489, he 
commissioned its new sacristy and entrusted the construction to Giuliano da 
Sangallo, his favorite architect. Giuliano’s octagonal design for the sacristy re- 
calls that of the Baptistery, an ancient structure symbolic of the city and its 
past.!° Arguably, the metaphorical insertion of the Baptistery into the Santo 
Spirito complex endeavors to affirm the inclusion of the convent and by ex- 
tension that of the quartiere within a Florentine Medicean domain. In 1490, 
Lorenzo became a member of Santo Spirito’s opera, followed by his son Piero 
after his death in 1492. 

Initiated at a time of relative political stability and economic expansion in 
Florence, Santo Spirito’s ambitious construction spanned five to six decades. 
The completed building reflected the clarity and singularity of its archi- 
tect’s vision, the pride of its neighborhood elite, and the stature of the city’s 
Augustinian convent. Over the next two decades the friars carved out their 


4 Codice Magliabecchiano, Bibliotteca Nazionale di Firenze, Mag. 1., 11, 1, 3 25, cited in 
Botto, “L'edificazione, 1, 481; Saalman, Filippo Brunelleschi: The Buildings, 347. 
5 ASF, CRS, 122, 280, quoted in Botto, “L'edificazione,” 1, 510, n. 3; Battisti, Filippo Brunelleschi, 
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Chiesa e il Convento, ed. Luchinato\i; see also Ruggiero, “Santo Spirito in Florence.” 
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terrain within the church’s formidable space and made it, to a considerable 
degree, their own. 


2 Encountering the Architecture 


2.1 Magnificence 
The medieval church of Santo Spirito likely resembled on a smaller scale the 
city’s other mendicant churches of Santa Croce and Santa Maria Novella, sim- 
plified buildings derived from Cistercian architecture, their longer dimension 
interrupted by a tramezzo or rood screen. It was replaced by Brunelleschi’s 
fifteenth-century basilica, a vast unified structure, its monumentality rein- 
forced by the integrity of its design and its interior articulated by dynamic 
forms—the columns and arches of the continuous arcade, the niche chapels 
that line virtually the entire perimeter, and the tall pilasters of the choir (fig. 2.1). 

The size of Brunelleschi’s new church likely reflected the interests of all the 
parties that participated in its construction. A ricordanza of 1436 refers to a 
Santo Spirito neighborhood meeting that included members of the convent’s 
chapter “concerning the decision that work should begin on the edifice of 
the church to be made new and more magnificent ...”! Both Santo Spirito’s 
lay patrons and its friars would, most likely, have considered the church's size 
appropriate to the convent’s status as one of the city’s major religious and edu- 
cational institutions and to its quasi-civic role as the embodiment of its quar- 
tiere. Moreover, as in most mendicant churches, sizeable crowds were expected 
to gather in order to hear the masters of theology deliver their sermons and to 
catch sight of the liturgy conducted at the high altar.! Finally, the chapter's 
concern, already present in the mid-fourteenth century, with the enlargement 
of the church, testifies to the need for additional altar space for the benefit of 
its patrons.!$ 

Described by Richa in the eighteenth century as “magnifica alla vista di 
tutti,”4 the church thus embodied late Quattrocento notions of magnificenza 
in religious architecture, a standard of expensive visual display associated with 


11 Libro di ricordanze di Francesco di Tommaso di Francesco Giovanni, ASF, C. Strozzi, Ser. ii, 
fa. 16, c. 13, in Botto, “L'edificazione, 1, 493. Battisti, Filippo Brunelleschi, 196. 

12 Peter Howard, “The aural space of the sacred in Renaissance Florence,” in Renaissance 
Florence, eds. Crum and Paoletti, 387, 3889-393. 

13 Maisonneuve, Florence au XV° siecle, 88. 

14 Giuseppe Richa, Notizie istoriche delle chiese Fiorentine divise ne’suoi Quartieri, 10 vols. 
(Florence: P. G. Viviani, 1754-1762), IX, 1, 1761, 19. 
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public architectural projects.!5 As Peter Howard and others have shown, earlier 
fifteenth-century humanists such as Leonardo Bruni and clergymen such 
as Archbishop Antoninus of Florence, built upon Aristotle’s ethos of civic 
liberality to support the growing practice of ostentatious religious patron- 
age.!6 Nevertheless, the moral implications of church size had long been a 
point of contention. In the thirteenth century, Saint Bernard had famously 
protested in his Apologia to William of St. Thierry about “the vast height of 
your churches, their immoderate length, their superfluous breadth.”!” Saint 
Antoninus himself had tempered his praise, noting that “excessive buildings, 
beyond what suits their status and made for ostentation are not pleasing to 
God.”!8 Although the humanist Leon Battisti Alberti admired the vast dome 
of Florence’s cathedral, in his 1452 De re Aedificatoria he argued for decorum: 
“I approve of temples which, in view of the size of the city, you would not wish 
larger; I am offended by a vast expanse of roof.”!9 

The ambivalence of the Florentines on this issue helps explain their positive 
response in the late 1490s to Savonarola’s condemnation of spending on the 
building and decoration of churches as an expression of superbia.2° The val- 
ues at stake were crucial ones for members of the mendicant orders. As made 
very clear by Saint Augustine, humility was the most fundamental of virtues, 
the root of spiritual growth, and superbia its antithesis in all respects: “Unless 
humility precedes, accompanies and follows whatever good we do, unless it be 
a goal ever before us, alongside us to cling to, before us as a restraint, we will 
find that we have done little good to rejoice in; pride’s hand having bereft us of 
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and Courtauld Institutes, 33 (1970); Rubin, Images and Identity, 36; Howard, Creating 
Magnificence in Renaissance Florence (Toronto: Center for Reformation and Renaissance 
Studies, 2012), 123, 124; Howard, “In Magnificentiae Cosmi Medicei Florentini’ Maffei 
preaching ‘against the grain’ in The Badia Fiesolana: Augustinian and Academic Locus 
Amoenus in the Florentine Hills, eds. Angela Dressen, Klaus Pietschmann (Ziirich: Lit 
Verlag, 2016). 

17 The Works of Bernard of Clairvaux, 1 Treatises, 1, ed. M. Basil Pennington. Cistercian 
Fathers Series, 1 (Spencer, Mass.: Cistercian Publications, 1970). 

18 Saint Antoninus, Summa Theologica, iii, viii, iv, cited in Christine Smith, Architecture in the 
Culture of Early Humanism: Ethics, Aesthetics, and Eloquence 1400-1470 (Oxford University 
Press, 1992), 42. 

19 Leon Battista Alberti, On the Art of Building in Ten Books, trans. Joseph Rykwert, Neil 
Leach, Robert Tavernor (Cambridge, MA: MIT press, 1988), VII, 3, 194. 
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everything”?! In his Sermon x11 “De superbia et humilitate,” the author of the 
Sermones ad fratres in eremo did not mince words: “Dearest brothers, where 
pride will be, there abuse and discord will reign ... It is pride that cast Lucifer 
himself from heaven: but humility that accomplished the incarnation of the 
son of God. Itis pride that expelled Adam from Paradise, but humility that lead 
the good thief into heaven.”2? 

It is against this fraught ethical backdrop that Brunelleschi’s vast structure 
rose before the friars’ eyes. It would be surprising if the church’s size was not 
the subject of serious debate in the studium and of concerns by the convent’s 
superiors about its impact on the reputation of the chapter. As we noted, the 
second part of the 1470 Laurenziana codex identified with Santo Spirito in- 
cludes Maffei’s widely circulated dialogue in support of magnificenza in re- 
ligious building—In Magnificentiae Cosmi Medicei Florentini detractores.?3 
The presence of Maffei’s defense in the codex suggests that the issue of Santo 
Spirito’s magnificenza may indeed have been a contentious one and that the 
chapter felt the need to marshal arguments against its critics. 


2.2 Brunelleschi's Architecture as Augustinian Space 

If the church’s size appeared ethically problematic to some, the extreme 
sobriety of its architectural idiom may have moderated these concerns. 
Brunelleschi’s characteristic modularity, economy of means, and interest in 
minimizing ornament were particularly pronounced at Santo Spirito. The cen- 
tralized elements of the plan—the crossing and its three arms—each occupy 
a twenty-braccia square that measures two bays.24 Since the arcade and the 
clerestory each measure twenty braccia in height, that square is repeated down 
the nave, subdivided in the aisles and elevated throughout the vast interior. 
This modularity affects the visitor even today when Giovan Battista Caccini’s 
opulent c. 1601 baldachin occupies the center of the choir. To walk attentively 
down the nave is to be aware of penetrating an enfilade of identical virtual 


21 Saint Augustine, Epistula, 18.22, “Letter to Dioscorus,” cited in Martin, Our Restless Heart, 
46; Joseph J. McInerney, The Greatness of Humility: St. Augustine on Moral Excellence 
(Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2016). 

22 “Fratres charissimi, ubi superbia fuerit, ibi et contumelia et Discordia dominabuntur ... 
Nam ipsa superbia, fratres, ipsum Luciferum de coelo dejecit: sed humilitas Dei Filium 
incarnavit. Ipsa superbia Adam de paradiso expulit: sed humilitas latronem in paradisum 
introduxit.” Migne, PL 40, 1255. 

23 BML Plut. go, Sup Cod. 48; chap. 1, n. 41. Timoteo Maffei, In Magnificentiae Cosmi Medicei 
Florentini detractores, transcribed in Howard, Creating Magnificence, 123-150. See also 
Jenkins, “Cosimo de’ Medici’s Patronage,” 162-170, 165-166. 

24 The Florentine braccio was equivalent to 0.583 m. 
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FIGURE 2.1 Entrance to the Right Arm of the Choir from the Nave, 
Church of Santo Spirito, Florence 
PHOTO: SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY 


cubes framed by the matching columns of the arcade and the cream accent of 
the terracotta tiling. 

Carlo Botto, Marvin Trachtenberg, and others have noted that the church 
lacks the “decorative overlay” usually present in Quattrocento architecture.?5 
The friezes, impost blocks, soffits of the arches, and moldings of the windows 
are all bare (fig. 2.1). Surface texture as well is minimized. Plain whitewash, 
smooth pietra serena, and a virtually uniform terracotta floor elude the visitor’s 


25 Botto, “L'edificazione, 11, Rivista d'arte 14 (1932), 41, 42; Marvin Trachtenberg and Isabelle 
Hyman, Architecture: From Prehistory to Post-Modernism (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice 
Hall, 1986), 292. 
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attention, which focuses instead on the persistently repeated outline of col- 
umn, arch, and niche. This absence of ornament and texture, the insistent 
modularity, and the reinforcing flow and response of identical forms minimize 
the sensory so that the disoriented beholder experiences the church space as 
disembodied and abstract, conceptually grasped in its modular proportions 
rather than visually experienced. 

The regularity, uniformity, and insubstantiality of this architecture are in 
striking sympathy with Saint Augustine’s Neoplatonic aesthetics.26 As we saw, 
Augustine found the divine form of Beauty reflected in the numerical axioms 
of mathematics, music, and geometry and intimated by mankind’s attrac- 
tion to symmetry and proportion.2” Throughout the Middle Ages and in the 
Renaissance these notions enjoyed the status of a potent commonplaces.?8 In 
Quattrocento Florence, they were explored anew by humanists, among them 
Bruni and Alberti, who studied their Pythagorean and Platonic antecedents.?9 
The fifteenth-century Augustinian scholars in Santo Spirito’s studium would 
have been well aware of the saint’s role in articulating an aesthetics of pro- 
portion and unity that reflected the transcendence of divine Forms.?° They 
would have had no difficulty recognizing in the church’s crystalline architec- 
ture a powerful expression of the beauties of number entirely appropriate to 
the Augustinian order. 

In conforming to Saint Augustine’s dematerialized aesthetics the new ba- 
silica honored the Hermits’ spiritual father and guide. It ensured the reduction 
to a minimum of ornaments that might stimulate the friars’ curiositas and dis- 
tract their attention from religious matters.*! In addition, as sons of Augustine, 


26 Burroughs, as well, suggested a link between the church's architecture and “the stern in- 
tellectualism of the Augustinian Hermits.’ Burroughs, “Greening Brunelleschi, 239. 

27 O'Connell, Art and the Christian Intelligence, 14-16. 

28 Sciuto, “Tamquam tabula,” 30-36. Umberto Eco, Art and Beauty in the Middle Ages, trans. 
Hugh Bredin (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1986), 33-35. Otto von Simson, The Gothic 
Cathedral: Origins of Gothic Architecture and the Medieval Concept of Order, Bollingen 
Series XLVIII (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1988, New York: Bollingen 
Foundation, 1956), 21-50; Ethan Matt Kavaler, “Gothic as Renaissance: Ornament, Excess 
and Identity, Circa 1500,” in Renaissance Theory, eds. James Elkins and Robert Williams, 
The Art Seminar series, 137-157, 128-130. (New York, NY: Routledge, 2008), 137-157, 
128-130. 

29  Wittkower, Architectural Principles in the Age of Humanism [1949] (New York: Norton & 
Co., 1971), 33; Sciuto, “Tamquam Tabula,” 33. Steven F. H. Stowell, The Spiritual Language of 
Art: Medieval Christian Themes in Writings on Art of the Italian Renaissance (Leiden: Brill, 
2014), 94-95. 

30 Sciuto, “Tamquam tabula, 27-38. 

31 A similar reasoning underlay the austere architecture of the Cistercian order, Sciuto, 
“Tamquam tabula,” 33-33. 
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the friars may have believed that by embedding within their church’s architec- 
ture the intelligible truths of order, proportion, and unity, they might rid them- 
selves of the pull of the material and ascend more easily from the corporeal 
to the transcendent.32 They may have hoped, in other words, that the beauty 
of numerical equivalence, revealed daily to them in their very surroundings, 
might serve, like Augustine’s “tabula in fluctibus,” to raise their souls to God.83 

Finally, the size of the new basilica, the monumentality of its forms, and 
the dematerialization of the church fabric in favor of rigorous effects of unity 
and number all spoke of a supremely elevated, universal, and incorporeal 
deity. In this respect, the church's design conformed to Augustine’s under- 
standing of God as an ontologically distinct and removed “intelligible reality.”34 
Quattrocento Florentine religious reformers, Ficino among them, placed a 
comparable emphasis on the alterity and transcendence of divinity. The hu- 
manist Marcello Adriani (1464-1521) similarly affirmed in 1497-98 lectures at 
the Florentine studium “God's non-reducibility to human measure.”35 

No documentation exists that sheds light on the influence of Santo Spirito’s 
chapter on Brunelleschi's design. Nonetheless, the architect must have con- 
sulted more than once with representatives of the convent either indepen- 
dently or in the course of meetings with the church opera as a whole. The large 
number of chapels arrayed around the church's perimeter appears designed 
to respond to the friars’ specific need for significant altar space.86 In their con- 
sultations, the parties may, as well, have discussed the church's architectural 
forms along theological lines that included issues of divine transcendence and 
the purified expression of consistent numerical values. 


2.3 Architectural Space versus Augustinian Space 

While they may have conformed to Saint Augustine's aesthetics, the articulat- 
ed surfaces of Brunelleschi’s interior would have presented a stark contrast to 
the appearance of the friars’ original church. At the old Santo Spirito, the broad 
expanse of nave wall typical of medieval mendicant churches would have been 
laden with a profusion of tombs and altars of varied appearance with their 


32 See above, chap. 1, n. 4; Maria Bettetini, “La via della Bellezza in Agostino,” in Per 
Corporalia, ed. Centro Studi “Agostino Trapè”. 

33 Chap.1,n.64. 

34 Augustine, The Trinity, 111, 8, 131. 

35 Edelheit, Ficino, Pico, 127,128, 153, 203; Alison Brown, Medicean and Savonarolan Florence: 
The Interplay of Politics, Humanism and Religion (Turnhout: Brepols, 2011) 286-287. 

36 Maisonneuve, Florence au XV siecle, 88. 
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accompanying frescoes, panels, or statuary.87 The new church’s interior, on the 
other hand, is lined with niches that prescribe and circumscribe the location, 
size, and shape of the side altars and reinforce the space’s governing effects of 
unity and cohesion. At the same time, Brunelleschi’s design, which, highly un- 
usually, prolongs the wall niches and the nave colonnade into and throughout 
the choir, draws the nave and the choir together in one forcibly unified whole. 
Santo Spirito’s modular and unified architecture is thus highly controlling of 
church space and chapel space. 

Within this regulated and integrated environment, Santo Spirito’s friars 
succeeded to a significant degree in carving out an Augustinian domain that 
extended from the high altar to the three arms of the choir (diag. 1). They effec- 
tuated this largely by retaining in modified form the traditional enclosures— 
the friars’ choir and the tramezzo—common in Florentine churches before 
the reforms that followed the Council of Trent in 1563. As Timothy Verdon has 
stated about the canons’ choir at Santa Maria del Fiore, those enclosures act 
as “barrier|s],” which isolate “the celebration in an ideal ‘sacred space, closed 
and cut off from the assembly area of the church.”88 At Santo Spirito, the enclo- 
sures, while modest in their dimensions and choice of materials, accomplish 
the segregation of nave and choir in defiance, it seems, of Brunelleschi’s notion 
of a single comprehensive space. 

In effect, the institutional power over the sacred granted to the friars with- 
in their church and most particularly within the choir asserted itself against 
the imposing and controlling nature of the architecture. The work of Richard 
Trexler on public spaces and behaviors in Renaissance Florence has made 
us conscious that church architecture by itself shaped a sacred void, which 
lacked devotional life and ceremonial order, rooted in religious ritual.89 In the 
early Quattrocento, Archbishop Antoninus had emphasized the role of the 
Florentine clergy in defining the sacred character of the church as a whole and 
with respect to its individual altars.4° Following Santo Spirito’s consecration in 
1481, the friars—priests for the most part—introduced the Body of Christ into 
the church by celebrating mass at the high altar. In the side altars as well, the 
sacralization of the chapel locus, which determined the effectiveness of the 


37 George Holmes, The Florentine Enlightenment 1400-1450 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992), 
201. 

38 Irving Lavin, “The Problem of the Choir in the Cathedral of Florence,’ in La cattedrale 
come spazio sacro: Saggi sul Duomo di Firenze, eds. Timothy Verdon and Annalisa 
Innocenti (Florence: EDIFIR, 2001), 11, 2; expanded English version, Princeton Institute 
for Advanced Study (2016), https://publications.ias.edu/sites/default/files/Lavin_ 
SantaMariaDelFiore_2016 1-66, 4. 

39 Trexler, Public Life, 53, 54. 

40 Gaston, “Sacred Place,” 337-338. 
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altar’s dedication to the patron’s protective saints, depended upon the friars, 
who officiated at the altars and performed the memorial masses requested by 
the patrons. In addition, Santo Spirito’s Hermits brought to the architecture of 
their new church their relics saved from the fire—the leg of the apostle Saint 
Barnabas, the miraculous coin known as the Madonna del Grosso, and the 
Crocifisso dei Bianchi.*! They brought, as well, the devotional practices of their 
order, the histories of order and convent, their living relationships with the 
figures of Christ, the Virgin Mary, Saint Augustine, and other saints that they 
favored. 

The interface between the Augustinian friars and the fabric of their church 
was not only a matter of territorial influence, but also one of performative, 
imaginative and intellectual interpretation. The purifying and protective pres- 
ence of the holy figures was asserted through acts of collective and private 
prayer before the church’s altars and of meditation before the chapel altar- 
pieces. The miracles accomplished by Saint Augustine in the old Santo Spirito 
illustrate the responsive power of these invisible presences. The fabric of the 
church was defined and redefined through spiritual engagement and meta- 
phorical narrative, acts of artistic invention and meditative interpretation. 

This process of writing and rewriting is visible in the treatment of Santo 
Spirito’s architecture within the altarpieces that decorated the choir’s chapels. 
The church’s ubiquitous arches reappear in the foliage niches of Botticelli’s 
Bardi altarpiece (fig. 4.3). In particular, the interrupted bays at the edges of 
that panel reference Santo Spirito’s procession of perimeter niches. Similarly, 
the interrupted loggia arcade of Filippino Lippi’s The Madonna and Child 
Enthroned with Saints Martin of Tours, Catherine of Alexandria, the Young John 
the Baptist, and Donors (the Nerli altarpiece) (fig. 6.1) and the arched canopy 
of the Madonna’s throne in the choir’s multiple sacre conversazioni (e.g., figs. 
3.1, 3.2 and 3.3) have affinities with the arches of Santo Spirito’s colonnade. 
Brunelleschi’s niches reemerge, along with the tall pilasters of his crossing, 
in Andrea Sansovino’s mid-1490s marble Communion Altar (fig. 2.4 and 2.5). 
Most striking is Pietro del Donzello’s late 1490s Annunciation (fig. 2.7) whose 
church setting with its Corinthian pilasters, semi-circular arches, and rose 
flooring clearly refers to Santo Spirito. The presence of these features within 
the choir’s altarpieces reasserts the architecture’s controlling structures and 
endorses its Augustinian aesthetic of modularity and sobriety. Yet, as we will 
see, the architectural elements included in the altarpieces, shaped to conform 


41 Richa, Notizie Istoriche, 39-49. The coin, stabbed by a distraught gambler in Empoli di 
Castello, had shed blood. It was presented to Santo Spirito by the Augustinian bishop 
of Florence, Onofrio Visdomini, in the late fourteenth century, Megan Holmes, The 
Miraculous Image, 90. 
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to the evolving iconographic agenda and stylistic inclinations of the church’s 
occupants, were in fact substantially rewritten. By projecting upon the archi- 
tecture the friars’ own multifaceted interpretation of the choir space, these 
rewritings asserted on their part a measure of control over that fabric and its 
meaning. 


3 Furnishing the Church 


3.1 The High Altar and the Friars’ Choir 
Howard Saalman and Richard Goldthwaite both tied the thirty-nine niche 
chapels of the new Santo Spirito to the growing encroachment of the urban 
merchant class over clerical space. On the other hand, the extremely mod- 
est size, predetermined design, and rigorous uniformity of those chapels re- 
duced the patrons’ opportunities for individual display. A frequently noted 
feature, the ostentatious placement of the patrons’ arms above each chapel, 
as well as in the stained-glass windows and altarpiece predellas, may be partly 
understood as a response to the chapels’ small footprints and to their stan- 
dardization. Brunelleschi’s strategy appears to have been to satisfy the need 
for private altars while minimizing their architectural impact to the advantage 
of the high altar in the crossing. The three identical arms of the cappocroce 
and the tall, smoothly surfaced pilasters set against the crossing piers—now 
partly obscured by Caccini’s baldachin—focused the visitor's gaze on that 
altar. Illuminated by the clerestory windows and the occuli at the base of the 
dome, the high altar thus acquired a new dignity that must have enhanced the 
celebration of the liturgy.43 Richa, writing in the eighteenth century, described 
the church as “nelle sacre ceremonie accomodatissima.”44 

In Santo Spirito, as in Florence's cathedral, Santa Maria del Fiore, an- 
other church that allied a basilican plan with a centralized cappocroce by 
Brunelleschi, the friars’ choir occupied the crossing. The enclosure of that 
choir, designed by Salvi d'Andrea, was simple in design but not inelegant.45 


42 Saalman, Filippo Brunelleschi: The Buildings, 340; Richard A. Goldthwaite, “The Demand 
for Religious Art,” in Wealth and the Demand for Art in Italy: 1300-1600 (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1993), 123. Frederick Antal, La pittura fiorentina e suo ambiente 
sociale nel Trecento e nel primo Quattrocento (Turin, Italy: G. Einaudi, 1960) 414, 416; Burke, 
Changing Patrons, 63-83. 

43 Rudolf Zeitler, “Uber den Innenraum von Santo Spirito zu Florenz,” in Idea and Form: 
Studies in the History of Art (Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis, Figura Nova Series I, 
Stockholm, 1959). Agostini, La chiesa di Santo Spirito, 257. 

44 Richa, “Notizie istoriche, 19. 

45  Paatz, Die Kirchen,von Florenz, vol. v, 125; Margrit Lisner, “Andrea Sansovino und die 
Sakramentskapelle der Corbinelli mit Notizen zum alten Chor von Santo Spirito in 
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Judging from a mid-sixteenth-century drawing of Santo Spirito’s interior at- 
tributed to Giovanni Antonio Dosio (fig. 2.2),46 it consisted of a narrow wall, 
probably made of wood like the choir-stalls it enclosed. The wall was topped 
with an open frame partly filled with ornamental detail.” Lisner’s study of 
choir stalls originally from Santo Spirito and now at San Domenico in Fiesole, 
reveals that the enclosure wall must have been no higher than the entablature 
of the reredos of Andrea Sansovino's Communion Altar in the left arm.48 Two 
rather large openings facing the nave and the north arm were surmounted by 
high semi-circular arches. These generous apertures and the open upper sec- 
tion of the enclosure give it structural lightness, although Dosio’s drawing in- 
dicates that the exterior wall of the enclosure facing the nave was substantial 
enough for benches to have been attached. The affinity between the height of 
the enclosure and that of the sacramental altar and the resonance of the two 
arched openings with Brunelleschi’s multiple arches indicate an effort to inte- 
grate the choir enclosure within the surrounding architecture.*9 

The generous openings of the friars’ choir enclosure may have been de- 
signed to provide visual access to the high altar from the nave. Judging from 
Dosio’s drawing and from Vasari’s reference to the location of Michelangelo's 
Santo Spirito Crucifix, it seems that the high altar, like that of Florence’s cathe- 
dral, was not centered in the choir but placed under the arch of the enclosure’s 
northern opening—“il tondo dello altare maggiore’—to which the crucifix was 
affixed.5° Dosio’s drawing reveals that at some juncture an altarpiece, roughly 
square in shape, was hung within the northern arch and above the altar. In ad- 
dition, Dosio’s sequence of horizontal strokes within the friar’s choir describe 
steps that likely lead to a lectern, which would have served the liturgical pur- 
poses of the friars gathered within their choir. A separate pulpit, also visible in 
Dosio’s drawing, was affixed to a left-hand column two to three bays in front of 
the friars’ choir. It would have served for readings and preachings—such as the 
sermons of Advent and Lent—directed at the lay congregation in the nave.5! 


Florenz,” Zeitschrift fur Kunstgeschichte 50 (1987) 267-274. 

46 Published by Corrado Ricci, Cento vedute di Firenze antica (Florence: Fratelli Alinari, 
1906), pl. 102, cited in Paatz, Die Kirchen von Florenz, vol. v, 128. 

47 The Quattrocento enclosure’s open upper panel filled with ornamental tendrils appears 
to have been reproduced in marble and wrought iron above the marble surround of 
Caccini’s baroque baldachin. 

48 Lizner, “Andrea Sansovino, 273-274. 

49 Lisner, “Andrea Sansovino,” 273-274. 

50 Vasari, Lives of the Painters, 2:649. Lavin, “The Problem of the Choir” 9. 

51 Hall, “The Ponte in S. Maria Novella,” 169. In the second half of the fifteenth century 
separate elevated pulpits were also placed in the nave in front of the Tramezzo in the 
mendicant churches of Santa Croce and Santa Maria Novella for the purpose of reaching 
the lay congregation as well as the friars, Hall, “The Tramezzo of Santa Croce,’ 340-341; 
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FIGURE 2.2 Giovanni Antonio Dosio (attr.), Santo Spirito Interior (detail), before 
1574, Gabinetto Disegni e Stampe degli Uffizi, Florence, 6746 A 
PHOTO: SCALA/MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ 
CULTURALI/ART RESOURCE, NY 
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Finally, although Dosio displays only the church’s right-side aisle and al- 
though his line of sight was interrupted by columns, he indicated the upper 
edge of a partition by drawing two thin lines across the right aisle at the height 
of the friars’ choir enclosure. This tells us that the church did in fact retain a 
tramezzo, albeit, it seems, in the form of a simple extension of the wooden 
enclosure of the friars’ choir. The partition’s appearance reveals an interest 
in minimizing the effect of its presence on the unified fabric and the flow of 
space and energy through the church.5* We can assume that patron families 
with chapels behind the partition had access to those chapels.53 Nonetheless, 
in conformity with pre-tridentine usage, the choir area located behind this 
tramezzo would have been considered the province of the clergy and thus an 
adaptation to the church's architecture of the conventual rules of clausura.54 


3.2 The Chapel Décor 

The decorative scheme of the Santo Spirito chapels conforms to the unified 
and purified aesthetics of his architecture. Neither memorial plaques nor tomb 
slabs were permitted in the chapels during the Quattrocento.5> Moreover, the 
author of the Libri di Antonio Billi asserts that the architect proposed that 
the chapel altars be centered in their niches rather than placed against the 
wall so that the priest could turn towards the church to conduct the mass. 
Brunelleschi’s position on this issue was a longstanding one, which he put 
forth in several of his projects, including the chapels of Santa Maria del Fiore.56 
If this plan had been realized at Santo Spirito the altarpiece on the chapel 
wall would have been awkwardly separated from the altar. It has seemed evi- 
dent to most commentators that Brunelleschi also intended to eliminate the 


Nirit Ben-Aryeh Debby, The Renaissance Pulpit: Art and Preaching in Tuscany, 1400-1550 
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52 The deep medieval rood-screen of Santa Croce, on the other hand, comprised a para- 
pet and a superstructure into which chapels were inserted, Hall, “The Tramezzo of Santa 
Croce.” 

53 Similarly, Gaston assumes that wealthy families at Santa Maria Novella who owned cha- 
pels within the transept or the choir had access to those chapels. Gaston, “Sacred Places,” 
336. 

54 Hall, “Another Look at the Rood Screen in Santa Maria Novella,’ The Journal of Sacred 
Architecture, 27 (2015), 11. 

55 Richa, Notizie istoriche, 50; Capretti, “La cappella e l’altare,” 232. 
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di Antonio Billi, ed. Frey, 32; Victor Schmidt, “Filippo Brunelleschi e il problema della tavo- 
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altarpieces, particularly since the chapel included a tall window that would be 
decorated with stained glass. It also seems that the altars were to be left bare; 
they only received their altar-frontals during the course of the 1480s.°” Clearly, 
the minimalist decorative agenda inherited from Brunelleschi met with op- 
position, probably from both the patrons and the friars: the altars remained 
positioned against the walls and altarpieces and altar-frontals were introduced 
into the chapels. Nevertheless, the absence of any décor other than the win- 
dow, altarpiece, and altar aligned along the central axis of the chapel testifies 
to the enduring influence of Brunelleschi’ vision (fig. 2.3).58 

There is also evidence that the opera enforced broad rules of uniformity in 
the décor itself. That body noted in 1485 that the Velluti Chapel was lacking 
a glass window and in 1487 that the tomb to be inserted in the same chapel 
should be “chome nel altre chapelle.’>? As noted earlier, the homogeneity of 
Santo Spirito’s décor was part of a larger architectural and decorative trend in 
the second half of the Quattrocento.®° In the late 1400s the prior and opera of 
the church of the Spedagli degli Innocenti successfully negotiated with chapel 
patrons to create an architecturally homogeneous scheme within their church.6! 
A 1434 document outlining the building of nave chapels at San Lorenzo, anoth- 
er Brunelleschian church, envisaged that only “tabula quadrata et sine civoriis, 
picta honorabiliter” were to be placed above the altars. Significantly, the role 
of policing this homogeneous regime at San Lorenzo was given to the clergy: 
no one was permitted to place an image within the chapel “sine expressa li- 
centia captiuli dicte ecclesie”—without the express permission of the church 
chapter.$2 

From the Quattrocento altarpieces commissioned for Santo Spirito, it 
is evident that, as at San Lorenzo, these were to be painted tavole quadrate 
roughly square in shape and sized so that, once framed, they could be inserted 
neatly between the altar and the base of the chapel window. Although topped 
by a lunette and freestanding figures, as originally structured the reredos of 
Sansovino’s Communion Altar (fig 2.5) reproduced the square shape and size 
of the surrounding painted altarpieces as well as their placement within their 


57 Capretti, “La cappella e l’altare, 231. 
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FIGURE 2.3 

Corbinelli Chapel, left arm of the Choir, 
Santo Spirito, Florence 

PHOTO: SERGE DOMINGIE FIRENZE 


chapels.® In addition, painted side panels and a predella were apparently 
added to the Crocifisso dei Bianchi to create a composite altarpiece of standard 
shape and size. Maso di Banco's altarpiece from the old church was necessar- 
ily an exception to this imposition of standardized dimensions, as was Zanobi 
di Machiavelli’s 1470s polyptych of the Madonna and Saints, which may have 
hung at the entrance to the choir in the right arm.64 

As von Teuffel noted, the chapel decor was subordinate to the proportions 
of its architectural envelope (fig. 2.3). The altar, altarpiece and window were 
located along the chapel’s central axis between its gently enfolding walls. The 
altar and the altarpiece together occupy the bottom third of the chapel’s height. 
The window above, topped with the patron’s stemma, takes up another third 
and seems to have been designed as the chapel’s dominant feature. Respect for 


63 The chapel’s marble décor was substantially enlarged in the sixteenth century, Capretti, 
“La pinacoteca sacra,’ 244. 

64 Domenico del Zanobi’s altarpiece of the Madonna del Soccorso in the Vettori chapel is 
a cult image smaller in size than most other works in the choir. The painting has lost its 
frame; it is possible that that earlier frame was large enough to bring it into closer align- 
ment with the other altarpieces in the choir. 
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principles of equal proportion, purity, and uniformity, governed this scheme, 
whose overall effect was one of Brunelleschian modularity and restraint.®° 
Finally, the furnishings within each chapel were designed to coordinate 
so that they created the effect of an integrated whole.® For instance, The 
Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints Bartholomew, Nicholas of Bari, and 
Donors (fig. 3.2), painted by the del Mazziere brothers for the chapel founded 
by Bartolomeo Corbinelli in the choir’s left arm, features a throne with decora- 
tive gilt ornament that matches the gilt candelabra on the painting’s frame, 
while the red and black that are the dominant hues of the altarpiece reap- 
pear in the altar-frontal below. In the north arm Bardi chapel, the delicate red 
and green vegetation pattern of the original altar frontal echoes the greens of 
the Bardi altarpiece’s garden setting and the crimson draperies of its figures 


(fig. 4.3). 


4 Creating Augustinian Space 


4.1 Friars and Patrons 
The administrative body charged with overseeing the physical fabric of the 
church was the opera, whose members, elected by the friars, belonged, almost 
invariably, to the prominent neighborhood families who supported the church. 
Broadly speaking, surviving ricordanze of the meetings of the Santo Spirito 
opera indicate that its members were indeed interested in the honorable and 
unified furnishing of these chapels. There is no documentary evidence, how- 
ever, that the operai concerned themselves with details of the chapel décor, 
such as the subject matter or composition of the altarpieces or the style of the 
frames.” They must have thus depended upon the chapter of friars for the 
day-to-day organization and monitoring of the uniform decorative effort. This 
division of responsibilities resembles the one that prevailed at San Lorenzo, 
where written prescriptions specifically charged the clergy to enforce the rules 
devised to ensure decorative unity among the nave chapels.88 

Some of the complexities of private chapel patronage in the Quattrocento 
have been addressed by Nelson and Zeckhauser, whose research indicates that, 
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while patrons were willing to spend lavishly in order to acquire and furnish 
their chapels, there is no evidence that they frequented these chapels except 
on feast days.®° A patron’s interest in his or her chapel was likely in very many 
cases to be grounded on considerations of sacralized familial memorialization 
and honorable social identity, manifested in the memorial masses performed 
in the chapels as requested by the patrons or their heirs.’° In the case, for in- 
stance, of the large Capponi clan, whose members were consistently buried 
at Santo Spirito throughout the fifteenth century, the chapel of Saint Nicholas 
functioned, in William Kent’s words, as “a private center of the ancestral cult 
of the consorteria.’””! While money was spent to furnish the chapel honorably,” 
its symbolic fulcrum would remain the sarcophagus of the family’s famous 
early-fifteenth century ancestor Neri di Gino revealed by a grate in the chapel 
wall. 

The decoration of the choir chapels at Santo Spirito also suggests that the 
relationships that bound a religious establishment with its sustaining patron 
families should be given more nuanced treatment than they have been so far 
in the literature. What is sometimes understood as a “free market” system in 
which wealthy patrons acquired chapels and dictated artistic terms within 
them, often involved longstanding ties between patron families, their different 
branches and the convent and church. The chapels of the Santo Spirito choir 
were occupied in large part by the convent’s primary supporters, the Corbinelli,73 
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Frescobaldi,7* and Capponi,” who had owned altars in the old church, who 
counted members of the convent or its associated houses among their ances- 
tors, and whose names as benefactors of the order might have been noted by 
the chapter in certain communal prayers.”6 The ties of those families to Santo 
Spirito spanned multiple generations and were evidently experienced by them 
as integral to their social identity.” 

Burke noted in her analysis of fifteenth-century patronage at Santo Spirito 
that donors were in a position to bend rules in their favor while the friars bene- 
fited from an arrangement that served their most generous patrons.”8 This tells 
us that a dynamic with potential for negotiated exchange existed between 
prominent patrons, whose intentions concerning their chapel décor might at 
times be particularly ambitious or contravene the rules that ensured decora- 
tive uniformity, and the chapter of friars, which sought to influence the dedica- 
tion of the altars, the liturgy and aspects of the décor. The proceedings of one 
April 1485 opera meeting specify that the south right-hand chapel “sul canto 
della croce dove il crocifisso sia” was dedicated to Saint Augustine and con- 
ceded to the friars who were authorized to confer its use on whichever patron 
they chose.’? The chapter’s gift of this chapel to the Capponi and ultimately 
to Niccolo di Giovanni “detto il Grosso” Capponi of the family’s San Frediano 
branch appears to have been an exchange. Niccolo di Giovanni had founded 
a chapel in the old Santo Spirito in 1472, perhaps as a gesture of support for 
the friars following the fire.8° The agreement of 1485 ensured that in the new 
church the San Frediano Chapel was located in the cappocroce and in the 
same arm as those of the other Capponi chapels. At the same time, the friars 
benefited from a chapel dedicated to Saint Augustine in an area of the choir 
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that featured other altars of importance to the chapter, the cult images of the 
Madonna del Soccorso and the Crocifisso dei Bianchi. 

Similarly, as we saw, permission was granted in 1488—in significant contra- 
vention of a church-wide rule—to the Capponis, to carve out the wall in their 
chapel of Saint Nicholas to reveal the tomb of their ancestor Neri di Gino. The 
altarpiece eventually placed in that chapel, Piero di Cosimo's c. 1490 Visitation 
with Saints Nicolas of Bari and Anthony Abbot (fig. 5.1), gave pride of place to 
the Capponi patron saint Nicholas of Bari. It also provided the friars with a nar- 
rative image from the life of the Virgin, one of the church’s dedicatees, alluded 
to the Augustinian Hermits’ foundation narratives, and made reference to ty- 
pological, spiritual, and theological themes treated by Augustine and likely of 
great interest to the studium. These features strongly suggest an exchange of 
favors by which the Capponi secured the visible presence of their ancestor, and 
the friars were able to exercise influence over the altarpiece’s istoria. In effect, 
the assimilation of altars surrounding the crossing into the institutional and 
religious life of Santo Spirito endowed them with heightened prestige, but at 
the cost in some cases of significant clerical involvement. 


4.2 Augustinian Figures 
In addition to their exercise of authority in specific negotiated situations, the 
friars intervened systematically in the altarpiece decor. Ten of the fifteenth- 
century altarpieces located in the chapels of the choir are sacre conversazi- 
oni, images in which saints are displayed to either side of a central—usually 
Marian—image. Almost all of those works featured, as a pendant to the donor’s 
patron saint, a saint favored by the Hermits or associated with Santo Spirito 
itself. Saint Augustine was present to the Virgin’s left in Cosimo Rosselli’s 1482 
Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints Thomas and Augustine (diag. 1, fig. 
3.1). He is also the subject of a Botticini panel—now in the Accademia—that 
likely flanked the Crocifisso dei Bianchi in the De Rossi Chapel. In addition, 
Augustine would certainly have been present in the altarpiece that adorned 
the chapel of the Capponi di San Frediano dedicated to Saint Augustine at the 
entrance to the choir’s right arm. While the identity of that altarpiece is not se- 
cure, one candidate, a c. 1470 polyptych by Zanobi di Machiavelli, foregrounds 
the figure of Augustine, placed once again to the Virgin’s left. 

Saint Catherine of Alexandria was the object of particular veneration by 
the Augustinian Hermits, who believed that her life epitomized the harmony 
between sophia sacra and sapientia humana.8! Catherine is present on the 
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Virgin's left as an Augustinian saint in Maso di Banco’s polyptych (fig. 1.6), 
Filippino Lippi’s Nerli altarpiece (fig. 6.1), and Agnolo del Mazziere’s The 
Holy Trinity with Saints Mary Magdalen and Catherine of Alexandria (fig. 7.1). 
John the Evangelist, whose gospel was passionately embraced by Augustine, 
appears to the Virgin’s right as a patronal saint in Raffaellino del Garbo's 
two works in the choir, the c. 1502 Pietà with Saints John the Baptist, John the 
Evangelist, Mary Magdalen and James (the Nasi altarpiece) (fig 4.2) and in his 
1505 Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints John the Evangelist, Lawrence, 
Stephen, and Bernard (the Segni altarpiece) (fig. 8.1). He stands to the Virgin’s 
left as an Augustinian saint in the Bardi altarpiece (fig. 4.3) and in the Ubertini 
Chapel Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints Bartholomew and John the 
Evangelist (fig. 3.3). The hermit saint Anthony Abbot, a figure relevant, as we 
saw, to the self-understanding of the Augustinians, is present to the Virgin's 
left wearing the Augustinian habit in Piero di Cosimo’s Visitation (fig. 5.1).8? 
The bishop Nicholas of Bari, another saint favored by the Hermits, is seated to 
the Virgin’s right as patronal saint in the Visitation but stands to her left as an 
Augustinian saint in the Del Mazziere brothers’ Madonna and Child Enthroned 
with Saints Bartholomew, Nicholas of Bari, and Donors (fig. 3.2). While Saint 
Matthew appears to the right of the central configuration as a patronal saint 
in the Communion Altar (fig. 2.4) and in The Madonna and Child Enthroned 
with Saints Matthew and Jerome in the Biliotti Chapel (fig. 3.4), as one of Santo 
Spirito’s earliest dedicatees, he may, as well, play the role of a saint of impor- 
tance to the convent. 

The influence of the friars is also apparent from the frequent presence in the 
choir altarpieces of female sacred figures in the guise of Augustinian nuns or 
tertiaries. A panel from the 1480s by Botticini at the Accademia, which prob- 
ably flanked the Crocifisso dei Bianchi, pictures the Virgin Mary as an older 
woman, her face wrapped in a band, wimple and dark veil in the manner of 
the Mantellate of Santa Monica, a Florentine Augustinian convent under the 
aegis of Santo Spirito (fig. 2.9). In his Capponi Chapel Visitation (fig. 5.1) Piero 
di Cosimo portrayed Saint Elizabeth in a brown belted tunic and cloak wear- 
ing a low white band under her close-fitting veil. This may have been the mode 
of dress of a commessa, a woman who joined a religious community as a lay 
member. The Tuscan Rule did not require married tertiaries to wear the habit; 
however, they “should seek to wear a dress of such color and quality of mate- 
rial so as to indicate a mortified way of life, resisting the comfort and luxury of 
the world.”®3 Annabel Thomas noted that a number of women associated with 
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the Capponi family were connected to Santa Monica as nuns or tertiaries and 
had made bequests or donations to the Augustinians.84 Finally, the prominent 
figure of the Virgin in Biagio d’Antonio’s 1499 Journey to Calvary in the left arm 
Antinori Chapel (fig. 4.1) also wears a low headband and wimple, as well as a 
dark brown cloak. These frequent references to nuns and commesse, mediated 
most often by the figure of the Virgin herself, are numerous enough to sug- 
gest a unified effort expressive of Santo Spirito’s vigorous engagement with the 
nunneries under its authority and of its interest in having that engagement 
recognized. 


4.3 The Old Church in the New 

Santo Spirito’s friars were also involved in what appears to have been a broad 
substitutional effort to recreate the liturgical and decorative space of the me- 
dieval church within the new. This involved, at its simplest, the transference of 
ownership of the old church’s dedicated altars to the same families in the new 
church, the maintenance of liturgical dedications and uses, and the retention, 
reproduction, or citation of elements of the old church’s décor.85 Longstanding 
patron families such as the Capponi and the Biliotti dedicated their chapels re- 
spectively to Saint Nicholas of Bari and to Saint Matthew as in the old church, 
and the Corbinelli’s privileged role of hosting the Communion Altar was re- 
newed in the new Santo Spirito.8° Maso di Banco's fourteenth-century polip- 
tych thus “remained in” the Vettori chapel, which once again was dedicated to 
Saint Catherine of Alexandria. Filippo Lippi’s Barbadori altarpiece along with 
its donor’s stone and marble sepulcher, was returned to the new sacristy fol- 
lowing its completion.87 The miraculous Crocifisso dei Bianchi hung once more 
in the chapel of the De Rossi, in which, as before, the Compagnia dei Bianchi 
held its offices. Although the Frescobaldi’s patronage of the high altar was not 
reproduced in the new church, Capretti hypothesizes that their possession of 
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three chapels in the church's north arm behind the high altar referenced the 
family’s previous relationship to that altar.88 

Santo Spirito was also the site of an effort to reproduce or at least reference 
works that had existed in the old church. The Pentecost window designed by 
Perugino for the interior facade’s oculus would have recalled Maso di Banco’s 
painting of the Holy Spirit in the old church, located, according to Ghiberti, 
“supra [spra] la porta di detta Chiesa.”89 Botticini recreated for the nave chapel 
of the Compagnia dell’Arcangelo Raffaello Neri di Bicci’s Tobias and the Three 
Archangels, originally executed for the Compagnia’s altar in the old church.9° 
The inclusion of old-fashioned features that likely alluded to the décor of the 
old church are particularly noticeable in the altarpieces of the 1480s on the left 
arm of the choir. Three left arm sacre conversazioni commissioned by members 
of the Corbinelli and Ubertini families—The Madonna and Child Enthroned 
with Saints Thomas and Augustine for Tommaso Corbinelli's chapel (fig. 3.1), 
The Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints Bartholomew, Nicholas of Bari, 
and Donors (fig. 3.2) for Bartolomeo Corbinelli’s chapel, and the Ubertini 
Chapel Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints Bartholomew and John the 
Evangelist (fig. 3.3)—display their figures against a high background wall 
topped with greenery. Similar high walls served as backdrops in early unified 
altarpieces, such as Fra Angelico’s c. 1435 Annalena Altarpiece. By the 1480s, 
the background wall was a highly anachronistic device that may have referred 
to early fifteenth-century altarpieces in the old church. For instance, an altar- 
piece with a high background wall may have decorated the original chapel 
founded and furnished in the old church shortly before 1427 by Bartolomeo di 
Tommaso di Piero Corbinelli (1349-1427/30).°! 

Agnolo del Mazziere’s late fifteenth or early sixteenth-century The Holy 
Trinity with Saints Mary Magdalen and Catherine of Alexandria (fig. 7.1), still in 
situ in its chapel founded by Matteo Corbinelli to the left of the Communion 
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Altar, appears to function as a referential hub that quotes from and engag- 
es with a number of works from the medieval church. The prominent figure 
of the repentant Magdalen in that painting references Brunelleschi’s statue 
of the penitent saint, which is associated with Matteo Corbinelli’s original 
chapel—or two chapels—in the old church.92 In addition, the paired female 
saints of the Agnolo del Mazziere’s Trinity, Mary Magdalen and Catherine of 
Alexandria, occupy the same positions on the outer panels of Maso di Banco’s 
fourteenth-century polyptych. Most striking is the altar-frontal image of Saint 
Magdalen myrophora—holding the ointment that she will apply to the body 
of Christ—in a red cloak and with her long hair loose precisely as she appears 
in Maso’s polyptych.93 Moreover, we can hypothesize that del Mazziere’s de- 
piction of the Trinity as a throne of grace—an image of medieval origin in 
which the enthroned Father holds the crucified Son—likely refers to a similar 
representation in the old Santo Spirito. Given the church's dedication to the 
Holy Spirit and Augustine’s fame as an authority on the Trinity, it is very un- 
likely that it would not have housed a Trinity image. Any such image would 
most likely have taken the shape of a throne of grace since this was by far the 
most popular iconography for representations of the Trinity in the Trecento 
and Quattrocento. 


4.4 The Dove of the Holy Spirit 
Augustinian churches were not commonly dedicated to the Holy Spirit and 
the use of that dedication in this case may reflect its early inclusion within 
the order from its inception in 1287. Nonetheless, the masters of theology at 
Santo Spirito would have been well aware of the Spirit’s significance to Saint 
Augustine’s thinking concerning the relationships between God and man and 
among the persons of the Trinity. The Holy Spirit represents the active divine 
principle of love and unity. As Augustine never tired or repeating: “The charity 
of God is poured forth in our hearts through the Holy Spirit who is given to us. 
(Rom 5:5)” As an agent of unity the Spirit draws together the other trinitarian 
persons in self-delight and sustains through charity the unity and sanctity of 
the Church. 

In its relation to mankind the Spirit effectuates the divine gift of grace, most 
powerfully and significantly at Pentecost, when the Spirit of the Lord descend- 
ed on Christ’s apostles. “That day” Augustine tells us, “marks the sending of the 
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Holy Spirit who leads us into the kingdom of heaven.’% Accordingly, Pentecost 
was the convent’s principal feast day, celebrated in the old Santo Spirito by 
the Compagnia delle Laude’s famous sacra rappresentazione. In epistemologi- 
cal terms, the Spirit is responsible, as we saw, for the divine illumination that 
makes knowledge possible; thus the wisdom sought in the Augustinian studia 
depends upon its active presence. Augustine himself read the seven gifts of the 
Holy Spirit—wisdom and understanding, counsel and fortitude, knowledge 
and piety, and the fear of the Lord (Isaiah 1:1-2)—in ethical terms as those 
virtues indispensable to the Christian life. In his De sermone Domini in monte, 
he took up the gifts in reverse order, creating an ascending hierarchy of spiri- 
tual growth under the aegis of the Spirit from fear and humility to the wisdom 
which allows the soul to contemplate Truth.95 The Holy Spirit’s active agency 
thus enables the personal spiritual reformation to which all the friars aspired. 
The depth of significance given to the Spirit in Augustine’s writings reminds us 
that, while the doves embedded in Santo Spirito’s décor may function as em- 
blems of the convent, they are always at the same time representations of the 
Holy Spirit. In that role, they aspirationally assert the Spirit's presence within 
the church, illuminating the masters of theology in their studium and binding 
together in love the community of friars. 

Doves certainly abound at Santo Spirito, in Perugino’s stained-glass Pentecost 
window, on the central door of Salvi d’Andrea’s interior façade, and in an im- 
pressive array on the 1492-96 coffered ceiling of the vestibule that leads to 
the sacristy. Rows of doves in flight cover the fifteenth-century altar-frontals 
below The Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints Thomas and Augustine 
in Tommaso Corbinelli’s chapel in the left arm and The Madonna and Child 
Enthroned with Saints Matthew and Jerome in the right arm Biliotti Chapel 
(fig. 3.4). Even Santo Spirito’s bell, personified like the bells of other prominent 
Florentine churches, was known as la Colomba.96 

Doves make an appearance as well on the pilasters of the Communion Altar 
reredos and a large dove with wings outspread hovers above the Coronation 
of the Virgin in the Altar’s lunette (fig. 2.4).9” Sansovino’s blessing Christ Child 
(fig. 2.6), derived from Desiderio da Settignano’s frail Child on the lunette of his 
San Lorenzo Tabernacle, originally stood on the Communion Altar’s lunette 
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FIGURE 2.4 Andrea Sansovino, Communion Altar, 1491-1492, Santo Spirito, 
Florence 
PHOTO: SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY 
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FIGURE 2.6 Andrea Sansovino, Christ 
Child, Communion Altar 
(detail), Santo Spirito, 
Florence 


FIGURE 2.5 Andrea Sansovino, Communion Altar, 
1491-1492, reconstruction of original 
aspect 
PHOTO: ANDREA SANSOVINO: 
SCULPTOR AND ARCHITECT OF 
THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE BY 
G. HAYDEN HUNTLEY, CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS.: HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS, COPYRIGHT C. 1935 BY 
THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF 
HARVARD COLLEGE 


PHOTO: SERGE 
DOMINGIE FIRENZE 


(fig. 2.5).98 However, Sansovino’s Christ, stocky, round faced, and curly-haired, 
has more in common with the robust, fleshy Christ Child that is virtually a sig- 
nature of Filippo Lippi’s images of the Madonna and Child. In fact, Sansovino’s 
Child resembles the round-faced, curly-haired Christ of Lippi's Barbadori 
altarpiece in the Santo Spirito sacristy, a painting freighted, as we saw, with 
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associations to Saint Augustine and the history of Santo Spirito (fig. 1.7). In 
Sansovino’s hands, the plump Barbadori Child loses his pensive mien and 
stands in a confident contrapposto, blessing with his right hand while hold- 
ing in his left a bird whose ruffled feathers and hanging wing the sculptor has 
carefully detailed. While many birds, particularly goldfinches, keep company 
with the Christ Child in Renaissance art, this bird was given the short, straight 
beak and round face of a dove.99 The specific reference to the Holy Spirit here 
tells us that the child’s blessing is directed at the church of the same name, 
and in particular at its choir space, which he surveys from the summit of the 
Communion Altar. 

The dove clutched by Sansovino’s Christ may have suggested to Filippino Lippi 
an invenzione for his Nerli altarpiece (fig. 6.1) located directly across the choir 
from the altar. Above the posts of his foreground loggia, Filippino painted three 
stone putti. The central putto, situated above Mary and her Child, grasps a wide- 
winged dove, which may allude to the role of the Spirit in the Incarnation. In 
addition, in the Nerli altarpiece, a painting that describes multiple loci, the 
central putto and his dove serve to associate the heavenly throne room of the 
painting’s foreground with the convent and church of Santo Spirito. 

Filippino’s dove carving, stationed above the loggia’s central pier, may also 
refer to the dove sculptures inserted into twelve of Santo Spirito’s capitals, as 
described by Mathew A. Cohen.!° Five of those are located within the cappo- 
croce so as to form two superimposed triangles whose shared apex is the dove 
on the north arm's central engaged column. Given the height of the columns, 
these dove medallions are not visible to church visitors and must have func- 
tioned as intra-community references. The triangular scheme of the doves’ 
placement speaks of overlapping spheres of influence exercised by the Holy 
Spirit, one focused on the crossing, the other extending to all three arms of the 
cappocroce. These doves in their triangular disposition suggest a multilayered 
reference to the Trinity, as Cohen asserts, to the Holy Spirit, and to the active 
power of the Spirit within the church’s choir. 


99 Birds, usually goldfinches, are frequently held by or presented to the Christ Child in 
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100 Mathew A. Cohen, “The Bird Capitals of the Basilica of Santo Spirito in Florence: 
Some Observations, and a Proposed Iconographical Interpretation” Quaderni di storia 
dell'architettura e restauro: Architettura in Toscana Tra ‘400 e ‘500, 13-14 (1995): 50, n. 5. 
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5.1 Images of the Virgin 
Most of the fifteenth-century and early sixteenth-century altarpieces dis- 
played in chapels of the choir are sacre conversazioni, symmetrical composi- 
tions in which saints are stationed to either side of a central figure, usually, but 
not always, the Virgin and Child. In her fundamental discussion of the sacra 
conversazione, Rona Goffen defined the image as intercessory: prayers, masses 
and personal devotions were addressed by the beholders to the donor's patron 
saint depicted in the altarpiece so that he or she might intercede with the cen- 
tral figure or figures for the salvation of the donor’s soul.!”! Accordingly, in their 
work on Santo Spirito’s Quattrocento décor, Agostini and Capretti ascribed the 
prominence of the sacra conversazione in Santo Spirito’s choir to the interests 
of its lay patrons.102 

Santo Spirito’s conversazioni surely spoke to its patrons’ concern for salva- 
tion. Nevertheless, as we saw, polyptychs in which a central Madonna and Child 
and attendant saints occupied separate panels—essentially a multi-paneled 
conversazione—were produced in Augustinian centers from the inception of 
the order, and many were articulated so as to reflect corporate notions im- 
portant to the self-fashioning of the Hermits. By including a saint favored by 
the Augustinian order or identified with Santo Spirito itself, the conversazioni 
in Santo Spirito choir manifested the ties between the central figures of the 
Madonna and Child and the church as Augustinian space. As works centered 
on the Virgin Mary—with the exception of Agnolo del Mazziere’s Trinity in its 
left arm Corbinelli chapel—these images responded to the specific devotion of 
the Hermits to the Madonna, evidenced by her presence on the order’s official 
seal, the daily prayers recited in her honor, and her role as recipient of the nov- 
ices’ vows.193 Just as importantly, to a foundation that sought to perpetuate its 
historical identity, the church of Santo Spirito itself had been dedicated to the 
Virgin since its inception. One of its relics, the Madonna del Grosso, and one 
of its cult images, the Madonna del Soccorso, were associated with the Virgin. 

The importance of the Madonna to the friars, and the efforts in which they 
engaged in order to give her prominence, may be judged from the cycle of five 
Marian narrative altarpieces dispersed among the conversazioni of the choir 


101 Rona Goffen, “Nostra Conversatio in Caelis est: Observations on the Sacra Conversazione in 
the Trecento,” The Art Bulletin 59, no. 2 (June 1979), 219. 

102 Agostini, La Chiesa di Santo Spirito, 299; Capretti, “La Capella e l’altare,” 230; “Antefatti 
della Controriforma, 45. 

103 Rano, Augustinian Origins, 99, 100; Andrews, Other Friars, 127. 
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(diag. 1): Pietro del Donzello’s late fifteenth-century Annunciation (fig. 2.7) and 
the Nativity attributed to his workshop hung in adjoining Frescobaldi Chapels 
in the north arm. The Antinori Chapel in the left arm housed Biagio d’Antonio’s 
Journey to Calvary (fig. 4.1) a work that prominently foregrounds the exchange 
of last glances between the Virgin and Christ portacroce. Piero di Cosimo’s 
Capponi Chapel Visitation (fig. 5.1) and Raffaellino del Garbo’s Nasi Chapel 
Pieta with Saints John the Baptist, John the Evangelist, Mary Magdalene and 
James (fig. 4.2), now in Miinich, hung in adjoining chapels at the north corner 
of the right arm. To these, we might add the Coronation of the Virgin lunette of 
Andrea Sansovino’s Communion Altar (fig. 2.4). Because three of these works 
are no longer in situ and because two of them, the Visitation and the Pietà, are 
hybrid narrative conversazioni, the existence of such a program has escaped 
notice. Yet, the absence in the choir of narrative works outside this cycle of the 
Virgin and the avoidance of duplicate episodes make it clear that the selection 
and representation of those Marian narratives were the subject of deliberate 
decision-making in which the friars must have played the predominant role.!04 

The importance given to Mary in the Communion Altar speaks, as well, of 
the influence of the convent’s friars. The pediments and lunettes of contempo- 
rary Tuscan communion tabernacles and altars usually displayed reliefs of the 
Father who formed, together with a dove carved below and Christ on the taber- 
nacle, an image of the Trinity representative of the entire deity’s participation 
in human salvation.!°5 As we noted, the theme of the Trinity, associated both 
with the Holy Spirit and with Saint Augustine, author of the De Trinitate, would 
have been of great importance at Santo Spirito. Sansovino’s lunette according- 
ly retains the requisite figures of the Christ Child above the lunette, the dove 
in the lunette frame, and the Father, shown crowning the Virgin within the 
lunette. The altar thus gives the Trinity its due while conferring honor upon the 
Virgin. Finally, Mary appears, as well, in the Communion Altar’s Annunciation 
tondi, which depict respectively Gabriel and the Virgin. The juxtaposed im- 
ages of the Annunciation and the Coronation encompass, as Lisner suggested, 
Mary’s entire role in the economy of human salvation from her initial fiat to 
her glorification following her bodily assumption into heaven.!06 


5.2 Marian Devotions 
Beyond the role given to her in scripture, the Virgin Mary assumed specific 
significance within the choir. Crowned in the lunette of the Communion Altar, 


104 Norman, Siena and the Virgin, 67-85. 
105 Lisner, “Andrea Sansovino,” 217 and n. 37. 
106 Ibid., 217. 
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wearing her crown in del Donzello’s Annunciation, and enthroned between 
saints in the choir’s conversazioni, Mary is displayed in those works as Queen 
of Heaven, Regina Coeli.1°7 Similarly, the Virgin is named queen or empress of 
a heavenly court in a majority of the fourteenth-century laude addressed to the 
Virgin by Santo Spirito’s Compagnia delle Laude, according to that confrater- 
nity’s preserved Laudario: 


Precious queen, 

Mother of the glorious one ... 

We pray to you 

And to the high king of Heaven that he might lead us 
To this clear light 

Where ... all the saints 

Are singing sweet songs 

And dancing before the queen 

In the divine court.!08 


Mary’s role as Queen of Heaven and the crown she wears are associated with 
the doctrine of Mary/Ecclesia, which identifies the Virgin as the embodiment 
of the Church. The medieval allegorical figure of the Church almost invari- 
ably wore a crown, as in the widespread iconography of Ecclesia and Synagoga 
visible, for instance, on the topmost roundels of the Lambeth Bible’s Tree of 
Jesse (fig. 5.9) and in Giovanni Pisano’s fourteenth-century Ecclesia Lactans 
on the pulpit of the Cathedral of Pisa.!°9 The identification of Mary with the 
Church, already suggested in patristic writings, was widely disseminated in the 
later Middle Ages.!° Like the Church, Mary is the new Eve, the instrument by 


107 Lightbown, “Heaven Depicted in 15th-Century Italian Painting and Sculpture,” in Mosaics 
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Centrale, Banco Rari 18, music ed. Blake Wilson, texts ed. and trans. Nello Barbieri 
(Madison, WI: A-R Editions, 1995), 39, Ixxi. 
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which the Logos accomplished the salvation of mankind and, like the Church, 
she exists in a state of radical union with Christ.!!! “Everything that is said of 
the Church,” Honorius Augustodunensis asserted in his commentary on the 
Canticle, “can also be understood as being said of the Virgin herself, the bride 
and mother of the Bridegroom.”!!2 The twelfth-century iconography of the 
Coronation of the Virgin, derived from the language of the Song of Songs, hon- 
ored both the Virgin and Ecclesia as the sponsa or bride of Christ and subsumed 
the allegory of Ecclesia within the figure of the Virgin.!3 The Coronation of 
Mary/Ecclesia in the lunette of the Communion Altar (fig. 2.4) thus affirmed 
that she was honored at Santo Spirito both as Queen of Heaven and type of the 
Church, which mediates the sacraments that ensure salvation. 

The Augustinian Hermits whose order was created by Papal fiat, saw them- 
selves and the house to which they belonged as the faithful sons of Ecclesia.!4 
A resolution of the order’s General Chapter at Santo Spirito in 1326 stated: “Our 
being, life, and movement flow entirely from the sacred source that is Holy 
Mother Church.”!5 In certain of the choir’s altarpieces, Ecclesia is doubly em- 
bodied in the person of the Virgin Mary as Queen of Heaven and in the fabric 
of the church of Santo Spirito itself. Botticelli’s Bardi altarpiece (fig. 4.3) con- 
veys these merged identifications in its vertical and remote presentation of 
the Virgin and in its garden setting, which includes Santo Spirito’s own modu- 
lar niches. In turn, the oversized and monumentalized Madonna/Ecclesia of 
Filippino Lippi’s Nerli altarpiece (fig. 6.1) is enthroned in a loggia associated 
with Santo Spirito by its arcade and by the dove of the Holy Spirit suspended 
above it. 

These associations are given a more developed expression in del Donzello’s 
Annunciation (fig. 2.7). In that work, the Virgin annunciate, wearing the crown 
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FIGURE 2.7 Pietro del Donzello, Annunciation, c. 1498, Santo Spirito, Florence 
PHOTO: ALINARI/ART RESOURCE, NY 
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of Ecclesia, receives Gabriel within the choir of a church whose arcade and 
Corinthian pilasters mirror those of Santo Spirito. The altarpiece reprises the 
iconography of Van Eyck's 1434-38 Madonna in a Church in which the crowned 
Virgin stands holding the Christ Child within a gothic cathedral. Panofsky ar- 
gued that Van Eyck's Madonna assumes the role of Ecclesia to which the church 
setting itself refers." In Santo Spirito’s Annunciation, similarly, the choir’s ar- 
chitecture performs as a metonymy for Ecclesia, also embodied in the figure 
of the crowned Virgin. The altarpiece thus proclaims that the locus of Santo 
Spirito’s choir is intimately bound to the person of the Virgin Mary as Queen of 
Heaven and type of Ecclesia. 

Finally, Santo Spirito also honored the Virgin as an immaculata, free from 
original sin. The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception had been the sub- 
ject of dispute throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Although 
the Augustinian Hermits had earlier opposed the notion of Mary’s immacu- 
lacy under the influence of Giles of Rome, by the late fifteenth century, they 
strongly favored the doctrine.!” The Augustinian cult image of the Madonna 
del Soccorso in the right arm Velluti chapel was associated with Mary’s immac- 
ulate condition and the chapel itself was dedicated to the Virgin Immaculate. 
In addition, as will be discussed at greater length below, the complex iconogra- 
phy of the Bardi Madonna portrays her as an immaculata. 


6 The Choir Chapels: Itineraries of Augustinian Influence 


Within Santo Spirito’s cappocroce, patrons and friars appear to have collaborat- 
ed in creating chapel groupings that, like Salvi d’Andrea’s side-aisle partitions, 
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discretely undermined the homogeneity and flow of the wall niches in favor 
of specific expressions of influence or authority. Most obviously, the chapels 
belonging to the three most prominent patron clans were located in separate 
arms of the croce (diag. 1). The Corbinelli owned four adjacent chapels in the 
left arm. The Frescobaldi acquired three neighboring chapels in the north 
arm. The chapel in the northeast corner of the right arm belonging to the 
Capponi faced two chapels in the south of the right arm, acquired by subor- 
dinate branches of the family, the Capponi di San Frediano and the Capponi 
d’'Altopascio.!!8 This clustering of chapels effectively mimicked the very large 
familial chapels that occupied the chancel of medieval Florentine churches. 
Moreover, the Corbinelli and Capponi chapel groupings in the choir’s left 
and right arms each included an altar that hosted a prestigious lay confra- 
ternity. The Compagnia di Santa Maria delle Laude held its offices before the 
Communion Altar in the left arm and the Confraternity dei Bianchi held its 
rituals before the Crocifisso dei Bianchi in the De Rossi chapel in the right arm. 
Surrounding those two liturgical sites of intensified holiness and lay power, the 
friars introduced figures and themes that expressed their own presence and 
authority, embedding them within the chapel enclaves of the Corbinelli and 
Capponi, Santo Spirito's most supportive patrons. 


6.1 The Corbinelli Left Arm, North Corner 

The friars sought to make their presence felt in three chapels on the north of 
the left arm, occupied by the Communion Altar and the two chapels to either 
side of it (diag. 1). The chapel to the right of the Communion Altar, originally 
founded by Tommaso Corbinelli, contains one of the choir’s earliest commis- 
sioned altarpieces, Cosimo Rosselli’s 1482 Madonna and Child Enthroned with 
Saint Thomas and Augustine (fig. 3.1). Although the figure of Augustine was 
painted over to resemble Saint Peter when the chapel changed hands in the 
seventeenth century, the saint's episcopal attributes can still be distinguished, 
and the patch visible on the figure’s chest has been identified as a burning 
heart.!!9 Like the iconography of the Saint’s wounding by a vision of the Trinity, 
the burning heart reflects the language of the Confessions and is identified with 
Saint Augustine’s passionate love of God.!2° In his vita of Augustine, Jacobus 
De Voragine similarly associated the saint with a burning love for God; he ex- 
plained that Augustine’s name “befitted the fervor of his love because, as the 


118 In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Capponi completed their unified arrange- 
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month of August is fervent with the heat of the weather, so Augustine is fer- 
vent with the fire of the love of God.”!?! The iconography of the burning heart 
had already emerged in an Augustinian context in the fourteenth century. The 
allegorical figure of Charity in Lorenzetti’s Maestà in Massa Marittima (fig. 1.5) 
holds an arrow emblematic of the love of neighbor and a burning heart that 
symbolizes the love of God.122 One of the sections of the predella of Rosselli’s 
altarpiece, attributed to Cosimo’s brother Bernardo, portrays Saint Augustine 
conferring his blessing on a kneeling couple dressed in the black clothing 
given to patrons in Quattrocento painting. These may have been Tommaso 
Corbinelli and his wife, members of a family that counted perhaps as Santo 
Spirito’s most important patrons.!23 It is significant that Augustine, rather than 
Saint Thomas, Tommaso Corbinelli’s patron saint and the chapel dedicatee, 
would be shown blessing the patrons in the predella image. As the “father” of 
the Augustinian order, the Saint included under his protection Santo Spirito’s 
most active and generous patrons. 

As we saw, the Communion Altar located to the left of Tommaso Corbinelli’s 
chapel, while necessarily expressive of its Eucharistic purpose, testifies to 
the friars’ interest in honoring Mary/Ecclesia while referencing the Trinity, a 
subject of paramount interest to Augustine. The chapel founded by Matteo 
Corbinelli to the left of the Communion Altar and dedicated to Saint Mary 
Magdalen houses Agnolo del Mazziere’s The Holy Trinity with Saints Mary 
Magdalen and Catherine of Alexandria (fig. 7.1), which centers on a depiction of 
the Trinity as the throne of grace. The décor of all three chapels thus addresses 
themes related to the Holy Spirit and to Saint Augustine. This configuration, 
which honored the presence of the sacred at the Communion Altar but also 
served as a reminder of the Hermits’ authority within the space of the choir, 
may be read as an Augustinian visual and thematic enframing of the central 
Communion Chapel. 


6.2 The Capponi Right Arm 
A larger grouping of chapels that relate to Augustine, the Augustinian order, 
and the church of Santo Spirito occupied the southern corner of the right arm 
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(diag. 1). The two chapels at the entrance to the cappocroce on the right arm 
were founded in the fifteenth century by the Capponi di San Frediano and the 
Capponi d’Altopascio and were respectively dedicated to Saint Augustine and 
to his mother Saint Monica.!24 The original décor of these chapels remains un- 
certain, however. In the eighteenth century, Richa identified in the chapel of 
Saint Augustine a “Mary with the infant Jesus and saints,” which he gave to 
Filippo Lippi, confusing it perhaps with Lippi’s Barbadori altarpiece in the sac- 
risty.!25 Although the painting noted by Richa appears to have been replaced 
by the early nineteenth century, it was later identified by Elizabeth and Walter 
Paatz with a group of c. 1470 panels at the National Gallery in London attrib- 
uted to the Florentine artist Zanobi di Machiavelli (1418-79). Together, these 
panels form a polyptych in which the Madonna and Child, surrounded by an- 
gels, are flanked by Saints John the Evangelist, John the Baptist, Nicholas of 
Tolentino, and Nicholas of Bari to the Virgin’s right, and by saints Augustine, 
Marc, Bartholomew, and Monica to her left.126 

Scholars have been hesitant to identify the National Gallery panels with 
Santo Spirito in part because they depart from the tavola quadrata format of 
the church’s other Quattrocento altarpieces.!2” However, certain factors argue 
for the possibility that Machiavelli’s panels did indeed decorate the chapel of 
the Capponi di San Frediano. Exquisitely detailed and delicately hued, they 
were clearly a substantial commission given to a Florentine painter for an im- 
portant Augustinian context; they feature several Augustinian saints, to the 
Virgin’s left, Augustine, who wears the habit of the order under his cope, and 
his mother Monica; To Mary’s right, John the Evangelist, Nicholas of Tolentino 
and Nicholas of Bari. Moreover, the presence of the two saints John and the two 
saints Nicholas to the Virgin’s right are entirely consistent with the patronage 
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of Niccolo di Giovanni “il Grasso” Capponi, who became patron of the cha- 
pel at some point after 1485. As we saw, Niccolo di Giovanni had originally ac- 
quired a Santo Spirito chapel in 1472.!28 Niccolo may have been impelled at 
that time—well before the date when restrictions were imposed on the for- 
mat of the altarpieces—to commission an altarpiece for that chapel. While 
the date of 1472 is a late one for the execution of a polyptych, particularly in a 
Florentine context, it is possible that Niccolo wished to refer to the appearance 
of an altarpiece that had adorned the chapel founded in 1459 by Gino di Neri 
Capponi in the old church and was subsequently destroyed in the fire of 1471.129 

The adjoining chapel of Saint Monica, belonging to the Capponi d’Altopascio 
appears to have received no altarpiece before 1578.!°° The chapel adjacent to 
that of Saint Monica, the first on the east side of the left transept, had been 
originally founded by Pietro Vellutti’s 1411 will, which required the endowment 
of a chapel at Santo Spirito upon the death of Pietro’s male heirs. This provi- 
sion took effect in 1470, under the supervision of Piero de Rossi, the patron 
of the adjoining chapel. Judging from the chapel décor, De Rossi essentially 
conferred the responsibility for furnishing the Velluti chapel on the friars. That 
chapel received in the 1480s an altarpiece that represented the Madonna del 
Soccorso, still in situ today, and attributed to the Florentine artist Domenico 
del Zanobi, active in the second half of the 1400s.!"! Zanobi’s painting displays 
the Virgin in confrontation with the devil, her arm raised, a truncheon in her 
hand: a young child clings to the Virgin's cloak and his mother kneels in prayer 
on the left. As with other representations of the Madonna del Soccorso, the 
artist has intensified the effects of drama and pathos by framing the action as 
closely as possible in the manner of an andachtsbild, trimming down the tip 
of the Madonna’s truncheon, the corner of the mother’s dress and the devil’s 
shoulder. Most likely executed in the 1480s, the painting includes the high 
background wall topped with greenery found in the other altarpieces from the 
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same decade in the right hand of the choir, evidence perhaps of an effort to 
integrate the cult image into the choir décor.!32 

The iconography of the Madonna del Soccorso derived from a collection 
of early fourteenth-century miraculous narratives.!33 The first, associated 
with a statue of the Madonna and Child in the Augustinian Hermit church of 
Sant'Agostino in Palermo, recounted the recovery of the convent’s prior from 
illness thanks to the statue’s intervention. That first miracle was connected to 
the subsequent apparition of the Virgin in the streets of Palermo to rescue a 
child threatened by the Devil. By the fifteenth century, those linked narratives 
had been associated with yet another tale, that of a mother whose child, sin- 
fully conceived during Holy Week, was about to be carried off by the devil; the 
mother invoked the Virgin, who appeared armed with a club and saved the 
child. Multiple depictions of this scene, sometimes involving local variants, 
were executed in Augustinian Hermit centers throughout the 1480s and gos. 

The work in the Velluti chapel, an early example of the image in central Italy, 
is thus a substitutional cult painting, specific to the Augustinians Hermits who 
believed that it preserved the miraculous effectiveness of the original statue 
in Palermo. Tellingly, in his will of 1518, the prior of Santo Spirito, Fra Niccolo 
Bicchiellini, asked that novices pray for his soul at the altar of the church's 
image of the Madonna del Soccorso.!34 Mirella Levi d'Ancona has associated 
the worship of the Madonna del Soccorso to the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception.!35 By linking the Devil's pursuit of the child to that child’s sinful 
conception during Holy Week, the third Madonna del Soccorso narrative ties 
Mary’s salvific power to her immaculate status. The liturgy of the Immaculate 
Conception was celebrated in the Velluti chapel, which was very likely dedi- 
cated to that feast. 

The next chapel in the right arm was founded in 1485 by the heirs of 
Giovanni di Guido de Rossi. It was the site of the ceremonies of the Compagnia 
dei Bianchi and housed that confraternity’s miraculous image of the Crocifisso 
dei Bianchi. As we noted earlier, the association between the confraternity and 


132 Other renditions of the image feature a variety of backdrops, see e.g., the c. 1494 
Madonna del Soccorso attributed to Francesco Melanzio, now in the Pinacoteca commu- 
nale of Montefalco, and the c. 1502 version by Gerino da Pistoia in the Museo Civico in 
Sansepolcro. 

133 Efrat El-Hanany, “Beating the Devil: Images of the Madonna del Soccorso in Italian 
Renaissance Art.” (PhD diss., University of Indiana, 2006). 

134 ASF, CRS 122, fol. 200b, cited in Frey, Michelangelo Buonarroti, 108-9. 

135 Mirella Levi D'Ancona, The Iconography of the Immaculate Conception in the Middle Ages 
and Early Renaissance, College Art Association monographs, vol. 7 of monographs on ar- 
cheology and the fine arts (Ann Arbor MI: College Art Association in collaboration with 
the University of Michigan, 1957). 
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FIGURE 2.8 

Domenico di Zanobi, 
Madonna del Soccorso, 1480s, 
Santo Spirito, Florence. 
PHOTO: SCALA/ART 
RESOURCE, NY 


the Augustinian friars dated from the fourteenth-century Bianchi processions 
with which the Augustinians Hermits and the Augustinian bishop of Florence, 
Onofrio Visdomini, were much involved.!86 These associations were made clear 
by the chapel decoration, which was designed to frame and to underscore the 
crucifix and thus to orient the devotions of its beholder. The décor, removed 
in 1602, included, below the crucifix, a painted frieze that depicted the original 
processions of the Bianchi under the guidance of an Augustinian friar, who is 
shown holding aloft a crucifix.187 

Most likely, as suggested by Lisa Venturini, that image functioned as the pre- 
della of a composite altarpiece centered on the tabernacle that contained the 
Crucifix.!88 Two c. 1480 panels by Botticini, representing standing figures with- 
in a l'antica arches, now at the Accademia in Florence, have been associated 


136 Holmes, The Miraculous Image, 90. 

137 Regesto documentario, do. N 132, 25 June 1602, in Agostini, La Chiesa di Santo Spirito, 352; 
Capretti, “La pinacoteca sacra,” 242. 

138 Venturini, Francesco Botticini, 50, 51; Capretti, “La pinacoteca sacra,’ 242. 
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with this design.!89 The right-hand figure, a mature, commanding bishop saint 
holding a book and wearing the Augustinian habit under his cope, is certainly 
Saint Augustine (fig. 2.9). The left-hand figure, an elderly grief-stricken woman 
in an ample dark blue cloak trimmed in gold, a star—Mary’s Stella Maris—on 
her shoulder, must be Mary; her age and desolate expression would have been 
appropriate in a panel that flanked a crucifix (fig. 2.10).140 

Venturini’s thesis is supported by the Compagnia dei Bianchi’s 1777 inven- 
tory, which lists the components of what must have been the chapel décor, 
including the altar, “dove stave anticamente il nostro Santissimo Crocifisso,” 
the tabernacle which must have framed the crucifix, panels representing Mary 
and Saint Augustine, and a “gradino di piedi” painted with the story of the holy 
crucifix.!4#! Here again, the Augustinian enshrinement of the Compagnia’s mi- 
raculous crucifix testifies to the friars’ resolve to display that cult object and 
host the confraternity assembled around it within an Augustinian framework. 
In so doing, they defined the chapel of the de Rossi in terms of the history of 
their house—specifically its participation in the processions of the Bianchi— 
and the presence of their founder. Indeed, the chapter strenuously—although 
unsuccessfully—opposed the removal of the tabernacle’s predella at the 
time of its sixteenth century renovation.142 As Venturini notes, the present 
décor, fashioned by Bernardo Buontalenti, reads as a Seicento translation of 
Botticini’s earlier composite altarpiece; it incorporates arched niches occupied 
by grisaille cut-out images, one of the Virgin Mary, the other of Saint Augustine. 

The next chapel along the choir’s right arm, that of the Nerli, housed 
Filippino Lippi’s Nerli altarpiece (fig. 6.1), a work that demonstrates, more 
clearly than any other in the choir the imprint of its patrons, the wealthy and 
noble Tanai de Nerli and his large family.!43 The Nerlis’ ancient lineage, French 
connections, philanthropic and marital values, and anti-Savonarolan views 
are all conveyed or at least implicit in Filippino’s painting. Yet, here again, a 
sweeping invenzione inserted the patrons’ concerns into a narrative structure 
and a temporal, spatial, and ethical architecture derived from views and topoi 
specific to Saint Augustine and associated with his name. We can only imagine 


139 Anna Padoa Rizzo, “Per Francesco Botticini,” Antichita Viva xv, 5 (1976): 3-19, 16, n. 24. 

140 In the 1470s and 1480s Botticini appears to have collaborated in the creation of several 
composite works. For example, he executed for the Collegiata of Sant'Andrea at Empoli 
a Sacramental Tabernacle in which two saints stand within classical niches flanking the 
Communion receptacle as well as the painted wings and predella of a Tabernacle of Saint 
Sebastian centered on a statue of the saint by Antonio Rossellino. Venturini, Francesco 
Botticini, 201, fig. 101 and 181 fig. 71. 

141 Venturini, Francesco Botticini, 51. 

142 Agostini, La Chiesa di Santo Spirito, 11, 352. 

143 For the Nerli altarpiece, see Chap. 6 below. 
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FIGURE 2.9 Francesco Botticini, FIGURE 2.10 Francesco 
Saint Augustine, late Botticini, The 
1480s, Accademia, Virgin Mary, late 
Florence 1480s, Accademia, 
Florence 


that the negotiations that lead to the painting’s composition were prolonged, 
and indeed Filippino’s significant pentimenti suggest that some issues were not 
yet resolved at the time of the work’s execution. 

The Nerli altar was separated by only one chapel from that of the Nerli’s 
kinsmen by marriage, the Capponi, which housed Piero di Cosimo’s Visitation 
(fig. 5.1). The chapel located between them was purchased by the Nasi 
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family, also relatives by marriage of the Capponi, and in c. 1500-1505 welcomed 
Raffaellino del Garbo’s Pietà (fig. 4.2). There are significant formal parallels 
between the three altarpieces: the Pietà, like the Visitation, a narrative image 
with saints, has a similar varied landscape backdrop and mimics Piero’s style 
in its handling of rocks and vegetation on the side of the panel close to the 
Visitation.!44 At the same time, the posture of the Pietd’s figures, two kneeling 
saints in front of two standing saints, parallels the position of the foreground 
figures in the Nerli altarpiece. 

This suggests that del Garbo was requested to create a painting that could 
serve as a formal hinge between the two earlier works. While the three patron 
families, related by marriage, likely supported the assimilation of their altar- 
pieces, the purpose of the grouping may have been primarily devotional. As 
will be discussed later, each of the three works was designed to elicit in the 
viewer a devotional reading along spiritual lines, with a strong Augustinian 
resonance—charity within the City of Man, the suffering of Christ and the 
Virgin at the Passion, the spiritual rebirth of the soul at the birth of Christ. 
Santo Spirito’s friars appear to have the seized the opportunity offered by the 
proximity of two pictorially dense and complex works, the Visitation and the 
Nerli altarpiece, to fashion a tri-partite meditational locus that would primar- 
ily serve their own contemplative practice. 

While figures and themes related to Santo Spirito and the Augustinians 
were well-represented in the right arm of the choir, the North arm at the end 
of the fifteenth century lacked furnishings in three of its chapels. In that arm 
as well, however, the Augustinians made their presence felt. Maso del Banco’s 
altarpiece in the Vettori chapel spoke to the friars’ concern with institutional 
continuity. In the left corner of the north arm, the Bardi altarpiece (fig. 4.3) 
and del Donzello’s Annunciation (fig. 2.7) in an adjoining Frescobaldi Chapel, 
asserted, notably, the ties that bound Santo Spirito’s choir and its Augustinian 
community with the Virgin Mary and the institution of the Church. These two 
neighboring works, as well, were likely designed to provide their viewers with 
opportunities for joint meditative scrutiny 


144 Burke, Changing Patrons, 79. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Santo Spirito Format: Fashioning Sacred Space 


1 The Santo Spirito Format: Spatial Continuity and Figural Presence 


The salience in Santo Spirito’s choir altarpieces of themes and figures relevant 
to the Augustinian order and to Santo Spirito itself indicates that the friars 
engaged with those works as one means by which to claim as their own the 
broader choir space beyond the friars’ choir proper. I will argue in this chap- 
ter that many of those altarpieces make use of a compositional formula that 
links them to the choir space and promotes an understanding of that space as 
meaningful and holy in terms of special relevance to the community of friars. 
Eight of the fifteenth-century altarpieces in the cappocroce of Santo Spirito 
are sacra conversazioni with only two saints to either side of a central configu- 
ration.! The Communion Altar reredos also includes two saints to either side of 
its central tabernacle, and the composite altarpiece that very likely framed the 
Crocifisso dei Bianchi featured two flanking figures, Saint Augustine and the 
Virgin (figs. 2.9 and 2.10). By 1500 the restriction on the number of saints ap- 
pears to have been lifted: Raffaellino del Garbo’s c. 1500 Nasi Pietà and the 1505 
Segni altarpiece each feature four saints. Yet, in these works as well, an effort 
was made—at least in formal terms—to mitigate the presence of the two ad- 
ditional saints. Thus, the Pieta’s composition, in which two foreground saints 
kneel in front of the background saints, creates two pendant columnar forms, 
much like the arrangement of donors and saints in the nearby Nerli altarpiece. 
Two-saint compositions are hardly rare in fifteenth-century Florence. 
However, the concerted use of that formula at the end of the Quattrocento, 
a time that saw altarpiece compositions grow increasingly complex and 
monumental, is certainly striking.* The insistence of the authorities on this 
restriction on the number of saints and the resistance of certain patrons to 
its application may be seen in the del Mazziere brothers’ Madonna and Child 
Enthroned with Saints Bartholomew, Nicholas of Bari, and Donors (fig. 3.2) 


1 Gardner von Teuffel, “Lorenzo Monaco,’ 19; Dombrowski, Die religiösen Gemälde, 258; Nelson, 
“Memorial Chapels,’ 366-367. 

2 Andrea de Marchi, La pala daltare: dal polittico alla pala quadra, dispense del corso tenuto 
nell'aa. 201/2012 (Firenze: Art e Libri Firenze, 2012); Capretti, “L'altare Del Pugliese nella 
Chiesa dello Spedale degli Innocenti: un esempio di dialogo fra pittura e scultura,” in Piero 
di Cosimo: Painter of Faith and Fable, eds. Dennis Geronimus and Michael W. Kwakkelstein 
(Leiden: Brill, 2018), 48-50. 
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painted for Bartolommeo Corbinelli’s chapel in the left arm. Saints Jerome and 
Bernard, likely the onomastic saints of the patron’s close relatives, intrude in 
the foreground as profile busts en abîme, a device usually reserved for donors.3 
A similar fudging of the restriction occurred in the Nerli altarpiece. Because, in 
that case, the third saint was the young Saint John the Baptist, Filippino Lippi 
was able to include him as a participant in the central configuration of the 
Madonna and Child. 

This two-saint formula, which lays bare the underlying symmetry of the con- 
versazione form and emphasizes the axial placement of the central figures, is 
accompanied in most of the altarpieces by a consistent set of representational 
features: the saints are placed close to the picture plane and, together with 
the Virgin and Child, occupy a nondescript, abbreviated foreground space sev- 
ered from the painting’s background and illuminated by a light source in front 
and to the left of the panel. As we saw, the three sacre conversazioni from the 
1480s in the Corbinelli and Ubertini Chapels of the left arm—The Madonna 
and Child Enthroned with Saints Thomas and Augustine (fig. 3.1), The Madonna 
and Child Enthroned with Saints Bartholomew, Nicholas of Bari, and Donors 
(fig. 3.2), and The Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints Bartholomew and 
John the Evangelist (fig. 3.3) —substitute for the background an old-fashioned 
paneled wall. In his 1484 Bardi altarpiece (fig. 4.3), Botticelli transformed that 
wall into a tall hedge of niches fronted by a parapet. By the 1490s, patrons and 
artists must have found the wall unacceptable. Later works make use instead 
of a landscape backdrop, which is removed from the foreground by a loggia 
in the Nerli and Segni altarpieces (figs. 6.1 and 8.1) and the Biliotti Chapel The 
Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints Matthew and Jerome (fig. 3.4). In 
Piero di Cosimo’s Visitation and Agnolo del Mazziere’s Trinity (figs. 5.1 and 7.1), 
foreground and background are severed by an abrupt drop in terrain. Similarly, 
in Raffaellino del Garbo’s Pietà (fig. 4.2), a deep fissure, suggestive of earthly 
convulsions associated with the death of Christ, breaks the rocky foreground 
on which the figures are gathered from the landscape backdrop. 

Capretti has raised the possibility that one of the first altarpieces executed 
for the choir, the 1482 Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints Thomas and 
Augustine in the chapel founded by Tommaso Corbinelli (fig. 3.1), may have 
served as an easily reproducible model for other paintings in the church.‘ If a 
model was involved, it seems likely, however, that it would have been one as- 
sociated with the old church of Santo Spirito, given the continued relevance of 
that church’s décor to both friars and patrons. One candidate for such a role is 
Filippo Lippi’s Barbadori altarpiece (fig. 1.7), which prominently features Saint 


3 Capretti, “La pinacoteca sacra,” 244. 
4 Capretti, “La pinacoteca sacra,’ 249. 
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Augustine and whose Christ Child may have served as a model for the Christ 
Child of the Communion Altar. 

A highly innovative work involving effects of multi-dimensional space, 
crowding, and movement, the Barbadori altarpiece does not at first glance 
appear relevant to the simplified formula of the choir altarpieces. Yet Lippi’s 
painting, which maneuvers between the random facticity of the real and 
the stability of the transcendent, manifests a preoccupation with order. 
Throughout, the artist endeavored to corral his unwieldy gathering of angels 
by maintaining rigorous symmetry. In the foreground, the triple arched frame 
loosely connected to the painted colonettes roughly delimits equal planes oc- 
cupied by the frontal forms of the Madonna and Child and the painting’s two 
foremost angels. Symmetry, applied to balusters, putti, colonettes, angels, and 
kneeling saints, becomes insistent. Faced with having to depict two bishop 
saints, Frediano and Augustine, Lippi simply made them identical—lean, 
clean-shaved men with small heads and intent faces, grasping their croziers. 

The figural elements in the foreground of the Barbadori altarpiece—a cen- 
tral Madonna and Child flanked by two angels and two saints placed close to 
the picture plane—would have provided Cosimo Rosselli with the constituent 
features of his Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints Thomas and Augustine 
(fig. 3.1). These features were then faithfully reproduced by the del Mazziere 
brothers in their 1480s conversazioni: The Madonna and Child Enthroned with 
Saints Bartholomew, Nicholas of Bari, and Donors (fig. 3.2) and The Madonna 
and Child Enthroned with Saints Bartholomew and John the Evangelist (fig. 3.3). 
All three works reflect the preoccupation with symmetry displayed in Lippi’s 
painting: their background walls are topped with treetops and potted plants 
that precisely mirror each other on either side of the central axis. This bilateral 
formation deviates from the more varied display of wall-top greenery that pre- 
vailed in the early to mid 1400s, when the background wall was more common- 
ly used. In addition, the paneling of the wall functions like a grid on which the 
symmetrical foreground composition is displayed so that, for instance, the fig- 
ures of Saints Thomas and Augustine are equidistant from the centrally placed 
Madonna, each framed by the wall’s marble panels. Meanwhile, the limitation 
of the saints to two reduces the opportunities for fluid interaction and maxi- 
mizes effects of order at the expense of descriptive mimesis. 

The triple iteration of this composition in neighboring chapels of the 
left arm compounds its static, grid-like effect, so that the painted décor in 
much of the Corbinelli left arm appears as abstract as it is pictorial, a two- 
dimensional rendition of Brunelleschi’s own modularity.5 Elsewhere in the 
choir, the elimination of the identical angels that flank the Virgin’s throne and 


5 On this grid-like effect, see as well Dombrowski, Die religiösen Gemalde, 260. 
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FIGURE 3.1 Cosimo Rosselli, The Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints Thomas and 
Peter (originally Augustine), 1482, Santo Spirito, Florence 
PHOTO: SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY 


the replacement of the background wall by a loggia or a distant landscape, al- 
leviate this diagrammatic effect. However, even these later conversazioni—to 
which we can add one purely narrative altarpiece, Del Donzello's Annunciation 
(fig. 2.7) —obey an evident symmetrical and axial imperative. 
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FIGURE 3.2 Donnino and Agnolo del Mazziere, The 
Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints 
Bartholomew, Nicholas of Bari, and Donors, 1480s, 
Santo Spirito, Florence 
PHOTO: SCALA/ ART RESOURCE, NY 


OC OCP 2 06.20! 
FIGURE 3.3 
Donnino and Agnolo del Mazziere, The Madonna and Child 
Enthroned with Saints Bartholomew and John the Evangelist, c. 
1489, Santo Spirito, Florence 
PHOTO: SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY 
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A case in point is Piero di Cosimo’s The Visitation with Saints Nicholas of 
Bari and Anthony Abbot (fig. 5.1). A work from the 1490s, it eliminates the back- 
ground wall and introduces incidents, multiple small-scale figures, and a varied 
landscape into its background. Nonetheless, the composition is emphatically 
bilateral: it is centered on two female figures standing on its central axis and 
delimited by two equidistant male saints in the foreground and two analogous 
mid-ground urban facades. Interestingly, a recent infrared analysis of the panel 
reveals that originally its distant landscape backdrop was also symmetrical: the 
mountain behind Saint Nicholas on the left with its distinctive jutting rock was 
mirrored by a similar mountain formation on the right behind Saint Anthony.® 
Clearly, Piero had been asked to produce a composition whose emphatic sym- 
metry maintained the effects of order, proportion, and simplicity characteristic 
of the choir altarpieces to date, despite the multiple pictorial incidents intro- 
duced into its mid-ground and background. Ultimately, the artist, perhaps in 
conjunction with representatives of the Capponi clan and/or the friars, must 
have decided that the panel’s symmetry was too extreme. The mountain on the 
right was replaced with a rounded hill. Whether or not the friars supported this 
repainting, they appear to have been very much involved in its execution: as 
the altarpiece now stands, the hill is topped with a large building and a storm 
cloud, details that are significant to an Augustinian reading of the painting. 


2 Shared Space 


The conversazioni from the 1490s in the choir thus negotiated between a sim- 
plified, bilateral model and the impetus to introduce copia onto the panel’s 
grid. They retained notably the earlier works’ narrow, simplified foreground 
terrain, isolated from the painting’s background, and occupied—usually—by 
the Madonna and Child and two equidistant saints positioned close to the 
picture plane. This “Santo Spirito format” was distinctive in its lack of orna- 
ment, and most often, in its smooth and textureless ground. The three left arm 
conversazioni from the 1480s by Rosselli and the Del Mazziere brothers (e.g., 
figs. 3.1, 3.2, and 3.3) and—in part—Piero di Cosimo’s Visitation (fig. 5.1) fea- 
ture a rose-hued floor that evidently alludes to Santo Spirito’s terracotta til- 
ing. Other works, such as the Nerli (fig 6.1) and Segni (fig. 8.1) altarpieces and 
the Biliotti Chapel The Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints Matthew and 


6 Elizabeth Walmsley, “Constructing the Underdrawing in Piero di Cosimo’s Construction of a 
Palace,’ in Piero di Cosimo: Painter of Faith and Fable, eds. Geronimus and Kwakkelstein, 269 
and fig. 11.4. 
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Jerome (fig. 3.4), employ subdued tan or bisque hues. In either case, the un- 
naturally smooth ground avoids the effect of depth created by the receding tile 
patterns commonly employed in Quattrocento painting and lacks the facticity 
of real world referents such as tile or carpet. While alluding, in some cases, 
to the rose color of Santo Spirito’s terracotta floor, it is intended to provide 
the figures with a ground that evades specific material referentiality and thus 
retains some of the abstraction and clarity of the earlier conversazioni in the 
left arm.’ The impact of this semiotically inactive flooring could be significant: 
in the case of the Visitation for instance, Baxandall’s oft-cited suggestion that 
the painting's composition may be derived from a stage set reflects in part the 
segregation of the foreground from the background landscape, the proximity 
of the foreground saints to the picture plane, and the odd referential neutrality 
of the flooring.8 The fact that Piero’s foreground scheme inventively adapts its 
subject to the requirements of the Santo Spirito format is only apparent when 
the work is studied in relation to others throughout the choir. 

Among the purposes served by the consistent application of the format to 
the choir’s conversazioni was to create in all three arms of the croce effects of 
continuity between the fictive world of the paintings and the real world of the 
choir. Severed from the painting’s background, its figures placed close to— 
sometimes right up against—the picture plane, the neutral space of the fore- 
ground projects out towards the beholder. Precisely because it is plain and its 
ground indeterminate, no material specifics distract the viewer from imagin- 
ing the forward displacement of the altarpiece image and its seamless merging 
with the choir setting. Moreover, as Capretti has asserted, the front-left light 
source applied to the conversazioni mimics the actual direction of the light 
within the choir.® As a result, the viewer experiences precisely what Shearman 
described as “shared space”: the imaginary transformation of the area of real 
space in front of the painting—which at Santo Spirito comprised the entirety 
of the narrow chapel niche—into an extension of the paintings fictive space.!° 
In the case of the Capponi Visitation, the hazy reflection of Santo Spirito vis- 
ible in the one of Saint Nicholas’ shining balls affirms the notional reality un- 
derlying the experience of continuous space, as does the Santo Spirito dove 
suspended above the foreground of the Nerli altarpiece (fig. 6.1). In the case of 


7 Dennis Geronimus, “Plainspoken Piety: Drama and the Poetry of the Everyday in Piero’s 
Devotional Works,” in Piero di Cosimo: The Poetry of Painting in Renaissance Florence, eds. 
Gretchen A. Hirschauer and Dennis Geronimus (Washington: National Gallery of Art, 
2015), exhibition catalogue, National Gallery of Art, February 1-May 3, 2015, 24-35, 29. 
Baxandall, Painting and Experience, 72-73. 

Capretti, “Antefatti della Controriforma,” 48. 

10 Shearman, Only Connect, 59. 
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the Nerli altarpiece, it is the experience of an interpenetrated fictive and real 
space that encourages the viewer of that painting to imaginatively enter the 
image and occupy the empty space that appears reserved for him or her at the 
Virgin's feet. 

Interpenetrated spaces of this sort were not rare in Renaissance religious 
art, as Shearman and others have shown.” What is striking in this case is the 
consistent application of these devices to all the sacre conversazioni of the 
choir so as to create an overall effect that modulates the beholder’s experience 
of the choir space as a whole. Indeed, in those three conversazioni in which a 
natural setting replaces the neutral foreground flooring and thus reduces the 
impression of continuity between the fictive and the real, the artists made use 
of alternative devices to obtain similar effects. In his Bardi altarpiece with its 
garden setting (fig. 4.3), Botticelli placed the vivid, chiseled figures of his two 
saint Johns right up against the picture plane. He then underlined their im- 
mediate proximity by including a sliver of shadow in the foreground in front of 
the ledge on which the saints stand. That shadow—and the small image of the 
Crucifixion inserted at its center—portrays, to use again Shearman’s words, 
“liminal space,’ that is a glimpse of the viewer's own space, lapping, so to 
speak, the foot of Botticelli’s painted world.!? Similarly, Agnolo del Mazziere’s 
Trinity (fig. 7.1), whose foreground meadow merges the Magdalen’s Provence 
retreat with the hill of Golgotha, thrusts forward towards the picture plane to 
such an extent that Adam’s skull appears to be propped up against the pic- 
ture frame and the crucifix appears to lean out into our space. The six figures 
of Raffaellino del Garbo's Pietà (fig. 4.2) cluster tightly in the painting’s stony 
foreground, while the Magdalen’s pot of ointment is placed ostensibly at the 
panel’s forward edge, right up against the picture plane. 

Arguably, the foreground’s forward propulsion in these works serves not 
only to suggest spatial and definitional continuity between space and image, 
but also to convey the movement of the paired and foregrounded saints who, 
unmoored within their neutral setting, float out into the real-world locus of 
the chapel. In his discussion of medieval and Renaissance viewers’ interac- 
tion with devotional images, Hans Belting described an imaginary dialogue 
between viewer and holy figure akin to the powerful sense of personhood 


” 


11 Shearman, Only Connect, 59-101; Cody, “Andrea del Sarto’s ‘Disputation’” 13-15. In his 
crowded reliefs for the bronze pulpits of San Lorenzo, Donatello pushed his figures for- 
ward over and around the edges of the images so that they protrude aggressively into the 
viewer's space, Debby, The Renaissance Pulpit, 161, 162; 3-34. 
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and presence communicated by the cult image.!3 At Santo Spirito itself the 
direct, concentrated gaze of Maso di Banco's frontal Virgin suggests a mutual 
acknowledgement of presence performed by Mary and the viewer. In turn, the 
Santo Spirito format, by isolating the saints at the front of the altarpiece and 
placing them in a foreground that appears continuous with the viewer’s space, 
seems engineered to evoke effects of figural presence. 

In his discussion of the imputed personhood of art objects, Alfred Gell 
argued that an image’s component parts—its figures for instance—convey 
intentionality if they seem to demonstrate agency with respect to the image 
as a whole." In the case of the choir conversazioni, the foreground saints’ 
emergence out of the image lends itself to a reading that assigns them such 
intentionality. The saints may thus be seen as moving forward into the choir 
space as autonomous psychic presences. The fierce spiritual intensity of 
Botticelli’s Baptist who, placed at the very edge of the painting, parts his lips 
to call out into our space the words inscribed on his standard, manifests clear- 
ly that emergent psychic intentionality, as does the highly animated pose of 
the Biliotti altarpiece’s Saint Jerome. In the Capponi Visitation, on the other 
hand, it is the intense, task-focused interiority of the foreground saints that 
conveys their psychological presence as independent subjectivities within the 
choir space. Those effects of spatial continuity and figural emergence may be 
said to culminate at Santo Spirito with Raphael's 1506-1508 The Madonna and 
Child Enthroned with Saints Peter, Bernard, Anthony Abbot, and Augustine (The 
Madonna of the Baldachin) in the church’s nave. The saints cluster recogniz- 
ably in one of Santo Spirito’s niche chapels, almost spilling out of its narrow 
space, while with startling immediacy a half-smiling Augustine welcomes the 
viewer to the worship of the Virgin and Child. 


3 Heaven and the Choir 


As addressed by Rona Goffen in an authoritative article, the sacra conver- 
sazione is not merely a compositional device but a subject matter—the 


13 Hans Belting, Likeness and Presence: A History of the Image before the Era of Art, trans. 
Edmund Jephcott (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994), 409-457. 

14 Alfred Gell, Art and Agency: An Anthropological Theory (Oxford University Press, 1998), 
76-77. 

15 Goffen, “Nostra Conversatio in Caelis est,’ in particular 198, 199. Goffen noted the original 
eighteenth-century derivation of the term sacra conversazione from the language of Paul’s 
letter to the Philippians 3:20: “nostro conversatio in caelis est ...,” a context that indicates 
not a momentary interaction, but a prolonged state of conduct or community. 
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community of the Blessed in Heaven under the governance of Mary and her 
Child. Seven of the choir’s ten conversazioni, works centered onthe Madonnaand 
Child, portray the Court of Heaven. In those altarpieces, the effect of spatial 
and figural continuity speaks in metaphorical and notional terms of the aspi- 
rational identification of the friars’ community with the world of Marian bliss 
that they portray. Under the impact of the multiple conversazioni scattered on 
its chapel walls, the choir takes on the character of a sacred space penetrated 
and illumined by the accessibility of Heaven. 

Metaphors for the New Jerusalem inscribed into the choir’s architecture it- 
self affirm the choir’s connection to heavenly space. The drum of the dome is 
pierced by twelve circular windows below twelve ribbed sections, while the 
number of the chapels in three arms of the crossing is twenty-four, twelve on 
each side of the crossing’s central axis. The numerical symbolism here would 
have been evident to patrons and friars: The Heavenly Jerusalem, as described 
by John in Revelation 21, has twelve gates in which stand twelve angels and 
on which are inscribed the twelve names of the tribes of Israel (Rev. 21:12). 
Moreover, “... the wall of the city had twelve foundations and in them the 
twelve names of the twelve apostles of the lamb” (Rev 21:14).16 

These references to the New Jerusalem are consistent with readings of 
church architecture prevalent since early Christianity.” In one seventh- 
century hymn, the dome of Hagia Sophia in Edessa was celebrated as an image 
of the heaven of heavens.!8 The twelfth-century Consecration liturgies of the 
choirs at Canterbury Cathedral and the abbey church of Saint Denis included 
the words of Genesis 28:17: “This is no other than the house of God, and the 
gate of heaven.”! The liturgy for church dedications according to the Roman 


16  Biferali, Ambrogio Massari, 61. 

17 Otto von Simson stated plainly: “The church is, mystically and liturgically, an image of 
Heaven.” The Gothic Cathedral 8; Paul Barolsky, “The Visionary Experience of Renaissance 
Art,” Word and Image 11 (1995): 176-178; Lawrence Hull Stookey, “The Gothic Cathedral 
as the Heavenly Jerusalem: Liturgical and Theological Sources, Gesta 8, 1 (1969); Paul 
Frankl, Gothic Architecture, rev. Paul Crossley, (First ed. Baltimore, Penguin Books, 1962, 
Revised Edition by Paul Crossley, 2000), 272-274; Jeanne Halgren Kilde, Sacred Power, 
Sacred Space, an introduction to Christian Architecture and Worship (Oxford University 
Press, 2008), 76, 77; James Snyder, Medieval Art: Painting, Sculpture, Architecture 4th-14th 
century (New York: Abrams, 1989), 40; Kevin Seasoltz, “The Christian Church Building” 
in Transcending Architecture: Contemporary views on Sacred Space, ed. Julio Bermudez 
(Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 2015), 117. 

18 E. Baldwin Smith, The Dome: A Study in the History of Ideas (Princeton University Press, 
1950), 90. 

19 Ann. R. Meyer, Medieval Allegory and the Building of the New Jerusalem (Cambridge: 
D. S. Brewer, 2003), 82 Christopher Wilson, The Gothic Cathedral: The Architecture of the 
Great Church 130-1350 (London: Thames and Hudson, 1990), 8. 
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rite, which was followed at Santo Spirito, includes the antiphon: “All thy walls 
are of stones most precious, and the towers of Jerusalem shall be built up with 
jewels.”2° Given theological ballast by thirteenth-century commentators such 
as Honorius Augustodunensis in the twelfth century and Durandus in the thir- 
teenth, the assimilation of a church structure to the Heavenly Jerusalem was 
a well-trodden commonplace by the fifteenth century.?! One of the period’s 
most famous preachers John Geiler of Kaysersberg wrote of the “shape of the 
church itself, which reaches up to heaven with its towers, reminds us of the 
temple of glory where God is eternally contemplated and praised by all his 
angels and saints.”22 

At Santo Spirito, the geometry of the dome, the numbering of the chapels of 
the croce and the choir’s numerous sacre conversazioni assert in metaphorical 
terms the contiguity of Heaven to the space of the choir. The interest of the 
convent in notionally identifying the choir space and delineating its proximate 
relationship to the sacred is evident in del Donzello’s Annunciation (fig. 2.7), in 
which, as we saw, the Virgin annunciate is an embodiment of Ecclesia, the in- 
stitution of the Church. Although the setting of the Annunciation does not re- 
semble Santo Spirito’s choir in all points, it clearly represents the choir's mirror 
image. The locus in which the Annunciation occurs within the painting match- 
es precisely our position as viewers standing in front of the altarpiece, while 
the choir located behind us unfolds before us in the paintings background. Del 
Donzello further affirms the identity of his work’s setting with Santo Spirito’s 
choir by means of a visual pun: A Peruginesque open chapel on the central axis 
of the painting’s architectural backdrop reveals a celestial glory surrounding a 
faint image of the Father from which rays of light descend towards the Virgin 
annunciate. However, the dove of the Holy Spirit, a virtually universal feature 
of Italian Annunciations, is surprisingly omitted. We can only conclude that in 
this case the dove has been replaced by the setting—the eponymous church of 
Santo Spirito. This substitution confirms the specular relationship between the 
Santo Spirito choir itself and the Annunciation backdrop: we are expected to 
read both loci as mirror images of the same Marian space bordering upon and 
open to the kingdom of Heaven. 

As we saw, the unusual church setting of the Annunciation performs as a 
metonymy for the institution of the Church and thus supports the Virgin's 


20 “Lapides pretiosi omnes muri tui, et turres Jerusalem gemmis aedificabuntur” Stookey, 
“The Gothic Cathedral,” 36. 

21 Stookey, “The Gothic Cathedral,” 37. 

22 Crossley, “The Man from Inner Space: architecture and meditation in the choir of St. 
Laurence in Nuremberg,’ in Medieval Art: Recent Perspectives, eds. Gale R. Owen-Crocker 
and Timothy Graham (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1998), 175. 
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own identity as Ecclesia. Saint Augustine identified the Church with the City 
of God on earth—Civitas Dei peregrinans—the community of the Blessed 
whose pious life is a pilgrimage towards Heaven.?3 The Annunciation thus as- 
serts the identification of Santo Spirito’s choir, mirrored in the painting, with 
the Church and the City of God, collectivities open to and progressing towards 
heavenly glory. 

The contact between Heaven and choir represented an aspirational prox- 
imity to the divine that manifested the friars’ collective piety and their pur- 
suit of spiritual perfection. As an earthly space that, like its mirror-image the 
church depicted in the Annunciation, borders upon the heavenly, the choir 
is liminal space caught between Heaven and earth.?4 This liminal placement 
recalls another collective locus at the margins of the material world: the er- 
emitic retreat for which Pseudo-Augustine’s “fratres in Eremo” fled the noise 
of cities in order to contemplate God and to converse with angels. The quasi- 
paradisiacal character of this eremitic wilderness—which borders on Heaven's 
towers in the Augustinian Thebaid frescoes of San Giovanni Carbonara in 
Naples—paints the proximity of the Heavenly as a communal achievement 
accomplished through the cultivation of the monastic virtues and the practice 
of contemplation.?5 

In the Santo Spirito choir, it is the focused, active viewing of the friars 
that awaken the effects of Heavenly presence conveyed by the altarpieces. 
Conversely, the aspirational ideal of the choir as “House of God and gate of 


23 Augustine refused to identify all members of the earthly Church as eventual citizens of 
the heavenly City since “sons of the Church lie among the ungodly; and there are false 
Christians within the Church.’ Augustine, City of God, 1, 35, 45. However, he stated clearly 
that the institution of the Church is the Kingdom of God on earth: “Ergo ecclesia et nunc 
est regnum Christi regnumque caelorum,” Augustine, City of God, xx, 9, 915. In so doing, 
he distinguished between “the Church as it now is,’ when it includes imperfect members, 
from “the Church as it will be, when no evil person will be included.” Chap.1, n. 38. 

24 Similarly, Napoli describes the Carthusians’ sumptuous baroque church of san Martino 
in Naples as a liminal space existing “in dynamic tension between the eternal majesty 
of Heaven and the earthly and temporal realm of early modern Naples.” The Ethics of 
Ornament, 126. 

25 The monastic retreat meets the domain of Heaven in the c. 1500 Four Regular Canons 
Meditating with Saints Jerome and Augustine beside an Open Grave and a Scene of the 
Visitation, attributed to the Master of Spes Nostra. The painting features a cloister in which 
Augustinian Canons and saints meditate on death and the Savior. In the background, this 
cloister opens onto a paradise garden in which Mary watches Christ play among maidens 
and angels, an image that appears to function as the culmination of the canons’ contem- 
plative work. See chap. 2, n. 121; Henry Luttikhuizen, “Monastic Hospitality: The Cloister 
as Heart in Early Netherlandish Painting,” in Image and Imagination, eds. Falkenburg, 
Melion, and Richardson, 329-349. 
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Heaven” clarified and rendered salient the devotional spiritual charge inher- 
ent in the friars’ lives as Augustinian Hermits—the striving for individual self- 
transformation as a means of approaching a state of collective perfection. The 
luminous and accessible images of the Court of Heaven that flanked the choir 
thus served to remind the friars that their community must understand itself, 
as declared by Jordan of Quedlinburg, as a City of God on earth that endeavors 
to reproduce the virtues, blessedness, and beauties of Heaven. The extrac- 
tion of meaning from the encounter of architecture and painting thus served 
to promote within the choir’s space—and before the images that helped define 
it—an Augustinian climate of personal and communal spiritual reformation. 


4 The Santo Spirito Format, Simplicity, and Devotional Viewing 


The deployment of the Santo Spirito format within individual works and 
throughout the choir—itself a limitation of means through repetition—may 
also be understood as an effort at pictorial simplification, a reduction in orna- 
ment and, more broadly, in pictorial density that is freighted with ethical and 
religious significance. The difference between Rosselli's 1482 Madonna and 
Child Enthroned with Saints Thomas and Augustine (fig. 3.1) and Ghirlandaio’s 
1483 Madonna and Child with Saints Justus of Volterra and Zenobius, painted 
for the church of Saint Justus in Florence and now in the Uffizi, is striking. 
Ghirlandaio’s work, which features marble tiled stairs, a brightly hued and pat- 
terned carpet, a loggia background, and a lush foreground bouquet, as well 
as two saints, two archangels, and six angels, is striking. Lorenzo di Credi’s 
Madonna and Child with Saints John the Baptist and Zeno (the Madonna di 
Piazza) in Pistoia is far plainer than Ghirlandaio’s conversazione.?? Yet, at 
Santo Spirito, the Biliotti Chapel The Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints 
Matthew and Jerome (fig. 3.4), which is clearly derived from the Madonna di 
Piazza, is plainer still. By moving his saints forward to the edge of the image, 
enlarging the base of the Virgin's throne, and replacing di Credi’s colorful ar- 
rangement of carpet over tiles with a plain tan ground, the artist stripped down 
the painting’s setting and attenuated its impact, concentrating the viewer's at- 
tention on the figures of the saints and of the Child in the Virgin's lap. 


26 Jordan of Quedlinburg, “Sermones ad heremitas”; Migne, PL 40, 1238-1358; chap. 1, n. 13. 
27 Commissioned from Verrocchio in the 1470s but completed by Lorenzo di Credi in the late 
1480s. Jill Dunkerton and Luke Syson, “In Search of Verrocchio the Painter: The Cleaning 


and Examination of ‘The Virgin and Child with Two Angels,” National Gallery Technical 
Bulletin 31 (2010). 
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FIGURE 3.4 Giovanni Cianfanini (attr.), The Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints 
Matthew and Jerome (the Biliotti altarpiece), late 1490s, Santo Spirito, Florence 
PHOTO: SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY 


The reduced pictoriality of the sacre conversazioni in the left arm of Santo 
Spirito’s choir have been associated with the retardataire influence of Rosselli 
and his workshop from which the Del Mazziere brothers emerged.?8 As we 
saw, however, the spare symmetry of the Santo Spirito format and its tendency 
to abstraction—essentially a rejection of the Abertian rhetorical values of pic- 
torial copia and varietas and indeed of the Renaissance mimetic project as a 


28 Capretti, “La pinacoteca sacra,” 243. 
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whole—was applied, albeit to varying degrees, to all the conversazioni of the 
choir. The systematic deployment throughout that space of the same ordered 
and simplified scheme mimicked in pictorial terms the sobriety and unifor- 
mity of Brunelleschi’s processions of identical forms and the symmetry and 
economy of the chapels’ furnishing scheme. This tendency at Santo Spirito to 
minimize mimesis and pictoriality has an evident Augustinian flavor. Petrarch, 
writing in the fourteenth century as a friend and admirer of Santo Spirito’s 
scholars, has the character played by Augustine in his dialogue The Secretum 
deplore the wealth of mental images—fantasmata—shaped within the mind 
by actual images: “... that plague of apparitions rips and mangles your think- 
ing, and with its fatal multiplicity obstructs the way to illuminating medita- 
tion, through which we are raised up to the one and only highest light.’””9 The 
infinite multiplicity of pictorial possibilities—an echo of the variegated multi- 
plicity of the material world—infects and hinders the meditating mind which 
aspires to contemplate the Truth. 

Given the importance of interiority and introspective prayer and medita- 
tion for the Augustinian Hermits, the purity and intensity of individual and 
collective devotions within the choir would have been an issue of great con- 
cern to the friars. The rigorous simplicity of Santo Spirito’s architecture, the 
visual prominence of its centrally located high altar, and the uniformity of the 
chapel decorative scheme suggest that both the architect and the friars sought 
to embody in the church purified attitudes towards both liturgical practice and 
meditational viewing.*° The tendency to privilege proportion and symmetry in 
Santo Spirito’s altarpieces themselves thus served not only to mirror the purity 
of the architecture by giving two dimensional form to Saint Augustine’s aes- 
thetics, but also to shape and to elevate the spiritual response of the image’s 
beholder. 

Symmetry, in particular, was of interest to Augustine, who wrote of the 
mind’s natural attraction to the symmetrical placement of windows in a build- 
ing.3! The apparent preoccupation with symmetry and pictorial economy 
in the choir altarpieces recalls Augustine’s use of the beauty of “aequalitas 


29 Francesco Petrarch, The Secret, ed. Carol E. Quillen (Boston-New York: Bedford/ 
St. Martins, 2003), 100. 

30 _ Brunelleschi’s interest in centering altars within their chapels so that the priest could face 
the congregation would have revived early Christian custom, Battisti, Filippo Brunelleschi, 
18; Il Libro di Antonio Billi, ed. Frey, 32. 

31 Augustine, De vera religione, 30, 54-56, cited in Sciuto, “Tamquam tabula,’ 37. 
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numerosa"— expressed in artistic form—to assist the soul in ascending from 
the material to the incorporeal. In reducing pictorial features and emphasiz- 
ing symmetry, the choir conversazioni, like Santo Spirito’s architecture itself, 
offered themselves to the pious beholder “tamquam tabula in fluctibus"—as a 
foothold—on the path to true contemplation.82 In other words, the simplic- 
ity of the choir’s sacre conversazioni, integrated as it was within the church’s 
overall sober uniformity, was intended to perform, as suggested by Augustine, 
to assist the viewer's undistracted and elevated devotion. 

At the same time, in its tendency to simplicity the choir décor at Santo 
Spirito partook of a current of Quattrocento thought and artistic practice that 
argued for ornamental and pictorial restraint in a religious context. Stowell, 
for instance, has provided evidence that in Florence, pictorial simplicity in 
religious art was admired by commentators throughout the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries for stripping artifice and materiality from the image.83 These 
effects were sometimes associated with the views of Saint Augustine. It was be- 
lieved, for instance, that the simplified image allowed the viewer to rise up the 
hierarchy of vision outlined by Augustine in his De Genesi ad litteram, from the 
object of the eye’s sensory power to the intellect’s contemplation of Christian 
truth.84 

In discussing the architecture and furnishings of the Cathedral of Pienza, 
completed by 1462 by Rossellino under the direction of Pius 11, Van Os linked 
its clarity and simplicity to its creators’ religious and philosophical views, 
specifically their longing for the devotional fervor and liturgical simplicity of 
early Christianity.3° The imposition of a unified composition—two saints on 


32 Similarly, Didi-Huberman argued that certain abstract elements in Fra Angelico’s works 
signified the immateriality of the divine and facilitated contemplative access to a non- 
corporeal, transcendent realm, Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 41-74. 

33 Stowell, Spiritual Language, 45-64. “Expressions of skepticism regarding images, let alone 
outright hostility, running right through the fifteenth century, even in the mainstream, 
have been underplayed.” Jeffrey K. Hamburger, “Seeing and Believing: The Suspicion of 
Sight and the Authentication of Vision in Late Medieval Art and Devotion,” in Imagination 
und Wirklichkeit. Zum Verhältnis von mentalen und realen Bildern in der Kunst der frühen 
Neuzeit, eds. Klaus Kriiger and Alessandro Nova (Mainz: Von Zabern, 2000), 48. 

34 Augustine, Literal Meaning of Genesis, 12: 6, 15: 185, 186; Stowell, Spiritual Language, 59, 
60; Christian Kleinbub, “Raphael’s ‘Transfiguration’ as Visio-Devotional Program,” The Art 
Bulletin 90, 3 (Sep., 2008): 367-393, 367. 

35 Van Os, “Painting in a House of Glass,” 33-36. On the other hand, the Quattrocento in- 
terest in expressing early Christian religious values through architectural forms did 
not necessarily involve a simplified style; see Irving Lavin, “Donatello’s Bronze pulpits 
in San Lorenzo and the Early Christian Revival” in Past Present: Essays on Historicism in 
Art from Donatello to Picasso (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1993), 1-27; 
Linda A. Koch, “The Early Christian Revival at S. Miniato al Monte: The Cardinal of 
Portugal Chapel,” The Art Bulletin 78, 3 (Sep., 1996). 
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either side of a Marian image—on the four altarpieces commissioned for the 
Cathedral was clearly a component of this purist endeavor. Similarly, Alberti’s 
approach to architecture in the De re Aedificatoria, endows simplicity, associ- 
ated with the inherent purity of divinity, with moral and spiritual value. Plain, 
unadorned surroundings pacified the mind’s restlessness and starved its hun- 
ger for external visual form, its curiositas. “It is not proper,” Alberti noted, “to 
have anything in a church that may be likely to draw off men’s thought from 
devotion and to fix them upon the pleasure and delight of the senses.”36 

As Alexander Nagel has made clear, by the late Quattrocento this interest 
in simplified religious expression coincided with a more general reevaluation 
of fifteenth-century mimetic naturalism in religious art.87 By locating the sa- 
cred within a pictorially dense and heavily adorned secular setting, mimetic 
painting threatened to slip into a semiosis of worldly materiality in its various 
forms. In mid-fifteenth-century Florence, Archbishop Antoninus, who strongly 
favored simplicity in religious décor, had complained about religious composi- 
tions that included unnecessary and frivolous pictorial detail.88 In the 1490s 
Savonarola would give these concerns a wider currency and greater urgency: 
“Today,” he claimed, “they make images in churches with so much artifice and 
so much ornament and elaboration that they extinguish the light of God and 
true contemplation, and one does not consider God, but only the artifice in 
the figure.”39 

More broadly, in decorating their choir—at least initially—with rigorously 
symmetrical and simplified altarpieces that reflected Augustine's thinking on 
contemplative ascent, the theologians of Santo Spirito’s studium partook of 
the thoughtful and elevated Christianity that characterized reformist religious 
circles in Quattrocento Florence. This religious sensibility privileged interior 
piety and rejected elaborate ceremonies and superficial trappings, views asso- 
ciated with Ficino’s Neoplatonism and, at the end of the fifteenth century, with 
the Savonarolan movement.?° 


36 Alberti, On the Art of Building, V11, x, 492. 

37 Nagel, The Controversy; Burroughs, “The Altar and the City”; Hall, The Sacred Image, 41-51. 
Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 9-24; Christian Kleinbub, “Raphael's ‘Transfiguration’” 370; 
Cody, “Andrea del Sarto’s ‘Disputation’, 3-4. 

38 ‘Itseems superfluous and vain in the stories of saints or in churches, to paint oddities that 
do not serve to excite devotion, but laughter and vanity, such as monkeys and dogs chas- 
ing hares and the like or vain adornments of clothing.” Antoninus, Summa Theologica, 111, 
8, 4, 1, cited Creighton Gilbert, “The Archbishop on the Painters of Florence, 1450.’ Art 
Bulletin 41 (1959). 

39 Savonarola, Prediche sopra Amos e Zaccaria, 3 vols, ed. Paolo Ghilieri (Rome: A Belardetti, 
1971), sermon 18, 2:25-26. 

40 Alison Brown, Medicean and Savonarolan Florence, 282-288; Edelheit, Ficino, Pico, 26, 27, 
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41 Simplicity at Santo Spirito: The Santo Spirito Crucifix 

The fifteenth-century furnishings that surround Santo Spirito’s high altar— 
Salvi d'Andrea's elegant but restrained friars’ choir and Michelangelo's Crucifix, 
affixed, according to Vasari and Condivi, to the arch above the altar—may have 
also reflected the community’s commitment to a serious, introspective piety 
and a purified devotional focus. 

Although the Crucifix carved by Michelangelo for the friars was described 
by Condivi as “slightly less than life-size,’ the work discovered by Margret 
Lizner (fig. 3.5) and accepted as Michelangelo's by the majority of commen- 
tators, measures only 55.9 by 13.8 inches, a good deal less than adult life-size. 
Nor does the slender, reticent adolescent body conform to “the grand proud 
manner perceived in the other works made [by Buonarroti] afterwards,” as 
noted by Bottari in the eighteenth century following the work’s removal from 
the high altar.4# On the contrary, the artist’s achievement here was to create 
an understated figure, dematerialized by its attenuated form. Enveloped in its 
smooth, highly finished surface, unmarked by the violence of the Crucifixion, 
Michelangelo’s Christ conveys an impression of inviolate purity.43 

Wooden polychrome crucifixes were widely produced objects of devo- 
tion in late Quattrocento Florence. As in the case of Michelangelo's figure, 
these works usually included hair fashioned from gessoed hay and a loincloth 
made of fabric also dipped in gesso. In the fifteenth century, when the materi- 
als out of which a work was composed were crucial to defining its rhetorical 
character and purpose, the wood, stuffing, and cloth of a polychrome cruci- 
fix distinguished them from sculpture in bronze or marble and marked them 
as works in the stil humile.4+* That term derived from distinctions in classical 
oratory between the plain, medium, and grand styles, and may be associated 
with Saint Augustine’s own embrace of the paradoxical “great plainness” and 
“holy lowliness” of Scripture, which “is easily accessible to every reader, while 
yet guarding a mysterious dignity in its deeper sense.’45 

The size and character of a wooden polychrome crucifix nonetheless inflect- 
ed its status. Notable examples—both a good deal larger than Michelangelo's 


41 Vasari, Lives of the Painters, 2:649. Condivi, Vita di Michelagnolo Buonarroti, 9, xiii. 

42 Luchinat, Michelangelo sculptor, photo. Aurelia Amendola (Milan: 24 Ore Cultura, 2010) 
[2005], 30 and n. n. 

43 John T. Spike, The Young Michelangelo: The Path to the Sistine: A Biography, (New York: 
Vendome Press, 2015), 67. 

44 Hellmut Wohl, The Aesthetics of Italian Renaissance Art: A Reconsideration of Style 
(Cambridge University Press, 1999), 153-200. 

45 Augustine, Confessions, V1, 8, 142. 
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FIGURE 3.5 Michelangelo Buonarroti, The Santo Spirito Crucifix, c. 1494, Santo Spirito, 
Florence 
PHOTO: SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY 


work—include Donatello’s earthy and expressive early Quattrocento crucifix 
at Santa Croce, and Brunelleschi’s elegant mid-Quattrocento example at Santa 
Maria Novella. The rough features of Donatello’s figure insist unflinchingly on 
the lowliness of the medium, while Brunelleschi’s harmonious Christ endeav- 
ors to transcend it. The small sized, fluid, adolescent body of Michelangelo's 
Christ underscores the essential humility of the material object. 
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Like the holy figures in the choir’s conversazioni, polychromed crucifixes, 
with their loin cloths and hair of gessoed straw, were created to perform as “live 
presences” that suggested an embedded agency. They operated in the same 
way as the wax votive statues that crowded Santa Maria Annunziata or the 
mixed media statuary at the Sacro Monte di San Vivaldo outside Florence.*¢ It 
was not only that the immediacy and specificity of these works gave them veri- 
similitude, as David Freedberg stressed, but also that the object imitated the 
heterogeneous facticity of the natural world and thus posited implicitly that 
nature, and not the artist, was its source.*” John T. Paoletti, has written of the 
enhanced “sacral presence” of polychrome wooden statuary as the product of a 
“collapse of time ... which denies a linear chronology of discrete events.’4* The 
lifelike polychrome statue with its fragile but vivid effect of immediate pres- 
ence momentarily persuades the viewer to erase the intervention of the artist 
and indeed time itself. In this sense, The Santo Spirito Crucifix, placed above 
Santo Spirito’s high altar, may be understood as a simplified image, which sug- 
gested a direct and tangible relationship with a transcendent Christian reality, 
and thus promised the community assembled in the friars’ choir a fuller and 
more immediate devotional experience. 

The prominence of the high altar at Santo Spirito, and the friars’ respon- 
sibility for its furnishing, invested its decoration with considerable signifi- 
cance.’ The convent's superiors would have been well aware that the high 
altars of other mendicant Florentine churches, such as Santa Croce and Santa 
Maria Novella, benefitted from extensive private patronage and were lavishly 
appointed. Nonetheless, Santo Spirito’s friars contented themselves with an 
altarpiece inserted into the arch above the altar and a small-sized, wooden 
polychrome crucifix by a relatively unknown nineteen-year-old artist.5° Their 


46 David Freedberg, The Power of Images: Studies in the History and Theory of Response. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989), 192; Allie Terry Fritsch, “Performing the 
Renaissance Body and Mind: Somaesthetic Style and Devotional Practice at the Sacro 
Monte di Varallo” Open Arts Journal, November 2014 (Special Issue: “Touch Me, Touch 
Me Not: Re-evaluating the Senses, Gender, and Performativity in Early Modernity,” eds. 
Erin E. Benay and Lisa M. Rafanelli). 

47  Freedberg, The Power of Images, 192-205. 

48 JohnT. Paoletti, “Wooden Sculpture in Italy as Sacral Presence,” Artibus et Historiae 13, 26 
(1992). 

49 Wedo not know, however, whether the altarpiece inserted below the arch that surmount- 
ed the altar was a private lay commission. As Lisner has shown, the intarsiated benches of 
the friars’ choir were commissioned by the Corbinelli family, Lisner, “Andrea Sansovino,” 
267-274. 

50 Barolsky, “The Strange Case of the Young Michelangelo.” Arion: A Journal of Humanities 
and the Classics 21, 1 (Spring/Summer 2013), 110-11. While under Medici patronage, 
Michelangelo had produced two marble reliefs, the 1491 Madonna delle Scale and the 
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decision with respect to the Crucifix must have been purposive and rhetorical- 
ly self-expressive, asserting the crucial value of humility and the importance 
of Christian fundamentals to their liturgical and devotional lives. Their choice 
in this matter coincided with the purity of the church’s architecture, the sobri- 
ety of the chapel furnishings, and the pictorial minimization of the altarpiece 


compositions. 
5 Ornament and the Perfected Space 
5.1 Ornament in the Choir 


The governing role of a sober, rigorous, and abstract style at Santo Spirito and 
the dominance of the Santo Spirito format over the foreground composition 
of the choir’s conversazioni do not imply that these paintings were entirely 
bare of decorative ornament. The expectation that the altarpieces of Santo 
Spirito, like those of San Lorenzo, would be honorabiliter pictu was an expec- 
tation that, despite a simplified composition, they would to some degree be 
adorned with decorative detail, and that they would convey through their for- 
mal language an elegance that honored their patron and the church in which 
they were placed. In Quattrocento painting as a whole, as Wohl has persua- 
sively discussed, descriptive detail and surface decoration were synonymous 
with the production of perfected, finished beauty.5! 

In the pictorially subdued works from the 1480s in the left arm of Santo 
Sprito the tendency to ornament is played out discretely through surface de- 
tails, such as the marbled paneling of the background wall, and minimal pic- 
torial additions, for instance, the modestly sized bouquet in the foreground 
of Rosselli’s Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints Thomas and Augustine 
(fig. 3.1). The very similar works in the neighboring chapels, the Mazziere 
brothers’ Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints Bartholomew, Nicholas of 
Bari, and Donors (fig. 3.2) and The Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints 
Bartholomew and John the Evangelist (fig. 3.3) were, in addition, adorned with 
frames that featured delicate gilt candelabra painted against a dark blue-green 
surface, a type associated with Giuliano da Sangallo. The frame designed by 
Giuliano for Botticelli's 1484 Bardi altarpiece would most likely have been a 
developed rendition of that same type.52 The Bardi altarpiece itself signaled 


unfinished 1492 Battle of the Centaurs. Between 1492 and his departure from Florence in 
1494, he is believed to have carved a larger than life statue of Hercules. 

51 Wohl, Aesthetics of Renaissance Art, 2. 

52 Giuliano executed frames of the same design for Ghirlandaio’s 1483-85 Sassetti Chapel 
Nativity altarpiece and for Botticelli’s 1489 Annunciation for the church of Cestello, now in 
the Uffizi. 
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a stylistic shift at Santo Spirito. While the painting’s rigorous symmetry, axi- 
ality, and foregrounding conform to the conversazione format, the exquisitely 
trained vegetation and fashioned flowers of its garden setting introduces natu- 
ralistic and ornamental effects into its underlying grid. 

In the 1490s, the altarpieces grew in size, their pictorial energy increased, 
and both surface ornament and figural copia became more pronounced. 
Although the candelabra on the gilt frame of Bagio d’Antonio’s 1499 Journey to 
Calvary (fig. 4.1) are carved in rilievo, the frame as a whole remains restrained, 
in accordance perhaps with the devotional character of the altarpiece’s subject 
matter and style.53 The original frames preserved on the Biliotti Chapel The 
Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints Matthew and Jerome (fig. 3.4) and on 
the Segni altarpiece (fig. 8.1), however, are wider and their gilded candelabra 
and vegetation motifs more lavishly designed.5+ 

Sansovino’s Communion Altar (fig. 2.5), likely finished by 1492, is particu- 
larly daring in its deployment of ornamental surfaces carved in varied relief. 
It is as if the sculptor, having designed the reredos’s shape and size—as well 
as its frame, entablature, and predella—to reproduce the surrounding painted 
altarpieces, sought to mimic the application of paint by a pervasive coating 
of relief sculpture.5> Despite its niches and freestanding statuary, the effect 
of the Altar is primarily decorative. In the Biliotti Chapel The Madonna and 
Child Enthroned with Saints Matthew and Jerome (fig. 3.4), the simplified Santo 
Spirito format encountered the late 1490s’ tendency to ornament to striking 
effect. The artist sought to create copia and decorative effects out of the com- 
position’s limited features. He ballooned out Saint Matthew’s draperies, and 
prolonged and sharpened the gestures of the Christ Child and of Saint Jerome, 
introducing into his static model figural movements that perform stylistically 
as linear and plastic ornaments. 

The projects patronized at Santo Spirito by Lorenzo de’ Medici, who joined 
the church’s opera in 1490, and was followed after his death in 1492 by his son 
Piero, may have helped promote at Santo Spirito an aesthetic of cultivated dis- 
play. Father and son were not only patrons of the new sacristy, finished by 1497, 
they also patronized the construction of the sacristy vestibule, begun in 1492 
and finished in 1495.56 Its elaborate coffered ceiling, encrusted with allegori- 
cal and mythical figures and Santo Spirito’s doves highlighted in white paint, 
reflects an erudite, discriminating aesthetic akin to the sophisticated taste of 


53 While d’Antonio’s altarpiece is now in the Louvre, Santo Spirito retains the painting’s orig- 
inal frame. Everett Fahy, “Les cadres d'origine de retables florentins du Louvre.” La Revue 
du Louvre et des musées de France 1 (1976). 

54 The Biliotti altarpiece frame has been attributed to Baccio d’Agnolo (1462-1543). 

55 Lisner “Andrea Sansovino,” 256. 

56 Quinterio, “Il cantiere della chiesa,” 122. 
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Lorenzo and no doubt appealing to many of Santo Spirito’s masters of theol- 
ogy. Tanai de Nerli, patron of the Nerli chapel was a friend of Lorenzo, whom 
he joined on the opera. The expansive use of pictorial ornament in the Nerli 
altarpiece and those ornaments’ classical derivations suggest a Laurentian alli- 
ance of the decorative and the antiquarian.” 


5.1.1 The Embellishments of Heaven 

All this indicates, on the part of chapel patrons and friars, an increasing am- 
bivalence about the role of Brunelleschi’s purified architecture as an aesthetic 
and moral template. Piero di Cosimo’s repainting of his Visitation’s background 
landscape to replace symmetrical mountains with a more varied and detailed 
panorama is representative of this tendency. At issue, as well, in this tension 
between the ethics of simplicity and the aesthetics of ornament was the role 
of the choir as image of the Heavenly Jerusalem. According to the Book of 
Revelation “The city itself was pure gold, like to clear glass, And the founda- 
tions of the wall of the city were adorned with all manner of precious stones. 
The first foundation was jasper: the second, sapphire: the third, a chalcedony: 
the fourth, an emerald” (Rev 21:18, 19).58 Fourteenth- and fifteenth-century 
portrayals of the Court of Heaven are comparably ornate. While the created 
world reflected its creator in its structure and proportions—the measure, 
number and weight mentioned in Wisdom 11:20—the heavenly Jerusalem was 
further perfected through adornment. As San Bernardino explained: 


If it is proper for a glorious king to have a kingdom and a household such 
as befits his glory, how much the more then should the King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords Jesus Christ, whom all things obey, shine in the glorious 
kingdom of the heavens with wondrous retainers.59 


The heavenly kingdom, as represented in the Quattrocento conversazione, 
was both a royal court and a garden paradise, derived from the classical ev- 
ergreen locus amoenus of antiquity, among other sources.5° For fifteenth- 
century Florentines, the grandeur and sweetness of this court had come alive 


57 F. W. Kent, Lorenzo de’ Medici and the Art of Magnificence (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 2004), 28-43. 

58 Similarly, the Carthusian monks of the Charterhouse of San Martino in Naples— 
members of an order dedicated to humility and simplicity—assimilated the sumptuous 
late baroque decoration of their church to the Heavenly Jerusalem, Napoli, The Ethics of 
Ornament, e.g., 15, 22, 63, 71, 256. 

59  Lightbown, “Heaven Depicted,” 89, go. 

60 Lightbown, “Heaven Depicted,” 89; Bartlett Giamatti, The Earthly Paradise and the 
Renaissance Epic (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1966). 
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in Fra Angelico’s paradigmatic sacra conversazione, the San Marco altarpiece, 
painted for that church’s high altar between 1438 and 1443. While that image’s 
symmetry suggests timelessness and order, it is the accumulation of exquisite 
and luxurious details that conjure up the heavenly glory addressed by San 
Bernardino—an Anatolian carpet, a golden a lantica throne, embroidered 
cloths of honor, gold damask draperies, garlands of roses, and an evergreen 
landscape setting. 

At Santo Spirito, the brightly-hued marbles of Lippi’s Barbadori altarpiece 
and the lush, organic detailing of its throne suggest yet again a space that is at 
once symmetrically ordered and gorgeously adorned.® In turn, the settings 
of Santo Spirito’s multiple conversazioni—whether paradise garden, as in the 
Bardi altarpiece, or courtyard with intimations of a garden beyond, as in the 
Biliotti Chapel conversazione with Saints Matthew and Jerome—expressed by 
their embellishments nature’s own role as Heaven’s ornament.® In particular, 
the Bardi altarpieces’s niches, fashioned of plants trained onto bower shaped 
trellises whose fabric they conceal, and its multi-tiered candelabra of flowers 
and branches constitute a sacralized display of the Quattrocento ornamental 
garden arts. They derive from the tradition of bower shaped pergolas in elegant 
pleasure gardens—fantastically rendered in another Marian work, Mantegna’s 
1496 Madonna della Vittoria—and the festive arrangements of verdure craft- 
ed in princely settings since the Middle Ages and favored by Quattrocento 
Florence’s elite.6* The artifice of the Bardi Madonna's garden, its deliber- 
ately composed and crafted character, thus affirms its heavenly and courtly 
tenor. 

This perfected setting also performed as an extension of the portrayal of the 
Virgin as queen of Heaven, conforming to her own adorned grace and loveli- 
ness. As Charles Dempsey and Alessandra Galizzi Kroegel have asserted with 
respect to Botticelli’s depictions of the Virgin, most Quattrocento portrayals of 


61 The San Marco altarpiece, according to Hood, depicted “nature as though it were already 
perfected.” Hood, Fra Angelico, 97, 98. 

62 The varied and contrasting marbles of Lippi’s walls and floors likely referred to the pre- 
cious stones of the New Jerusalem described in Revelation 21: 19-20, Lightbown, “Heaven 
Depicted,’ 89. 

63 “Nature herself, as is everywhere plain to see, does not desist from basking in a daily orgy 
of beauty—let the hues of her flowers serve as my one example.” Alberti, On the Art of 
Building, 6, 1, 155. 

64 Karen Hope Goodchild, “Naturalism and Antiquity, Redefined, in Vazari’s Verzure,’ in 
“Green Worlds,” eds. Goodchild, Oettinger, and Prosperetti; Natsumi Nonaka, “The illu- 
sionistic pergola in Italian Renaissance architecture: painting and garden culture in early 
modern Rome, 1500-1620,” (PhD diss., University of Texas at Austin, 2012), especially 
72-77: 
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the Madonna responded to Petrarchan canons of feminine beauty—the slim 
form, long fingers, curved brows and blond hair—derived from a Trecento poet- 
ic ideal of cortesia, a gentle and exquisite queenliness.® Indeed, the Madonnas 
in both Botticelli’s Bardi altarpiece and Filippino Lippi’s Nerli altarpiece at 
Santo Spirito with their loose blond hair and dark arched brows, specifically 
comply with the Trecento poetic criteria of beauty. The refined treatment of 
Mary in the conversazioni of the Santo Spirito choir—her translucent veil and 
the gilded hem and silk lining of her mantle—reflected the aesthetic of linear 
style and delicate adornment that belonged to this Trecento ideal. 

Alberti, influenced by Cicero, distinguished masculine restraint—dignitas— 
from a more feminine ornamented loveliness—venustas. Decorum required 
that the aesthetic character of a religious building reflect the gendered nature 
of the god who inhabits it. In his De re Aedificatoria, Alberti declared: “Temples 
dedicated to ... delicate goddesses must take on the slenderness of a virgin and 
the flowery tenderness of youth ...”6° The conversazioni of Santo Spirito’s own 
Marian “temple” increasingly reflected both the embellished beauty of Heaven 
and the Virgin’s own “flowery tenderness,” a Petrarchan feminine venustas, 
which performed as counterpoint to—and a critique of—the sober dignitas 
of the architecture. 


5.2 Rewriting the Architecture 

The understanding of the choir as a Marian space that borders upon and is 
aspirationally identified with the heavenly City of God supports the notion 
of an increasing ambivalence about the choir’s unembellished architecture 
as a fundamental expressive paradigm. Indeed, as noted earlier, ornamental 
deviations from the rigor of Brunelleschi’s architecture are evident in those 
altarpieces that reference that architecture. Botticelli’s 1484 Bardi altarpiece 
retains the symmetry of the other conversazioni of the 1480s in the choir 
and its vegetation niches, which function like the background wall in those 
conversazioni, derive from Brunelleschi’s scalloped peripheral wall (fig. 4.3). 
Yet, Botticelli's interpretation of Brunelleschi’s forms is a tour de force of 


65 Charles Dempsey, Early Renaissance, 69-74. Alessandra Galizzi Kroegel, “La figura di 
Maria nell’arte di Botticelli” in Botticelli e FIlippino: L'inquietudine e la grazia nella pittura 
Fiorentina del Quattrocento, eds. Daniel Arasse, Pierluigi De Vecchi, and Jonathan Katz 
Nelson, cat. ex. Paris (Musee du Luxembourg)/Florence (Palazzo Strozzi), Milan (2004); 
“From Ancilla Domini to Madonna del Parto: Observations on Piero di Cosimo’s Marian 
Imagery” in Piero di Cosimo: Painter of Faith and Fable, eds. Geronimus and Kwakkelstein, 
13-14. 

66 Alberti, On the Art of Building, 7, 3, 195. 
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mimetically described invenzioni that negate its sober aesthetic. Niches of foli- 
age, candelabra-like arrangements of flowers and olive branches, carved stone, 
inset marble, and rippling banderoles—all emerge onto the picture plane in 
a profusion of sharp-edged, small scale ornament, at once highly naturalistic 
and jewel-like. Botticelli’s simultaneous appropriation and rewriting of the ar- 
chitecture is reprised in several works of the 1490s at Santo Spirito. Although 
the pilasters of the Communion Altar reredos (figs. 2.4 and 2.5) reference the 
smooth and unadorned pilasters of Santo Spirito’s crossing, Sansovino has en- 
crusted their surfaces with a dense coating of decorative relief designs. The 
same may be said of the densely carved posts of the Nerli altarpiece’s loggia 
arcade. 

The setting of del Donzello’s Annunciation (fig. 2.7), the most extensive ef- 
fort to reference Santo Spirito’s architecture among the paintings of the choir, 
is similarly transformed. As noted earlier, the artist very clearly conveyed that 
his setting was a mirror image of the choir area of Santo Spirito in which the 
viewer stands. Yet, he gilded the pilasters of his church’s Corinthian capitals 
and added gilt palmetto carvings to Brunelleschi’s bare impost blocks and en- 
tablature frieze. He expanded the use of decorative white tiles within the terra- 
cotta tile ground, and, in the side aisles, he substituted variegated marble tiles 
for the terracotta flooring. In other words, del Donzello systematically replaced 
the ornamental architectural overlay that Brunelleschi had purposefully elimi- 
nated from his church. The painting portrays Santo Spirito embellished and, in 
a sense, emparadised by the visible presence of Heaven and the penetration of 
the Holy Spirit. 

It seems that the choir altarpieces that imported elements of Brunelleschi’s 
architecture into their settings translated that architecture into an orna- 
mented idiom, expressive of those tropes and forms that articulated the fri- 
ars’ collective aspirations—the choir as Marian space and “gate of Heaven.” By 
adopting the Santo Spirito format and Santo Spirito’s own architecture within 
their compositions, these works affirmed the relationship between their fictive 
space and the real space of the choir. By rewriting that architecture in orna- 
mental terms, they portrayed that choir in the state of embellished perfection 
to which the community of friars aspired. 


5.3 Ornament and Substance 

In his discussion of ornamental church decoration, Alberti insisted that this 
decoration must be freighted with moral and religious significance so that 
the church building could retain its atmosphere of elevated seriousness and 
promote the visitor's reflection and devotion: “I would have nothing,” he 
wrote, “on the walls or the floor of the temple that did not have some quality 
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of philosophy.’®’ Significantly, much of the ornamental rewriting of Santo 
Spirito’s architecture displayed in the choir's altarpieces does indeed perform 
as a carrier of religious and spiritual significance. On closer inspection, the 
fluttering ribbons of the Bardi altarpiece reveal themselves as banderoles 
whose inscriptions identify the painting’s plants with the allegories of Wisdom 
of Ecclesiasticus. Similarly, the vigorous pilaster reliefs of the Communion Altar 
include motifs appropriate to the altar’s Eucharistic context: garlands and 
ram's heads—classical Roman sacrificial symbols—on the plinth, and a rich 
display of the arma Christi on the pilasters themselves.88 

The substantive role played at Santo Spirito by decorative ornament is evi- 
dent in the case of the Nerli altarpiece (fig. 6.1). Like the altar pilaster reliefs, the 
carvings of the Nerli loggia refer to the Eucharist; specifically, they describe sac- 
rificial instruments, sun masks, and veils. The one loggia post whose reliefs are 
entirely visible is located immediately above the interplay between the young 
John the Baptist and the Christ Child who grasps the Baptist’s cross; its carvings 
thus highlight the reference to the Passion made by Christ’s gesture. It is clear 
that the last two carvings on that post—sun masks and veils—are intended to 
be read together, since they alone are painted and in the same dark silver hue. 
They most likely refer to the symbolism of the Passion and Incarnation litur- 
gies in which the incarnate Christ is described as the sol splendissimus and, 
when veiled in darkness at the Crucifixion, as the sol obscuratus.59 The dark 
silver color used by Filippino to paint the veil and the sun mask’s face may have 
been atone, a color between silver and gold, suggesting veiled splendor and as- 
sociated with the shining visage of Christ.”° 

The role of decoration as carrier of theological significance in those images 
argues that the increase in pictorial ornament in the choir altarpieces was de- 
signed to elicit the extended devotional attention of the beholder. The freight 
of meaning acquired through ornament compensated for the loss of the dema- 
terialized simplicity that, Augustine believed, assisted contemplative ascent. 
The original symmetry of Piero di Cosimo’s Visitation (fig. 5.1) was undermined 
by the introduction into the background of a hill topped by a monastery and 
an approaching rain cloud. Yet, these elements suggest new avenues of reflec- 
tion and thus enrich the viewer's heuristic and affective experience of the 
painting. Whether a metaphorical commonplace, such as del Donzello’s use of 


67 Ibid., 7, 10, 220. 

68 Lisner, “Andrea Sansovino,” 254. 

69 The terms are derived from Luke 23:44: “Tenebrae factae sunt ... obscuratus est sol” Paolo 
Alei, “Obscuratus est sol? Unveiling the Hidden Divinity in Titian’s Louvre Entombment,’ 
Venezia Cinquecento 32 (2006), 10—113. 

70 Alei, “Obscuratus est sol,” 113, n. 84. 
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a church setting to identify Mary with Ecclesia in the Annunciation, or a fresh 
invenzione, such as the Bardi altarpiece’s speaking plants, which identify them- 
selves on attached banderoles, ornament could provide the very material that 
shaped and sustained devotional viewing.” 


The initial relationship between Santo Spirito’s altarpieces and its archi- 
tecture—marked by Brunelleschi’s apparent willingness to jettison the 
altarpieces altogether—is one of subordination in which the painted decor 
attempted, through a compositional formula, to conform to the austerity of 
the architecture.’? The increased pictorial and decorative abundance of the 
altarpieces subverted the architectural model while it enriched the transmis- 
sion of relevant meaning. In this dialectic between Brunelleschi’s church and 
its paintings, between the gendered categories of dignitas and venustas, the 
later, more ornate conversazioni of the choir also endeavor to perform as sites 
of negotiated resolution: As compositions that foregrounded the ordered and 
simplified Santo Spirito format, they assimilated the architecture's virtuous 
dignitas. As depictions of a perfected world, they asserted the rhetorical power 
of Quattrocento painting as an art of embellishment and persuasion, whose 
touchstone was the Virgin’s own venustas. 


71 Daniel Arasse, Le detail: pour une histoire rapprochée de la peinture (Paris: Flammarion, 
1992), 80-115; Stowell, Spiritual Language, 48. 

72 Burroughs similarly suggested a paragone between the Bardi altarpiece and the architec- 
ture of Santo Spirito. Burroughs, “Greening Brunelleschi,” 239. 
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Art and Meditation in the Santo Spirito Choir 


CHAPTER 4 


Discursive Meditation and Botticelli’s 


Bardi Altarpiece 
1 Meditation and the Choir Altarpieces 
11 Passion Images and Affective Meditation 


The role of varied incident and striking detail in stimulating devotion is evident 
in the two altarpieces devoted to the Passion in the choir. The earliest, Biagio 
d'Antonio Tucci’s c. 1499 Journey to Calvary (fig. 4.1) was located in the left arm 
at the entrance to the croce. D'Antonio was a sophisticated Florentine artist, 
author of brightly hued cassone paintings as well as carefully designed reli- 
gious works.! Here, he adapted his lively style to Christ’s carrying of the cross, 
an image that had already developed a rich tradition in Northern Europe.? 
D'Antonio's painting is replete with features that belong to this northern tradi- 
tion, most prominently, the parting glance between Christ and the Virgin, the 
brutality of the guards, and Saint Veronica’s presentation of the Sudarium. The 
artist was also faithful to the formal devices found in northern representations, 
pressing up grotesque profiles against the picture plane, enmeshing figures so 
that body parts appear chopped up, and using the jarring obliques of banners 
and weaponry and the clash of bright, discordant hues. 

This accumulation of incident and descriptive detail in the Journey to 
Calvary succeeds in evoking the violence and claustrophobia typical of the 
painting’s northern prototype: a procession framed by two turbaned figures in 
strict profile and yellow garb and a grimacing, punching soldier, while Christ's 
followers emerge as a row of parallel faces hemmed in by a matching row of 
jutting rocks in the cliff above. Despite the multiple episodes described and 
the hectic character of the scene, emotionally charged details are clearly de- 
scribed and arrayed for the viewer's contemplation. The extreme acuity of the 
contours and the absence of any indicia of volume, texture, or atmosphere in- 
tensifies the visuality of the work, simulating perceptions affected by hyper- 
focus. The effect is violent but dematerialized, as if the painting mimetically 
transcribed, not the real, but vividly imagined mental images. 


1 Roberta Bartoli, Biagio dAntonio (Milan: Federico Motta, 1999), 124-130. 
2 See e.g. Master Francke’s Christ Carrying the Cross from his Saint Thomas of Canterbury altar- 
piece, finished in 1436, in the Kunsthalle, Hamburg; Ringbom, Icon to Narrative, 147-170. 
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FIGURE 4.1 Biagio d'Antonio Tucci, Journey to Calvary, c. 1499, Louvre, Paris 
PHOTO: © RMN-GRAND PALAIS/ART RESOURCE, NY 


In the early sixteenth century, a second Passion altarpiece, Raffaellino del 
Garbo’s Nasi Chapel Pietà (fig. 4.2) was inserted between the Visitation and 
the Nerli altarpieces. The painting revolves around Christ’s pallid body, which 
extends out rigidly on Mary's lap, frozen by rigor mortis.3 Like Biagio’s Journey, 
the altarpiece privileges its devotional purpose. John the Evangelist who gazes 
intently in our direction supports and displays Christ’s body on Mary's lap. 


3 The rigidity of Christs body in Raffaellino’s Pietà, as well as the placement of John the 
Evangelist and Mary Magdalen, are derived from Pietro Perugino’s 1482-83 Pietà with Saints 
John the Evangelist, Mary Magdalen, Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, painted for the 
church of San Giusto alle mura outside Florence. 
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FIGURE 4.2 Raffaellino del Garbo, Pietà with Saints John the Baptist, John the Evangelist, Mary 
Magdalene and James, c. 1500, Alte Pinakothek, Munich 
PHOTO: MÙNCHEN, BAYERISCHE STAATSGEMALDESAMMLUNGEN 


Christ’s open side wound with its crimson rivulets of blood is brightly visible 
against the ivory flesh, while the gesture of the Magdalen’s hand directs us 
to the wounds on his feet. Above the gathered mourners, three angels carry 
the arma Christi, popular objects of meditative devotion in fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century art.* The beholder is thus actively led towards specific devo- 
tional foci, while the dense pictoriality of the overall work raises the affective 
tempo. Multiple, contrasting pools of intense color, spidery and hectic effects 
of drapery and hair—derived from the later style of Filippino Lippi—and 


4 Arasse, Le Detail, 97-103. 
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yawning gashes in the rocky ground behind the Magdalen, suggestive of a dis- 
rupted, collapsing world, all accelerate the painting’s visual rhythm and the 
emotive response of the viewer. 

As the Christ of the Passion, Jesus served as the greatest exemplar of the 
Christian life, a view affirmed by Matthew 16:24: “Then said Jesus unto his dis- 
ciples, if any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow me.” Among the Augustinian Hermits, Jordan of Quedlinburg 
exhorted the reader in his fourteenth-century Meditationes de Passione Christi 
to create mental images of the Passion and to contemplate them at length.® 
Biagio d’Antonio’s amplified yet textureless Journey to Calvary (fig. 4.1), in par- 
ticular, may be seen as the materialized display of the very mental images en- 
couraged by Jordan. 

The attentive viewing of the sufferings of Christ facilitated by Jordan’s 
Meditationes awoke the beholder’s mimetic imagination, setting off a trans- 
formative identification with the savior.” This contemplative immersion led 
to compunctio, a state of heightened penitential affectivity that allied remorse 
for personal sin, a softening of the heart in empathetic identification with 
the tortured Christ, and a consoling awareness of Christ’s love for mankind.® 
Sermon XI of the Sermones ad fratres in eremo, “De lacrymis, compunctione et 
poenitentia,” extolled at length this tearful softening of the heart: “Welcome 
compunction, my brothers. Because it is the health of the spirit, the remission 
of sins, a spiritual sacrifice that pleases God above all others ... Oh monk, prick 
the eye of the mind, so that your tears well forth in compunction”? The pal- 
pable suffering of Christ and the Virgin in Biagio d’ Antonio’s Journey to Calvary 
would have stimulated the viewer’s empathetic compuctio. In turn, the distinct 
reactions of Mary and each of the saints in del Garbo’s Pieta would have pro- 
vided the viewer with models in affectivity from the hectic emotivity of the 


5 The statement is repeated in Matt. 10:38 and Luke 14:27. Michel Camille, “Mimetic 
Identification and Passion Devotion in the Later Middle Ages: A Double-sided Panel 
by Meister Franke,’ in The Broken Body: Passion Devotion in Late Medieval Culture, eds. 
A. A. MacDonald, H. N. B. Ridderbos and R. M. Schlusemann, (Groningen: Egbert Forsten, 
1968); Freedberg, The Power of Images, 169-174. 

Saak, High Way, 467-583. 
Saak, High Way, 103, 688; Paolo Galli, “Gli Eremitani a Como: Testimonianze figurative e 
iconografia,” in Per Corporalia, 201 and n. 43. 

8 Jean Leclercq, The Love of Learning and the Desire for God: A Study of Monastic Culture, 
trans. Catharine Misrahi (New York: Fordham University Press, 1961), 29-31; Carruthers, 
The Craft of Thought, 96; Stowell, Spiritual Language, 17-22. 

9 “Accipite, fratres mei, compunctionem quia santinas animarorum est, remission pecca- 
torum est, sacrificium spirituale est quod Deum summum placet ... O monache, punge 
oculum mentis o lacryma prodeat compunctionis.” Migne, PL 40, 1254. 
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Baptist to the tender grieving of Mary and the grave, meditative melancholy 
of James. 


1.2 Devotional Meditation and Religious Images 
The carefully conceived accumulation of pathetic detail in the Journey to 
Calvary and the Pietà indicates a deliberate orchestration of the viewer’s affec- 
tive response. The role of images, viewed or imagined, as devotional tools in the 
spirituality of early modern Europe has been extensively studied! Although 
Augustine famously privileged the imageless contemplation of sacred truths, 
lay and religious individuals made use of images—altarpieces among them— 
as foci for their affective devotions. Hood, Georges Didi-Huberman, and re- 
cently Cyril Gerbron have related Fra Angelico’s cell frescoes at San Marco 
to the meditative praxis of the convent’s friars." The fourteenth-century 
Dominican Henry Suso affixed a picture to the window of his cell as a prompt 
to meditation.!2 Savonarola himself asserted in one sermon that: “the works of 
a good painter so charm men that, in contemplating them, they remain sus- 
pended, and sometimes to such an extent that it seems they have been put in 
an ecstasy ...”13 

The meditational aid with which Jordan of Quedlinburg aroused the feel- 
ings of his readers, the Meditationes de Passione Christi, involved graphic de- 
scriptions of sixty-five discreet Passion incidents. Somewhat similarly, the 
viewer of d'Antonio's Journey to Calvary was invited to scrutinize a series of dis- 
tinct narrative details: the exchange of glances between Christ and the Virgin, 
the brutal gesture of a soldier, the morally laden confrontation between two 
figures in profile—a helmeted soldier and the praying Mary Magdalen—and 
the miracle of the Sudarium. Essentially an itinerary for the mind, punctuated 


10 Ringbom. “Devotional Images and Imaginative Devotions: Notes on the Place of Artin Late 
Medieval Private Piety.” Gazette des beaux-arts 73 (1969); Icon to Narrative, 15-21; Richard 
Kieckhefer, “Major Currents in Late Medieval Devotion,” in Christian Spirituality II: High 
Middle Ages and Reformation, eds. Jill Rait, Bernard McGinn, and John Meyendorff, World 
Spirituality: An Encyclopedic History of the Religious Quest 17 (New York, NY: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1988), 83; Freedberg, The Power of Images; Baxandall, Painting and 
Experience, 45-56; Hamburger, The Visual and the Visionary: The Image in Late Medieval 
Monastic Devotions, (New York: Zone Books, 1998); Belting, Likeness and Presence; Saak, 
High Way, 503; Margaret Miles, Image as Insight; Stowell, Spiritual Language, 19, n. 13. 

11 Hood, Fra Angelico, 216; Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 13; Cyril Gerbron, “Voir ou ne pas 
voir? Experiences de vision au couvent de San Marco de Florence,’ in Voir l'au-delà, eds. 
Beyer, Morel, and Nova. 

12 Ringbom, Icon to Narrative, 21. 

13 Savonarola, “Sermoni sopra il salmo ‘Quam bonus,” in Sermoni e prediche di 
F. Girolamo Savonarola (Prato: Guasti, 1846), 434-5, cited in Nagel, “Gifts for Michelangelo 
and Vittoria Colonna,” Art Bulletin 79 (1997), 653. 
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by intermittent loci for deeper immersion and affective reaction, this episodic, 
sequential structure sought to alert and maintain the practitioner’s attention 
without overwhelming it.!4 It was typical of devotional aids, such as Jordan’s 
Meditationes, the late thirteen or early fourteenth-century Meditations on the 
Life of Christ, or the fifteenth-century Giardino de oratione fructuose by the 
Franciscan Nicola da Osimo, a widely-read meditational handbook for young 
girls.!5 The reader of the Giardino was thus advised: “Moving slowly from epi- 
sode to episode, meditate on each one, dwelling on each single step of the 
story. And if at any point you feel a sensation of piety, stop: do not pass on as 
long as that sweet and devout sentiment lasts ...”16 

Sequential reflection also distinguished the tradition of medieval monas- 
tic meditation to which the mendicants were heirs. Carruthers has described 
the devotional techniques employed in medieval monasteries as itineraries 
or ducti that channel and thus give “energy and pattern to the mind’s restless 
movements.”!” Melion applied this model of meditational ducti to Abraham 
Ortelius’s Parergon sive veteris geographiae aliquot tabulae, a compendium of 
late sixteenth-century historical maps that describe the travels of Old and New 
Testament figures.!8 Paul Crossley, in turn, read the sequential effects of various 
religious feasts on the altarpieces in the choir of Saint Laurence in Nuremberg, 
proposing that the liturgical calendar set in motion an itinerary of prescribed 
ambulatory meditation through the church.!9 

Similar ducti are explicitly embedded in many Quattrocento religious paint- 
ings. The Thebaids of the fourteenth- and fifteenth-century often lead the view- 
er through a honeycombed landscape, displaying paths and stairways that link 
the loci of religious praxis.2° In his three versions of The Adoration of the Child, 
Filippo Lippi, a Carmelite friar, integrated a similar meditative blueprint into 
a more naturalistic and expressive woodland wilderness. In these works, paths 
and stairways lead the viewer up or down, among trees and ruined buildings 


14 This meditative sequential formula was summarized by Freedberg: “Concentration on the 
story and exclusion of externals; second, careful episodic progression, on the basis of the 
most analytic, the most complete possible breakdown of the story, into as many separate 
episodes as possible; and finally, the active engagement and cultivation of ensuing emo- 
tions.” Freedberg, The Power of Images, 175. 

15 Isa Ragusa and Rosalie B. Green, eds. Meditations on the Life of Christ (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1961); Nicolo da Osimo, Giardino de oratione fructuoso, BNCF 
Guicciardini 3.5.15 (Venice, Simone Bevilacqua, c. 1496). 

16 Osimo, Giardino de oratione, XVI, 10, gr, cited in Baxandall, Painting and Experience, 46, 
163-164. 

17 Carruthers, Craft of Thought, 256. 

18. Melion, “Ad ductum itineris, 55. 

19 Crossley, “The Man from Inner Space,’ 175. 

20 Chap. 1, note 46. 
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to discreet stations where Saint Romuald, the child Baptist, or the Magdalene 
contemplate the mystery of Christ's birth.2! 

Whatever the medium, at every station in his meditative ductus the prac- 
titioner was expected to draw on his or her memory store in order to enlarge 
visually or narratively or to deepen notionally the object of his devotion. In 
this sense, meditational activity could be expansive, originating in an actual 
or remembered image or text, then taking off from its focus object and circling 
it freely along broadly associated chains of remembrance and reflection. The 
twelfth-century Augustinian Canon Hugh of Saint Victor grounded meditation 
in monastic reading, which was detail-focused and apt to stop for associative 
reflection: 


Meditation is sustained thought along planned lines ... Meditation de- 
lights to range along open ground, where it fixes its free gaze upon the 
contemplation of truth, drawing together now these, now those causes 
of things, or now penetrating into profundities, leaving nothing doubtful, 
nothing obscure. The beginning of learning thus lies in reading but its 
consummation lies in meditation.” 


Quattrocento naturalistic art, which privileges real-world physical relation- 
ships, does not seem at first glance conducive to meditational free association. 
What naturalism offered the beholder, however, was a persuasive spatial and 
narrative structure for visual play, involving the introduction of memorized 
material and imaginative self-projections. The background landscape of Piero 
di Cosimo’s Visitation (fig. 5.1) likely performed as a meditational vehicle of 
this type. The two shallow stairways of the mid-ground desert lead the eye up 
to and down from the scenes of the Nativity and the Massacre of the Innocents 
respectively on the left and right of the image. The viewer is encouraged to 
make his way from one scene to the other drawing suitable distinctions and 
parallels. 


21 The first altarpiece of Lippi’s series was probably executed in the mid-Quattrocento for 
the Dominican convent of San Vincenzo Ferrer, known as San Vincenzo d’Annalena. The 
second was commissioned in the 1460s by the Medici for the Camaldulensian Hermitage 
at Camaldoli. Ruda, Fra Filippo Lippi, 219, 224, 230, 441, plates 124, 127, 131. The third and 
most admired was painted in about 1459 for the Medici Palace chapel; its iconography 
has also been associated with the Camaldulensian Hermitage. Stephanie Solum, Women, 
Patronage and Salvation in Renaissance Florence: Lucrezia Tornabuoni and the Chapel of 
the Medici Palace (Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2015). 

22 Jerome Taylor, The Didascalicon of Hugh of St. Victor: A Medieval Guide to the Arts, trans. 
Jerome Taylor (New York: Columbia University Press, 1961), 111, 10, 92-93. For monastic 
reading, see also Leclercq, The Love of Learning. 
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1.3 Intellective Meditation 

In learned religious settings, such as that of Santo Spirito’s studium, meditation 
was just as likely to be cogitational as affective. The selection and the working 
through of notional linkages between ideas provoked by the devotional object 
considered in light of the viewer’s knowledge store represented an intellectual 
meditational process, which was to varying degrees interpretive and creative.?3 
Similarly, Crossley described the ambulatory meditation of Saint Laurence’s 
clergy among the “meditational centers” of the choir’s altars in terms of “se- 
quential patterns of thought, triggers for the ordered exercise of intellection 
and memory.”24 Savonarola himself often relied in his sermons, not on direct 
exhortations to affect, but on the cognitive interpretation of images. One 
anonymous commentator observed that the preacher: 


... did not want to give this sermon to make people cry and weep. But that 
instead he wanted to attract people to devotion and interior mental cogi- 
tation ... [as exterior] devotion lasts little longer than the tears. But from 
the contemplation of the seven steps come delights and interior mental 
thoughts that yield more fruit ...25 


In the same sermon, after introducing his audience toa landscape in which, most 
prominently, rivers of blood ran between the cities of Florence and Rome, the 
preacher gave his listeners the task of meditative interpretation: “But as for the 
details, what those red crosses, that robe, that sword, those masks, and those 
other details signify, consider it yourselves: I'll leave this exposition to you.’*6 
In the Santo Spirito choir, del Donzello’s Annunciation (fig. 2.7) must have 
provoked the sort of interpretive mental engagement that Savonarola had in 
mind. Specific features of the painting—the use of a church as the setting 
for the Annunciation, the resemblance of that setting to Santo Spirito’s own 
choir, the crown of Ecclesia worn by the Virgin annunciate, and the absence 
of the dove of the Holy Spirit—are perplexing, disruptive elements within the 
Albertian context of a naturalistic, unified image that describes a coherent is- 
toria. In violating the decorum of the istoria, provocative details attract the at- 
tention of the beholder and challenge him or her to an interpretive meditation. 


23 Carruthers, Craft of Thought, 7-40. 

24 Crossley, “The Man from Inner Space,” 170. 

25 Zelina Zafarana, “Per la storia religiosa di Firenze nel Quattrocento: Una raccolta privata di 
prediche,” Studi Medievali 9, 2 (1968), 1059, cited in Burke, Changing Patrons, 171. 

26 Girolamo Savonarola, Prediche Italiane ai Fiorentini, ed. R. Palmarocchi, 3 vols. (Florence: 
La Nuova Italia, 1933), 3, 2, 449. 
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1.4 Discursive Altarpieces 
At Santo Spirito, four of the choir’s altarpieces—the Bardi altarpiece, the 
Capponi Visitation, the Nerli altarpiece, and the Corbinelli Trinity—are ex- 
ceptional in including multiple and complex provocative inventions whose 
unraveling reveals extended complementary and intersecting strands of 
religious meaning. Arguably, this insertion into a religious work of indeco- 
rous details that conceal but also convey meaning approximates the notion 
of “disguised symbolism” used by Panofsky to describe similar inventions in 
fifteenth-century northern European art. Panofsky recognized, for instance, 
that the church setting of Van Eyck’s Virgin in a Church functioned as a car- 
rier of identifiable meaning, as does the church setting in the Santo Spirito 
Annunciation. Another figura discussed by Panofsky, the centered presenta- 
tion of two clasped hands in reference to the Roman marital symbol of the 
junctio dextrarum, makes an equally ostentatious appearance in Piero di 
Cosimo’s Visitation.2” The enormous influence of Panofsky’s interpretations 
resulted in a countercurrent whose complexities still embroil us. Criticism has 
been directed at his method's implicit premise, which appears to assert the ex- 
istence of a textual reality “behind” the image whose decoding thus results in a 
single solution.28 The pursuit of “disguised symbolism,” it has been suggested, 
threatens to eliminate the multivalent, widely resonant image and replace it 
with prescriptive language aimed at a fixed theological understanding. 
However, the meditative interpretation of images—even when devised by 
or practiced by theologians—was primarily a practice in which images pro- 
voked extended trains of thought that were associative, self-referring, and self- 
reflective.?29 The purpose of this ideational exercise was the praxis itself, which, 
like affective meditation, served personal aspirations to self-understanding in 
relation to God. In addition, the viewer's questioning reception of provocative 
pictorial details was embedded within an extended encounter with the altar- 
piece as descriptive and expressive image. The painting’s style and the creativ- 
ity implicit in its deployed invenzioni participated in the meditative project. 
The embellished portrayal of Santo Spirito in the Annunciation (fig. 2.7) with 


27 Panofsky, “Jan van Eyck’s Arnolfini Portrait,’ The Burlington Magazine 64, no. 372 
(March 1934): 123-25. 

28 Michael Ann Holly, Panofsky and the Foundations of Art History (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1984), 159-162; James H. Marrow, “Symbol and Meaning in Northern 
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Quarterly for the History of Art 16 (1986). 

29 Hamburger, “The Place of Theology in Medieval Art History: Problems, Positions, Pos- 
sibilities,” in The Mina’s Eye: Art and Theological Argument in the Middle Ages, eds. Jeffrey 
Hamburger and Anne-Marie Bouché (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2006). 
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its variegated marble flooring and its gilt palmetto frieze, is integral to the se- 
mantic relationships between the choir of Santo Spirito, the Holy Church, and 
the figure of Mary. Similarly, Botticelli’s Bardi altarpiece, one of the most sym- 
bolically charged images at Santo Spirito, presents itself to the viewer as the 
sensuously mimetic rendition of a paradise garden, whose invenzioni mark the 
steps of the viewer's meditative trajectory. 

It is true, nonetheless, that intellective meditation was grounded in discur- 
sivity. The importance of textuality to the Santo Spirito studium, its masters 
and its students is reflected in the scriptural quotations inserted into the Bardi 
altarpiece (fig. 4.3), the Visitation (fig. 5.1), and the Segni altarpiece (fig. 8.1). 
These function as signifiers, among other referents, of the essential value 
inherent in Scripture as the language of divine revelation. In the Visitation, 
in addition, the undecipherable and prominently displayed writing of Saint 
Anthony Abbot—whose calligraphic tools, glasses, pen and ink, are placed im- 
mediately before our eyes—speaks of the crucial role played by written lan- 
guage, discursivity itself, within Piero di Cosimo’s altarpiece, as within the lives 
of the Augustinian Hermits. 

Both Shearman and Hall noted the discursively complex eloquence of cer- 
tain late fifteenth- and sixteenth-century religious works, such as Raphael’s 
frescoes for the Vatican Stanze.3° Scholars have also explored Michelangelo’s 
use of copia and pictorial contrapposto on a heroic scale in his Sistine ceiling 
to convey the abstract thought underlying a variety of theological doctrines. 
These authors have associated the embedding of complex, esoteric meaning 
within an image with the presence of a cultured audience capable of appre- 
ciating that meaning’s extraction. At Santo Spirito similarly, the primary— 
certainly the most frequent—observers of the choir altarpieces would have 
been the convent’s highly educated masters of theology, their students, and 
their Augustinian visitors. Those viewers would have appreciated an artistic 
model that encouraged images to match the discriminating precision, elastic- 
ity, and power of linguistic eloquence while retaining the effect of lived ex- 
perience that distinguishes the mimetic image. The text’s shaping role—and 
sometimes its presence—in Santo Spirito’s discursive altarpieces tells us that 
they were instrumental to the community’s broader effort to promote—often, 


30 Shearman, Only Connect, 258; Hall, The Sacred Image, 13. See also, Goldthwaite, The 
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perhaps, in a pedagogical context—a piety that was intellectually serious, spir- 
itually ambitious, and vividly experienced. 


1.5 The Trope of Unveiling 

In his De Doctrina Christiana Saint Augustine repeatedly praised the use of 
challenging rhetorical ornaments that need to be carefully deconstructed. He 
noted that the obscurity of discursive material enhances the profitability of 
exegesis: “It was also right for this obscurity of the divine and saving utter- 
ance to be mixed in with such clear eloquence, because in order for us to make 
progress in our understanding we need the mental exercise of wrestling with 
the text as well as the intellectual satisfaction of discovering what it means.”32 
Ina later passage, he added: “Our canonical authors ... have spoken with a help- 
ful and healthy obscurity in order to exercise and somehow refine their read- 
ers’ minds or to overcome the reluctance and whet the enthusiasm of those 
seeking to learn ...”33 As Sarah Spence has argued, Augustine’s emphasis on the 
reforming effects of exegetical practice tell us that the unfolding heuristic pro- 
cess may be experienced, in another modality, as the road that leads to Christ 
and which is itself Christ.34 In other words, exegetical interpretation—when 
pursued according to the laws of charity—may be conducted as a devotional 
practice that cleanses the soul. 

The topos of rhetorical concealment, of poetry or art as a veil raised by the 
intellectual efforts of the reader or viewer, also makes repeated appearances in 
Quattrocento critical literature. The theme is associated with the description 
by Pliny the Elder of Timathes’s painting of the sacrifice of Iphigenia. Having 
depicted the sorrow of various bystanders, Timathes suggested the far greater 
grief of her father, Agamemnon, by describing him as covered with a veil. The 
rhetorical device employed by the painter, as discussed by Quintilian and later 
by Renaissance commentators, was aposiopesis, the evocation of a deeper 
meaning than can be actually revealed.35 Boccaccio used the topos of the veil 
to describe fiction itself, as did Petrarch, who wrote of covering “with delightful 
fictions the truth of things.” Echoing Augustine, he added: “for truth uncovered 
is all the more pleasant the more difficult the quest has been.”36 


32 Augustine, Teaching Christianity, IV, 9, 205. 

33 Augustine, Teaching Christianity IV 7,15, 209. 

34 Sarah Spence, Rhetorics of Reason and Desire: Vergil, Augustine, and the Troubadours 
(Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1988), 96-98. 

35 Alei, “Obscuratus est sol,” 114, n. 94. 

36 Petrarch, Epistolae Seniles, x11, 2, cited in Alei, “Obscuratus est sol,” 117, n. 17; Cennino 
Cennini’s rendition of the same trope employed the conceit of the shadow: “things not 
seen hiding themselves unseen under the shadow of natural objects,’ Cennino d'Andrea 
Cennini, The Craftsman’s Handbook: “Il libro dell'arte,” trans. Daniel V. Thompson, Jr. (New 
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The veil used by Moses to conceal his face from the Israelites after convers- 
ing with God (Exod. 34:33-35) was employed as a religious inflection of the 
same topos, particularly in the sense developed by Paul, who imagined that 
veil lifted by Christian belief: “But when they shall be converted to the Lord, 
the veil shall be taken away” (2 Cor. 3:7-13). Following Paul, Origen described 
the task of Biblical exegesis as a lifting of the veil of the letter to discover the 
inexpressible truths within.87 What was emphasized by Augustine in his re- 
marks on the rhetoric of concealment was that the discovery of truth beneath 
the veil of invention required reflective, analytical contemplation: “In order 
for us to make progress in or understanding we need the mental exercise of 
wrestling with the text as well as the intellectual satisfaction of discovering 
what it means.”38 

The ideational struggle to interpret the Christian figura may be seen as par- 
taking of the larger engagement with obscurity and concealment at the heart 
of the religious endeavor. At Santo Spirito, the notion that God was hidden and 
inexpressible—except for glimpses given to very few—would have been well- 
known to Santo Spirito’s theologians who had access to the works of Dionysius 
in their library.3° The pictorial dialectic of concealment and revelation in many 
of the altarpieces in the Santo Spirito choir resonated with the encompassing 
mystery of a perpetually hidden deity whose intimated presence, Augustine 
found, was reached only through profound, searching interiority. Paul’s decla- 
ration “we see now through a glass in a dark manner; but then face to face ...” (1 
Cor. 13:12) was crucial to Augustinian notions of divine ineffability. The liturgy 
of Christ as sol splendissimus and sol obscuratus, pictured on the supports of 
the Nerli altarpiece arcade, plays upon the Christian experience of divine ab- 
sence explored by Dionysius. In Piero di Cosimo’s Visitation (fig. 5.2), tellingly, 
Christ is quite literally obscured, a doll-like figure lost in shadow. The issue of 
divine negativity and its portrayal in terms of concealment are central as well 
to the Trinity altarpiece in which alternative avenues that lead to the deity are 
presented only to be withdrawn. The idea of divine unknowability underly- 
ing the play of concealment in the choir's meditational altarpieces suggests 
that Santo Spirito’s masters of theology were deeply familiar with Augustine’ 
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38 Augustine, Teaching Christianity, IV, 6, 9, 205. 
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views on the ineffable nature of God and the spiritual benefits of interpretive 
exegesis. 

The discursive altarpieces of the Santo Spirito choir, executed largely in the 
1490s, no longer offered their viewers a dematerialized vision of the beauty of 
number as a foothold for the contemplation of intelligible Truth. Reflecting 
the Christ-focused, incarnational Augustine of the De Doctrina Christiana 
rather than the Neoplatonic Augustine of the De Musica, they encouraged a 
prolonged meditative unveiling of multilayered and intertwined signifiers that 
led to the discovery of the veiled Christ and through him of the Christian life.4° 
The densely pictorial and mimetic character of these meditational images 
were redeemed by the truth of Christ's own corporeal Incarnation as well 
as by the spiritual truth concealed within them. Indeed, it may have been 
hoped in Santo Spirito’s studium that prolonged meditation upon these rich 
and demanding works would allow its scholars and their students to descend 
Christ-like into the materiality and multiplicity of the mimetic image in order 
to emerge reformed and elevated by Augustine’s “intellectual insight.”*! 


2 The Bardi Altarpiece 


Botticelli’s 1484 The Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints John the Baptist 
and John the Evangelist*? (fig. 4.3), one of the earliest altarpieces to hang in the 
choir required of its viewers precisely the practice of careful heuristic decod- 
ing advocated by Augustine. The painting was commissioned by the banker 
Giovanni d’Agnolo de’ Bardi for the left corner chapel of the choir’s north 
arm.* Botticelli executed the work following his return from Rome where, in 
the company of Rosselli, Ghirlandaio and Perugino, he had adorned the walls 
of the Sistine Chapel with rich frescoes accomplished in his forceful linear 


40 Chap. 1, n. 32. 

41 Augustine, The Literal Meaning, 12, 6, 15, 185-186. 

42 Significant portions of this analysis were previously published as Antonia K. Fondaras, 
“Our Mother the Holy Wisdom of God: Nursing in Botticelli’s Bardi Altarpiece, Storia 
dell'Arte 111 (2005). 
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FIGURE 4.3 Sandro Botticelli, The Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints John the Baptist 
and John the Evangelist (the Bardi altarpiece), 1484, Gemäldegalerie, Staatliche 
Museen, Berlin. Berlin/Jérg P. Anders/Art Resource, NY 
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style.44 The formal qualities of the Bardi altarpiece—the vivid naturalism of 
its depicted vegetation, and the inventiveness and elegance of its decorative 
effects—have long been admired.*5 According to Vasari, the painting was “dili- 
gently executed and well finished, containing some olives and palms produced 
with whole-hearted delight.’6 It was clear to Lightbown, Gemma Landolfi, 
Blume, and Burroughs, among others, that the painting, focused on both the 
Incarnation and the Eucharist, made extensive use of religious symbolism.*” 
Specifically, most commentators have associated the scriptural references to 
Wisdom inscribed on the setting’s banderoles with the figure of the nursing 
Virgin at the center of the painting.48 Without entirely rejecting this view, 
I argue that, in a setting saturated with the Christological thinking and affec- 
tive rhetoric of Saint Augustine, Holy Wisdom should also be identified with 
the Christ Child, who offers his own engorged breast to the viewer. The milk of 
Wisdom proffered by Christ is transmitted to humanity through the interme- 
diary of the Virgin as Ecclesia lactans. The altarpiece’s discursive complexity 
and multivalence, as well as its core subject—divine Wisdom—speak clearly 
of the imprint of Santo Spirito’s studium. 


21 The Santo Spirito Format Embellished 

The painting’s setting includes a complex carved marble parapet, tall candela- 
bra of flowers in a net of olive branches, glimpses of lemon trees, and three va- 
rieties of foliage shaped into niches. John the Baptist, on Mary’s right, motions 
towards the Christ Child and, as a witness to the Incarnation, bears his custom- 
ary banderole inscribed with his words: “Behold the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the World” (John 1:29). The aged John the Evangelist, witness 
at the Crucifixion, holds a pen and a book—most likely his Gospel. The paint- 
ing encompasses the life of Christ from his birth to his redemptive sacrifice: 
a lidded vase, supporting a tablet painted with an image of the Crucifixion, is 
centered at the foot of the Virgin’s throne. 


44 Lightbown, Botticelli, 180. 

45 Dombrowski, Die religiösen Gemalde, 261-262. 

46 Vasari, Lives of the Painters, 1:536. 

47 Levi D'Ancona, Botticellis Primavera: A Botanical Interpretation including Astrology, 
Alchemy and the Medici (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1977); Lightbown, Botticelli; Gemma 
Landolfi, “Natura e artificio” 164-167; Blume, “Giovanni de’ Bardi;” 176-180; Burroughs, 
“Greening Brunelleschi.” 

48 Among others, Landolfi, “Natura e Artificio,’ 164-167; Blume, “Giovanni de’ Bardi,” 179-180; 
Dombrowski, Die religiösen Gemalde, 261. 
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Despite its garden setting and its wealth of naturalistic detail, the altar- 
piece respects the bilateral and grid-like Santo Spirito format:49 The two saints, 
framed by the curvatures of the parapet and the niches of vegetation, so sharp- 
ly contoured and immobile as to suggest carved figures, flank the slightly raised 
Madonna within a shallow space. Botticelli's vegetation displays the random 
growth patterns and minute variations of shape and texture that character- 
ize the natural world. Leaves, flowers and fruit glow with a subtle light and 
remain alive, and their vitality, with its suggestions of perfume and nourish- 
ment, draws the viewer in. At the same time, the artist’s trained and berib- 
boned bowers and his painstaking scaffolding of flowers and branches speak 
of both nature perfected in paradise and of the convergence of nature and art 
famously celebrated by Pliny the Elder.5° This display of artifice, together with 
Botticelli’s hard relievo, gives his vegetation a rigidity appropriate to Heaven’s 
timelessness. Ordered by the Santo Spirito format, perfected by lavish fash- 
ioning, and stilled by intimations of eternity, the garden and its occupants 
acquire an alien strangeness. Despite the image’s naturalistic sensuousness 
and its proximity to the picture plane, this highly crafted and frozen presen- 
tation instills psychological distance and in so doing opens up room for the 
sacred.5! The lively Christ Child—a large, bright, white clad figure against the 
surrounding greens and reds—is painted in the familiar Renaissance pose of 
the infant reaching to nurse but distracted by the beholder. His roundness and 
restlessness create a vigorous circular movement at odds with the deep still- 
ness of the garden and the restrained verticality of the subdued Virgin who 
holds him. 

The layered density of Botticelli’s natural constructs here, their highly 
wrought tour-de-force quality, points to the similar sophistication of the paint- 
ing’s substantive arguments. The garden, perfumed with the scent of lilies and 
evocative of the taste of lemons, olives and milk, is proffered as object of desire 
and metaphor of spiritual fulfillment. The radical need of the human psyche 
for that fulfillment, explored in Augustine’s Confessions, is crucial to the saint’s 
anthropology. The rhetorical purpose of the Bardi altarpiece is to engage and 
actualize the beholder’s longing. We saw earlier that the thin sliver of shadow 


49 Dombrowski, Die religiösen Gemälde, 256. 

50  Pliny's Natural History was immensely popular in Quattrocento Florence. Sarah Blake 
McHam, Pliny and the Artistic Culture of the Italian Renaissance: The Legacy of the Natural 
History (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2013), 131, 208-209. 

51 Gerardus Van der Leeuw, Sacred and Profane Beauty: The Holy in Art, trans. David E. Green 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1963), 157-59. Van der Leeuw has discussed the rep- 
resentation of the sacred as the act of concentrating power by fixing an object. Rigidity is 
necessary to create this effect of frozen power. 
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at the very edge of the panel belongs to our own space. The panel representing 
the crucified Christ at the bottom of the painting is wedged precisely within 
that “liminal space.” The soul that craves spiritual nourishment need only stand 
upon the body of Christ to step into the garden of Wisdom that welcomes into 
this world the Christian bent on heaven. 


2.2 Intercession 

Goffen’s interpretation of the sacra conversazione as an intercessory narrative 
linking the viewing patron, the saints, and the Virgin and Child was expanded 
by Barbara Lane to include portrayals of Mary as the Madonna del latte: Lane 
argued that the Virgin’s milk is offered to the viewer as a further sign of di- 
vine succor.> The Child turns from his mother’s milk to welcome the patron’s 
approach, and Mary’s breast is extended to the donor as an assurance of her 
intercessory intervention. Many fifteenth-century beholders of the altarpiece 
no doubt approached it in precisely that spirit. Yet, as Blume noted, others may 
have found that an intercessory interpretation of the painting left many ques- 
tions unanswered.53 As Landolfi has asked, if Mary, as intercessor, offers the 
viewer the milk of her breast, why does she look down at the Christ Child and 
not out at the viewer, as is ordinarily the case in a sacra conversazione centered 
on the Madonna del latte? And why is the Virgin nursing in an ostentatiously 
artificial garden identified by inscribed banderoles? 


2.8 The Garden of Wisdom 

The inscriptions on the banderoles of the Bardi garden would have been fa- 
miliar to Santo Spirito’s friars. They include the phrase “sicut lilium inter spi- 
nas” (as a lily among thorns) attached to the lilies on either side of the Virgin.54 
The inscription refers to the spouse of the Song of Songs (2:2) and was inter- 
preted during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance to refer to the extraordi- 
nary purity of the Virgin. The inscriptions attached to the other plants in the 
painting identify themselves as Wisdom, personified as female, and describe 
themselves as flourishing in Israel where God has planted them. This allegori- 
cal vegetation derives from Ecclesiasticus 24:17-19, one of the Wisdom books 
of the Old Testament. The notion of Wisdom in these books is a principle 
of divine order, personified as a female figure who is God's first creation. In 


52 Lane, The Altar and the Altarpiece, Introduction and 16. 

53 Blume, “Giovanni de Bardi,” 178. 

54 Translations of the Bardi altarpiece’s Latin inscriptions are taken from Lightbown, 
Botticelli, 182-85. 
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addition, for Saint Augustine, Wisdom, the organizing principle of God's enter- 
prise of creation, defined God's manifestation as Logos, the Word.55 

Accordingly, the bowls of roses in the Bardi altarpiece are labeled “Quasi 
Plantatio rose in iericho” (As a rose-plant in Jericho). The olive branches affixed 
to the vases are inscribed “Quasi Oliva speziosa in campis” (As a fair olive-tree 
in the plains). The lemon tree branches visible on either side of the painting 
are labeled “Quasi cedrus exaltata sum in Libano” (I was exalted like a cedar 
in Lebanon)—a reflection of the confusion between the cedar and the lemon 
tree, both translated by the Latin word cedrus.56 The niche of plaited palms 
behind the Virgin bears a cross woven of palm leaves labeled “Quasi Palma 
exaltata sum in Cades” (I was exalted like a palm-tree in Cades). The niche 
composed of cypress branches behind the Baptist bears the inscription “Quasi 
cypressus in Monte Sion” (As a cypress tree in Mount Zion). Finally, the niche 
behind John the Evangelist proclaims, “Quasi platanus exaltata sum iuxta 
aquam in plateis” (I was exalted as a plane tree by the water by the wayside).57 

The setting of the altarpiece is a compendium of plants that, with only one 
exception, identify themselves as Wisdom in the language of Ecclesiasticus. 
Thus, in one integrated invenzione, Botticelli fashioned out of plants that in- 
dividually signify Wisdom a garden that itself portrays Wisdom. A garden is in 
fact described by Wisdom in Ecclesiasticus 24:41-42: “I also came out as a... 
fountain into a garden. I said, I will water abundantly my garden bed.” In turn, 
the nourishment promised by the olives and lemons of Botticelli’s Wisdom 
garden reflects the language of Wisdom’s call to its devotees in Ecclesiasticus 
24:29: “Come unto me, all ye that be desirous of me, and fill yourselves with 
my fruits.” 

The garden of Wisdom of Ecclesiasticus 24: 41-42 was also associated with 
the Church, which nourishes the human soul. According to the early ninth- 
century German scholar Rabanus Maurus, “Wisdom’s garden of plants is the 
Church, which truth itself forever waters and inebriates with her doctrine, so 
that she brings forth daily her spiritual fruit.”58 Not only does the architecture 


55 Eugene F. Rice, The Renaissance Idea of Wisdom (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1958), 
12; Lightbown, Botticelli, 179. Rice’s summary of Augustine's views is helpful: “Wisdom ... 
is identified with God. As Word, it is equated with the Logos, the totality of ideas in the 
intelligible world. By extension it is identified with the Law and the written revelation of 
Scripture.” 

56 Lightbown, Botticelli, 184. 

57 The branches bearing this last label however probably belong to a type of ilex; 
Herbert P. Horne, Alessandro Filipepi, Commonly Called Sandro Botticelli, Painter of Florence 
(London: George Bell & Sons, 1908), 185-140; Levi D'Ancona, Botticelli’s “Primavera,” 177. 

58 Rabanus Maurus, Migne, PL 109, 944. 
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of the Bardi garden with its row of arched niches resemble a church interior— 
specifically Santo Spirito —but also the twin towers of vases, flowers and 
branches placed to either side of the Madonna recall the candlesticks that dec- 
orate an altar.59 The association of Ecclesia symbolism here with Santo Spirito 
conforms to parallel uses of the metonymy elsewhere in Santo Spirito’s choir, 
most evidently in del Donzello’s Annunciation, located in the chapel adjoining 
that of the Bardi altarpiece. 

The relationship between the portrayal of Wisdom fashioned by the Bardi 
garden and the Virgin and Child at the heart of that garden has a precedent 
in the affinities that tie the garden of Venus in Botticelli's Primavera with the 
presiding figure of its goddess. In his study of the Primavera, Dempsey demon- 
strated that the supreme value of love, embodied in the character and beauty 
of Venus, subsumes the qualities evoked by the painting’s setting: beauty, blos- 
soming abundance, and joy.®° The Bardi garden, in turn, is itself a rhetorical 
discourse about Wisdom, and its qualities—eternal greenness and fruitful 
abundance—evoke the effects associated with Wisdom: perpetual nourish- 
ment and fulfillment. Similarly, the figures of the Madonna and Child portray, 
but also literally embody, values linked to the character of Wisdom—life and 
truth. As love is the subject of the Primavera, Holy Wisdom is the subject of the 
Bardi altarpiece, as portrayed by the garden’s vegetation and the central figures 
of the Virgin and Child. 


2.4 The Virgin of Wisdom 

Should the Wisdom celebrated in Ecclesiasticus 24 be identified with the 
Virgin, who, as in Lane’s intercessory interpretation, will nourish the viewer 
with her milk? The viewer would find support for this interpretation in what 
Blume described as a “liturgical tradition” distinct from the “theological tradi- 
tion initiated by the writings of Augustine and Ambrose.”*! The impetus for 
this “liturgical tradition” was the early inclusion of passages from the books 


59 Shearman, Only Connect, 71. 

60 Dempsey, The Portrayal of Love: Botticelli Primavera and Humanist Culture at the Time of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1992). 

61 Blume, “Giovanni de’ Bardi” 180. The ninth-century Benedictine author Haymo of 
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assumed flesh.’ “Homilia V in Solemnitatae Perpetuae Virginis Mariae,” Migne, PL 118, 
765. In the eleventh century, the Augustinian canon Hugh of Saint Victor loosely identi- 
fied the Virgin with the figure of Wisdom who speaks in Ecclesiasticus. “Sermo XLVII in 
Assumptione B. Mariae,” Migne, PL 177, 1026. 
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of Wisdom in the liturgy of the Virgin, including the Little Office of the 
Virgin, recited daily in religious settings throughout the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, and the Office of the Assumption of the Virgin.® 

The language of Ecclesiasticus, as included in the Little Office of the Virgin, 
appears as well in Fra Angelico’s San Marco altarpiece, both as an inscription 
on the Madonna’s mantle and among the vegetation elements of the setting. 
While Hood, accordingly, labeled the San Marco Madonna a Virgin of Wisdom, 
he described the references to Ecclesiasticus in the altarpiece as “a visualiza- 
tion” of the Little Office. A similar visualization occurs in Van Eyck's 1435 
Virgin of Chancellor Nicolas Rolin, in which Rolin, Mary’s beholder, holds a 
prayer book open to the first phrase of the Little Office, while embroidered 
words from that office—including some from Ecclesiasticus 24—decorate the 
Virgin’s mantle.** In other words, Fra Angelico and Van Eyck’s paintings por- 
tray the Virgin as the subject and embodiment of a liturgical office that speaks 
of Wisdom. They do not give shape to a developed notional assimilation of the 
Virgin Mary and Holy Wisdom independent from the language of Mary’s Little 
Office. 


2.5 The Virgin Immaculate 

The liturgy’s assimilation of the Virgin with the language of Ecclesiasticus 24 
received impetus from the debate concerning Mary's Immaculate Conception. 
Verses 5 and 14 of Ecclesiasticus 24 became relevant to this debate, because 
they describe God's creation of Wisdom before all things, and thus before 
the inception of Original Sin: “I came out of the mouth of the Most High, 
the firstborn before all creatures” (Eccles. 24:5). The Franciscan order, ardent 
proponent of immaculacy, argued that since verses from Ecclesiasticus 24 ap- 
peared in the Little Office of the Virgin Mary, verses 5 and 14 of that chapter 
also referred to the Virgin. Therefore, Wisdom’s creation “before all creatures” 
(Eccles. 24:5) applied to the Virgin, who was predestined in the mind of God 
and free from sin. By the early fourteenth century, the predestination language 
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of Ecclesiasticus 24 was cited as a positive proof of the Virgin's immacula- 
cy.65 By the last decades of the fifteenth century, artists often alluded to her 
Immaculate Conception by means of quotations from Ecclesiasticus 24 or pic- 
torial references to the allegories of that chapter.$6 

In 1477, Pope Sixtus rv approved the first and most widely used of two offic- 
es for the Feast of the Immaculate Conception. Written by Leonardo Nogarolis, 
apostolic protonotary, it included the language of Ecclesiasticus 24 but began 
with verse 2:2 of the Song of Songs: “Sicut lilium inter spinas ...” Traditional 
exegeses of the Song of Songs had long associated the bride, described as a 
lily, with the Virgin. The verse was inserted into the Office of the Immaculate 
Conception in order to emphasize the distinction of the immaculate Virgin 
from all who surround her, thorns marked by Original Sin. The lily without 
thorns, as we saw, is the Bardi altarpiece’s sole plant reference that does not 
derive from Ecclesiasticus 24. 

By 1485, when the Bardi altarpiece was executed, the reference to the Song 
of Song’s “lilium inter spinas” was firmly associated with the opening of the 
Office of the Feast of the Immaculate Conception. By that time, as well, the 
Augustinian Hermits actively supported the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. As we saw, at Santo Spirito, the Office of the Conception of the 
Virgin was celebrated in the Vettori chapel decorated with the Madonna del 
Soccorso, an image that was itself associated with the immaculate Virgin.67 
Therefore, as Lightbown and Ettlinger argue, the presence in the Bardi altar- 
piece of both the plant imagery of Ecclesiasticus 24 and the lilies of the Song 
of Songs, strongly suggests that the painting gives shape to Nogarolis’s Office. 

As that Office made clear, the immaculists argued that the Virgin owed her 
immaculate status to her role in the Christian tale of sin and redemption.® 
The Bardi altarpiece’s heavenly garden setting resonates in its lush abundance 
with the garden of Paradise, site of Eve’s cupiditas and humanity’s fall. In the 
Bardi garden, however, Mary, impelled by caritas, gives her Son the food that 
is her own body. The polarity of cupidity and charity performed by the two 
figures is made clear, for instance, in a c. 1380 panel, attributed to Carlo da 
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Camerino, The Madonna of Humility with the Temptation of Eve, which displays 
the nursing Virgin above a recumbent Eve who holds an apple between her fin- 
gertips.59 For the immaculists, the dialectic of Eve and Mary, integral to God's 
plan, made clear the necessity of the Virgin’s Immaculate Conception.”° 


2.6 Christ as Holy Wisdom 

It thus appears that the garden of Ecclesiasticus pictured in the Bardi altar- 
piece defines the Madonna enthroned within it as immaculata by virtue of her 
predestined creation and her incarnational role. Nevertheless, the beholder 
is still justified in questioning why Botticelli has—unusually—presented his 
immaculate Virgin as a Madonna lactans, why Mary looks down at the Christ 
Child and not out at the viewer whose salvation is at stake, and why the figures 
of Mary and the Christ Child are displayed as a contrasting pair, the one verti- 
cal, still, and withdrawn, the other spherical, bright, and demonstrative? 

To answer, the viewer would need to turn back to the notion of Wisdom 
developed in what Blume termed the “theological” tradition “derived from 
the writings of Augustine and Ambrose.” In scriptural and early Christian 
usage, Christ—not the Virgin—is associated with Holy Wisdom. Christ, Paul 
asserted, “is the power of God and the wisdom of God” (1 Cor. 1:22-23).” In the 
Gospel of John, Christ, “the Word made flesh” (John 1:14), reveals himself as the 
manifestation of Wisdom to humanity: “Christ is made wisdom, because he 
was made man.” Saint Augustine, accordingly, asserts that Holy Wisdom is 
the essential state of being of the Trinity as a whole and, individually, of each 
of its three persons.”4 

Mary, on the other hand, by analogy with the throne of Solomon on which 
Christ, the new Solomon, is seated, performs as the sedes sapientiae, the seat or 
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support of Divine Wisdom as it is incarnate in Christ.”> In the medieval figure 
of the sedes sapientiae, the Child, seated on the Virgin's lap, is portrayed as 
Wisdom; he wears the antique philosopher's pallium and carries a scroll.” As 
in an eleventh-century sedes sapientiae relief in Santa Maria della Pieve, these 
images frequently bear the inscription “In gremio matris Residet Sapientia 
Patris”’” Ordinarily, the Virgin in a sedes sapientiae is much larger than her 
Child; he occupies her lap as if he were seated in a niche. What is conveyed by 
these interlocked forms is the prominence and centrality of Christ the Word 
and the necessity of Mary to the presence of the Logos made flesh. 


2.7 Nursing and the Transmission of Wisdom 

The trope of truth as spiritual nourishment and specifically of Christ as the 
Wisdom that feeds the soul is a commonplace of the religious literature of late 
antiquity and the Middle Ages.”8 It appears with a special frequency in the 
writings of Saint Augustine. In the Confessions, the saint describes his state 
of mind during his student days in Carthage as one of “inner famine”: “I was 
inwardly starved of that food which is yourself, O my God ...””9 In his account 
of the mystical experience he shared with his mother at Ostia, he describes 
the apogee of their experience as “that land of never-failing plenty where you 
pasture Israel for ever with the food of truth. Life there is the Wisdom through 
whom all these things are made, and all others that have been or ever will be.”®° 
Augustine’s language expresses spiritual meaning through concrete images of 
thirst followed by satiety. In turn, the Bardi altarpiece’s promise of flowing 
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milk in a setting of branches laden with fruit is the pictorial equivalent of 
Augustine’s “never-failing plenty.”8! 

Just as nourishment generally stood for spiritual sustenance, the act of 
nursing from the breast stood for a spiritual feeding of particular intensity, in 
which the soul took on the helplessness and dependency of an infant.82 The 
most influential textual source for the nursing trope was Paul’s assertion in 
1 Corinthians 3:1-2: “I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, 
but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in Christ. I have fed you with milk; and 
not with meat” Both the trope of nursing as teaching and the distinction be- 
tween the nursing of the young in spirit and the feeding of the more mature 
were to have a broad application. Origen interpreted verse 1:3 of the Song of 
Songs—“We will be glad and rejoice in thee, remembering thy breasts more 
than wine’—to refer to the bride whose breasts are full from Christ’s “fullness 
of spiritual teaching.”®? 

Applied to both intellectual and religious learning, the connection be- 
tween nursing and spiritual nurturing persisted from late antiquity through 
the Middle Ages.84 Bernard of Clairvaux, deeply influenced by Augustine, 
and perhaps the most widely read medieval writer in Renaissance Florence, 
wrote repeatedly of nursing as an offering of spiritual or moral guidance: “We 
must ... feed the needy with the milk of doctrine,” he asserted, and to a fellow 
Cistercian, he wrote, “I nourished you with milk when, while yet a child, it was 
all you could take.”®> Bernard’s friend, the twelfth-century Cistercian William 
of St. Thierry, made use of the nursing trope in his exegesis of the Song of Songs: 
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When their time comes ... may their mouths never be accounted unwor- 
thy to kiss your mouth in the fullness of your perfect knowledge, their 
mouths to which, at the time of their trials and their patience, by means 
of those breasts, you offer the milk of your heart as the food of spiritual 
science.86 


The trope of nursing as teaching also makes an appearance in devotional im- 
agery: Abbess Herrad von Landsberg’s late twelfth-century Hortus Deliciarum 
includes the image of Philosophy nursing the Liberal Arts.8” A citation from 
Ecclesiasticus 24 makes clear that the figure of Philosophy is also Sapientia, 
Holy Wisdom. The connection between Wisdom and the nursing breast persist- 
ed well into the Renaissance. As Wind pointed out, Michelangelo’s Cumaean 
Sibyl on the Sistine chapel ceiling displays immense breasts that refer to the 
food of salvation—and, I would add, the milk of knowledge—with which she 
nourished the world.88 

This tradition in turn informed the Early Modern iconography of the nursing 
Virgin. Filippino Lippi’s The Madonna and Child with Saints Jerome and Dominic 
(fig. 4.4), an almost exact contemporary of the Bardi altarpiece, painted for the 
Rucellai Chapel at the church of San Pancrazio, ties Mary's nursing specifically 
to the spiritual nourishment of doctrinal guidance. In the foreground of the 
painting, the Virgin is seated nursing the Christ Child between two saints. The 
stooped, rounded silhouette of the kneeling Saint Dominic, absorbed in his 
book as if in prayer, exactly parallels the curve of the Virgin’s shoulders as she 
leans over to nurse her Child. To drive the point home, the artist has matched 
the color and shape of Dominic’s cowl with the color of the lining of Mary's 
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FIGURE 4.4 Filippino Lippi, The Madonna and Child with Saints Jerome and Dominic. 1485, 
National Gallery, London 
PHOTO: NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON/ART RESOURCE, NY 


cloak and the shape of its fold over the Virgin's shoulders. These twin images 
visually equate the Virgin’s nursing with and the prayerful reading that sustains 
Saint Dominic. At the same time, the Christ Child, in a position exactly paral- 
lel to Dominic’s book, is identified as the Holy Wisdom that Dominic acquires. 
The mother bird feeding her young in the oak tree above the nursing pair— 
their heads streaked black and white in imitation of the Dominican habit— 
adds emphasis to the symbolism of nursing as nurturing and teaching. 
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Ghirlandaio’s c. 1490 Madonna and Child with Saints Dominic, Michael, 
John the Baptist, and John the Evangelist, painted for the high altar of Santa 

Maria Novella, makes similar associations. The Christ Child grasps Mary's bare 
breast and, at the same time, gazes down at Saint Dominic. Dominic looks out 
at the spectator and points to the open book he is holding, inscribed “Saint 
Dominic taught them discipline and knowledge.’8? The metaphor of nursing 
as spiritual guidance works both ways here. Just as the Virgin nursed the Christ 
Child, Dominic nursed his order. Botticelli’s Madonna del Padiglione explicitly 
equates the milk of the Virgin with the Wisdom that is Christ. On her knees, 
gently pressing her breast, the Virgin expresses a stream of milk towards the 
Christ Child who gestures as if to call it forth. However, the open book propped 
up in the background between them reveals itself as the focal point of the fig- 
ures’ interaction: the angel who sustains the Christ Child looks at the book, the 
Child points towards it, and the Virgin touches it. Most importantly, the faint 
stream of milk projecting from the Mary’s breast vanishes once it passes in 
front of the book. The identification of Mary’s milk with Christ as the Word— 
Wisdom as transmitted to the world—could not be clearer. 

In the Bardi altarpiece, as well, breast and book are allied. Here, the parallel 
poses of the Virgin and John the Evangelist highlight the lactans symbolism of 
instruction and guidance: just as Mary, her nipple between her fingers, is ready 
to nurse, John, hand lifted and pen between his fingers, is ready to write. As 
Mary’s milk—Holy Wisdom—begins to flow, John will put pen to paper and 
the truth will pour onto the page. 


2.8 Christ as Nursing Mother 

The complexity of the nursing transaction in the Bardi altarpiece and its freight- 
ed value encourages the meditating viewer to focus, in Shearman’s words, 
on “what is supposed to be happening”: the Christ Child reaches for Mary’s 
breast while looking directly out at the beholder.9° The gesture underscores 
the significance of the flow of milk as the gift of Wisdom, while the Child’s 
outward gaze tells us that we are its recipients. Mary herself looks down at the 
Christ Child, prompting the viewer to do the same. This is because the Bardi 
altarpiece—unlike most other Quattrocento lactans images—explicitly in- 
forms the beholder that the milk of Wisdom transmitted by Mary derives from 
and must be identified with the Child who is Wisdom. Gazing at Botticelli’s 


89 George Holmes, Florentine Enlightenment, 179-80. 
go Shearman, Only Connect, 16. 
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FIGURE 4.5 Sandro Botticelli. The Bardi altarpiece (detail) 


altarpiece (fig. 4.5), the viewer is struck by the Child’s clear-eyed stare and his 
reaching arm, which conceals his chest. Then, between that raised arm and the 
white swaddling cloth, he or she will catch a glimpse of the Child’s own breasts, 
round and full as if engorged with milk. 

Because Christ’s breasts are barely revealed, they are easily overlooked by the 
casual viewer. Yet Botticelli’s exquisite attention to detail in this painting and 
the focal placement of the Child make it extremely unlikely that he carelessly 
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FIGURE 4.6 Jan Gossaert, The Madonna and Child (detail), 1527, National Gallery, London 
PHOTO: NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON/ART RESOURCE, NY 


overemphasized Christ’s infant pectoral muscles to ambiguous effect. The dif- 
ference between the treatment of the Bardi Child’s chest and that of other 
infants painted by Botticelli is vivid. The Cupid of the Primavera displays a 
toddler's flat chest and round stomach. The Christ of the 1478 Berlin Virgin 
and Child with Eight Angels, whose posture resembles that of the Bardi Child, 
displays only the slightest swelling of the chest. By revealing only a glimpse of 
Christ’s breasts Botticelli successfully mitigated their aggressive rupture of the 
painting’s mimetic decorum. At the same time, as discussed earlier, the rup- 
ture of mimesis, which reveals the inadequacy of the material, is the very point 
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of the visual/meditative praxis elicited by the Bardi altarpiece. The beholder’s 
discovery of the Child’s concealed breasts partakes of the meditational prac- 
tice of unveiling, which marks the viewer's progress, from the contemplation 
of material objects represented through the materiality of painting to the ap- 
prehension of intelligible substance. 

The Christ Child with full breasts is not unique to this painting. Jan Gossaert 
executed several versions of a Madonna and Child with engorged breasts. The 
varying size of the Child’s breasts in those works suggests differing degrees of 
effort to retain naturalist decorum. In a c. 1478—c. 1536 Virgin and Child at the 
Musée Marmottan in Paris,9 the child’s breasts are modestly enlarged, while 
they are evidently full in a 1527 version in the National Gallery in London 
(fig. 4.6). Nonetheless, in both works, Mary presses one of the breasts to ex- 
press milk while the Child leaps out as if to embrace the viewer. 

The engorged breasts of the Christ Child in Gossaert’s paintings affirm the 
Child’s identity as nourishing, mothering Wisdom. In his commentary on the 
Canticle, William of St. Thierry speaks of the breasts of Wisdom as the breasts 
of Christ, the Word: “It is your breasts, O eternal Wisdom, that nourish the holy 
infancy of your little ones.”98 The trope of Christ as mother has scriptural an- 
tecedents in the Pauline equations of nursing and teaching, and a long his- 
tory in the literature of early Christianity and the Middle Ages. The mothering 
of Christ—protective and nurturing—prominently included an invitation to 
nurse from his “breasts,” as well from the wound at his side. The Cistercian 
Aelred of Rievaulx encouraged recluses to meditate on the crucifix: “An image 
of the Saviour hanging on the cross ... pours out to you from its naked breasts 
the milk of sweetness in which you find consolation.” In her letters, as well as 
in her Dialogue, Saint Catherine of Siena wrote of “the breast of divine charity”: 


We must do as a little child does who wants milk. It takes the breast of its 
mother, applies its mouth and by means of the flesh draws milk. We must 
do the same if we would be nourished. We must attach ourselves to the 
breast of Christ Crucified, which is the source of charity, and by means of 
that flesh we draw milk.% 


91 Stowell, Spiritual Language, 182-183. 

92 Falkenburg, Fruit of Devotion, fig. 80. 

93 William of Saint Thierry, Exposé sur le Cantique, 30. 

94  Aelred of Rievaulx, De institutione inclusarum, chap. 26, ed. C. Dumont (Paris, 1976), 104. 
95 Catherine of Siena, Epistolario, 3rd. ed. ed. U. Bottini (Rome, 1979), letter 86, 1221. 
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Most relevant for the Bardi altarpiece are Augustine’s frequent references to 
the theme of the nursing Christ: In the Confessions he exclaims: “When things 
go well with me, what am I but a child suckled on your milk and fed on you 
the food that perishes not?”96 Augustine also makes use of the nursing trope 
in his commentaries on Psalm 30: “God ... is our mother because he cherishes 
us, nourishes us, feeds us with milk, and holds us in his arms” and “he who has 
promised us the food of heaven has nourished us here below with milk in his 
motherly mercy.’9” 

As Ritamary Bradley has shown, Julian of Norwich’s much discussed theol- 
ogy of Christ as mother is primarily derived from Augustine’s multiple refer- 
ences to the subject.98 Augustine brought to the trope of the nursing Christ 
a Pauline vision of Christ as Wisdom, late classical familiarity with the lac- 
tans symbolism of teaching, and a sensitivity to the maternal character of the 
self-sacrificing Christian God. In a number of passages he explicitly identified 
the nursing mother who nourishes from her own flesh with the Christ who is 
Divine Wisdom, referring to “Our Mother the Wisdom of God.”99 For instance, 


96 Augustine, The Confessions, IV, 1, 1, 92; XIII, 18, 23, 358. In two articles, O'Connell has dis- 
cussed what he believed to be a pervasive concern with mother symbolism in Augustine’ 
imagining of God. O'Connell, “The God of Saint Augustine’s Imagination,” Thought 57 
(March 1982): 38; “Isaiah’s Mothering God in St. Augustine’s Confessions,’ Thought 58 
(1983). Some of the philosophical and theological implications of Augustine’s embrace 
of the nursing trope have been explored, notably by Tarsicius van Bavel, “L'humanité 
du Christ, comme lac parvulorum et comme via dans la spiritualité de Saint Augustin,” 
Augustiniana 7 (1987); Penniman, Raised on Christian Milk, chap 6; Marsha L. Dutton, 
“When I was a Child’: Spiritual Infancy and God's Maternity in Augustine's Confessiones, 
in Collectanea Augustiniana, eds. Schnaubelt and van Fleteren (New York, Lang, 1990), 
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Motherhood Similitude of Julian of Norwich,’ Studia Mystica 8, no. 2 (Summer 1985). 
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1985). 

99 Augustine, Questionum Evangeliorum (cum appendice) Quaestionum XVI in Matthaeum, 
ed. Almut Mutzenbecher (Turnholt: Brepols, 1980); 2:26, Migne, PL 35, 1330. 
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Augustine noted in his commentary on Psalm 30: “So too the Lord put on flesh, 
and came to us, to make his Wisdom palatable for us as milk ...”!°° In Tractate 
98 of his Commentaries on the Gospel of John, he elaborated: 


Mother Wisdom herself, who, although on high she is the solid food of 
the angels, deigned, in a manner of speaking, to turn into milk for the 
little ones, when “the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us” But 
this very man Christ who, in his true flesh, true cross, true death, true 
Resurrection, is called the pure milk of the little ones, when he is correct- 
ly apprehended by spiritual men, is found to be the Lord of the angels.!0! 


This last passage makes clear that, for Augustine, the image of the nursing 
Christ, Wisdom and source of Wisdom, functioned at the same time as a 
signifier for the Incarnation, as expressed in the preamble of John’s Gospel: 
“The Word is made flesh and dwells among us” (1:14). The Bardi portrayal of 
nursing Wisdom as the infant Christ thus privileges the core fact and the pro- 
found significance of the Incarnation at the center of the nurturing and saluta- 
tory presence. 


2.9 Nursing Wisdom: the Madonna Lactans and Ecclesia Lactans 

In the two paintings by Gossaert mentioned above, the Virgin squeezes the 
Child’s breasts to deliver the milk of the Word to humanity.!°2 The Bardi altar- 
piece, on the other hand, while revealing Christ's breasts, retains Mary's ac- 
customed role in lactans pictorial symbolism, that of disseminator or conduit 
of the Holy Wisdom embodied in the Child: Although Christ contains the holy 
Word, Mary is the one who will actually nurse. Certain northern fifteenth- 
century paintings, in which the Virgin is both sedes sapientiae and Madonna 
lactans, convey the parallelism and complementarity of Christ and Mary’s in- 
volvement in the nursing act as, respectively, the receptacle and the conduit of 
Wisdom. Thus in Van Eyck's Lucca Madonna, the nursing Virgin's role as sedes 
sapientiae is revealed by the lions that decorate her throne, a typological refer- 
ence to Solomon’s Seat of Wisdom.!°? The milk of the Wisdom that is Christ is 
thus delivered to humanity by the Virgin who is Wisdom’s seat. 
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FIGURE 4.7 Jaquemart de Hesdin (attr.), The Virgin and Child 
Enthroned, frontispiece, Brussels Hours, c. 1400, 
Bibliothèque Royale, Brussels, MS 11060 
PHOTO : © DEA PICTURE LIBRARY/ART 
RESOURCE, NY 


In the diptych that introduces the Brussels Hours of Jean de Berry (fig. 4.7),194 
the Child, wrapped in the pallium that signals his identity as the Logos, writes, 
pen in hand, on a scroll, while nursing from the Virgin's breast.!95 Judging from 


104 Panofsky described the nursing Virgin of the Brussels Hours as a sedes sapientiae on ac- 
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those examples of this iconography in which Christ’s inscription can be read, 
the writing consists of verses from the scriptures, such as the “Ego sum lux 
mundi” from the Gospel of John (8:12). These are, to use Charles Parkhurst’s 
description, “the words of Christ as teacher.”!°6 The simultaneity of the textual 
outpouring of Christ's Wisdom and of the flow of milk from Mary expresses 
their essential identity. The distinction and the interrelationship between the 
role of Christ as Word and that of Mary as the Word’s conduit is made clear. 

Mary's role as the transmitter of Wisdom associates her with the Church 
that conveys Christ’s Wisdom to humanity. As we noted, aspects of the Bardi 
Madonna’s form and posture—her frontal pose, elongated shape, and sober 
gravity—evoke the merged identity of Mary Ecclesia evident, as well, in del 
Donzello’s neighboring Annunciation. Mary's identification with Ecclesia here 
is reinforced by the painting’s Wisdom garden setting, which resembles a 
church and derives from the garden of Ecclesiasticus 24:41-42, itself identified 
with the Church.!97 

Embodied in the figure of the Bardi Virgin, Ecclesia is manifested as Ecclesia 
lactans, who transmits Wisdom—the Word—and the possibility of salvation 
to all. A reference by Saint Augustine to “the milk of the Sacraments” connect- 
ed the trope of sapientia lactans—wisdom nourishing the liberal arts—to the 
Church in its nurturing role.!°8 Referring to Paul's statement about feeding the 
milk of knowledge to those who are “little ones in Christ,’ Augustine declared: 
“How excellently and healthfully we were nourished by Mother Church; else 
what is the worth of that ‘milk’ which Saint Paul declared he gave as drink 
to the little ones.”!°9 The trope was a medieval commonplace. By the time 
Honorius Augustodunensis employed the metaphor of Ecclesia lactans in the 
twelfth century, its workings had become elaborate: “The breasts of Ecclesia 
are the two testaments, from which the preachers imbibe the milk of mystic 
knowledge, which preachers are called breasts, because they furnish the milk 
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of doctrine to the uneducated.”"° The crowned Ecclesia Lactans of Pisano’s 
pulpit in Pisa stands nursing two children above allegories of the cardinal vir- 
tues. Similarly, in his analysis of Gerard David’s several different versions of 
his Rest on the Flight to Egypt, James E. Mundy has shown that the nourishing 
Virgin, whether she feeds the Christ Child sacramental grapes or the milk of 
her own breasts, stands for the Church in its nurturing and teaching role.! 

In the Bardi altarpiece, the gestures of concealment and exposure displayed 
by Christ and Mary reveal the complementarity of their signified roles: Mary/ 
Ecclesia displays only her nipple in order to manifest her role as a conduit; it is 
through her that the milk of Christ’s breasts will flow. The Child, his eyes intent 
on the viewer, half conceals his full breasts and reaches his plump arms up to- 
wards the Virgin. His gesture demands to be read as a statement of admonition 
and guidance: Wisdom, which is Christ and comes from Christ, must be sought 
from the breast of Ecclesia. 


210  Wisdomand the Body of Christ 

Discussing the Pauline distinction between those who are fed meat and the 
“babes in Christ,” Augustine specified: “You ought to know that it is the cruci- 
fied Christ himself, with whom the Apostle says that he nourished the little 
ones as with milk.”"? The full breasts of the Bardi Christ Child remind us that 
the milk of Wisdom transmitted by the Virgin is also the milk received by 
Christ and Christ’s body. Carolyn Bynum has shown that Aristotelian theories 
of conception, adopted by the Church fathers, supported the view that Mary— 
the female—provided Christ’s body with its physical substance." In addition, 
medieval physiology presumed the equivalence of the mother’s blood and her 
breast milk." As a result, the Church accepted the physiological identity of 
Mary’s milk and the body of Christ. Moreover, if the bodies of Mary and of 
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Christ are made of the same substance, and if breast milk and blood are iden- 
tical in nature, then the Virgin’s milk and Christ’s blood must be one and the 
same. Mary's milk may thus stand for her son’s blood and her nursing may 
symbolize Christ’s gift of that blood for the salvation of humanity. In other 
words, the nursing Virgin does not only deliver the Logos; she symbolically 
foreshadows Christ’s sacrifice. By the same token, the image of the Madonna 
lactans stands as a signifier, not only of the gift of Christ's body as Logos given 
to humanity, but also of Christ’s sacrifice as it is reenacted in the sacrament of 
the Eucharist. 

In Filippo Lippi’s 1442-1450 Medici Novitiate altarpiece, painted for Santa 
Croce, the spectator himself is forcibly involved in this equation of Mary’s milk 
and Christ’s blood, offered to humanity. The Christ Child forcibly presses his 
mother’s breast to express the milk of the Word for the viewer. In the mean- 
time, as Ruda noted, Saint Cosmas, seated to the Virgin's left, looks down at 
the Child’s uncovered penis, site of the Circumcision and the first shedding 
of Christ’s blood, which foreshadows the gift of redeeming blood shed at the 
Crucifixion." A similar equation is made in Gossaert’s Virgin and Child now 
in Paris, mentioned earlier.!6 The Virgin presses the Christ Child’s slightly en- 
gorged breast with her right hand while the long fingers of her left hand hover 
close to the Child’s penis, directing our attention. 

The Bardi altarpiece, as well, is rich in Eucharistic imagery, as suggested im- 
mediately to the viewer by the Baptist’s familiar message—“Behold the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sins of the world.”!7 The identification of the nurs- 
ing body of Mary with that of Christ and the Eucharistic implications of that 
identification are laid out pictorially along a vertical axis that runs down the 
center of the painting. The Child on Mary’s lap is formed from her body, from 
the substance of her blood and milk. That same body, emaciated and bleeding, 
reappears on the Crucifixion tablet, propped up against the lidded vessel at the 
foot of the painting’s central axis. That vessel resembles a pyxis, the container 
used during the Mass to contain the wafers for Communion. The Crucifixion 
tablet thus serves to label the vessel: it is a symbol of the body of Mary as the 
container of the nourishing body of Christ. 


211 Discursive Meditation and the Bardi Altarpiece 
The aesthetic and sensuous ornaments of Botticelli’s painting functioned rhe- 
torically to delight the approaching viewer by their copia, varietas, and mimetic 
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sensuousness. That same viewer drawn closer to the image, might then be 
struck by its effects of stability and authority, by the outspoken urgency of the 
Baptist, and the direct, uncompromising stare of the Christ Child.!!8 Further 
scrutiny would reveal the garden’s inscribed banderoles, which identify its flow- 
ers and its trees as Holy Wisdom. At the center of the painting, the Child looks 
out at the beholder as he extends his arm towards Mary's breast. Beneath the 
gesturing arm his own breasts are visible, engorged with milk. If we follow the 
artist in moving beyond—in breaking through—his own mimetic spell, we 
reach an “intellectual” understanding of Christ’s body as the Word. The sub- 
ject of the viewer's meditation, both sequential and circular, is Wisdom, as it is 
portrayed in the altarpiece through a constellation of embodiments: Wisdom 
is the garden of Ecclesia whose fruits offer perpetual nourishment; it is the 
Virgin immaculate, created free of sin by God before all things, and it is the 
full-breasted Christ who perpetually feeds the human soul through his church, 
Ecclesia lactans. 

Just as the Baptist pronounces the words on his banderole and the plants 
of Ecclesiasticus speak through their inscriptions, the Christ Child calls to us 
through his parted lips, most likely in the words of Ecclesiasticus 24:19: “Come 
to me, all ye who are desirous of me and fill yourselves with my fruit ... Whoever 
feeds on me will yet hunger for more; whoever drinks from me will yet thirst for 
more.” Augustine discussed that verse in the last book of the De Trinitate. The 
Christian’s search for God, he asserted, was never ending yet perpetually fruit- 
ful: “They eat and drink because they find, and because they are hungry and 
thirsty they still go on seeking. Faith seeks, understanding finds ... And again, 
understanding still goes on seeking the one it has found ...”1!9 

The Augustinian stamp of the values and metaphors addressed by the 
altarpiece—Christ as Holy Wisdom, Christ as Mother, the crucial sustaining 
role of the Church, and the driving force of the soul’s hunger for God—make it 
clear that Santo Spirito’s theologians must have devised the idea at the heart of 
the image. The assertively rhetorical character of the painting and its multiple 
Biblical inscriptions give it a didactic character that is highly appropriate to its 
theme, Wisdom and the transmission of the Word, and to the reputation of the 
convent’s studium. 


The Bardi altarpiece exhibits an awareness of the full constellation of readings 
that could be evoked in the painting’s beholder and of the intellective nature of 
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the reception called for by such a work. The friars’ collaboration with Botticelli 
in fashioning this image may be seen as an attempt on their part, under the 
guidance of an intellectual and supremely confident artist, to include but also 
to reach beyond the Santo Spirito format in order to create a model of a sub- 
stantive, elevated religious art that stimulated meditative viewing. Botticelli’s 
extension of the Santo Spirito format into a richly pictorial and discursive 
domain engineered to draw and retain the attention of the beholder, would 
be followed in the 1490s by Piero di Cosimo, Filippino Lippi—who trained 
with Botticelli—and Agnolo del Mazziere in their own discursive altarpieces 
for Santo Spirito. Integrating through its remarkable invenzioni Augustinian 
thought and a rich visuality and burnished with Botticelli’s preeminent repu- 
tation, the Bardi altarpiece surely served as model for those later works. 


CHAPTER 5 


Hope and the Virtues: Piero di Cosimo’s 
The Visitation with Saints Nicholas of Bari 
and Anthony Abbot 


Like the Bardi altarpiece, Piero di Cosimo’s The Visitation with Saints Nicholas 
of Bari and Anthony Abbot (fig. 5.1) is a work designed to challenge the behold- 
er. At the time of its commission in c. 1490, Piero di Cosimo was an authorita- 
tive and inventive painter of secular works and altarpieces with an interest 
in arresting, unusual detail. He was admired in Florence for his fine coloristic 
sense, his highly defined, lively, naturalistic forms, and the fantasia of his or- 
namental invenzioni.! 

Piero’s altarpiece for Santo Spirito speaks of the Visitation of Mary, mother 
of Christ, and Elizabeth, mother of the John the Baptist, in liturgical, spiritual 
and historical terms, as the fulfillment of a promise of personal and collective 
reformation and cosmic renewal associated with the coming of Christ and as 
the operative hinge between the Old and New Covenants.” Its celebration of 
Advent and Christmas, and its evocation of the history and ideals of the 
Augustinian Hermits through the figure of Saint Anthony Abbot, intersect 
with spiritual preoccupations—the importance of fundamental righteous- 
ness, the presence of blindness and sin, the possibility of forgiveness—of par- 
ticular importance to the friars. While the altarpiece does speak to a range of 
audiences, notably to its patrons, the Capponi, the various facets of this multi- 
layered and detailed image are not easily read. The painting’s discursivity and 
the themes it treats indicate that it was addressed, most particularly, to the 
friars themselves. The meditative reading required by the panel, probing, ana- 
lytical and imaginative, concentrated in an intensified form the experience of 
prayerful living and the commitment to spiritual perfection in which the com- 
munity was engaged. 


1 Geronimus, Piero di Cosimo, 3, 198, 203. 

2 Capretti’s interpretation of the painting, grounded in references to wisdom in the passage 
from the Book of Wisdom read by Saint Nicholas, differs from my own. However, my reading 
supports and further develops her view that the Visitation operates here as a sign of the tran- 
sition between the Old and the New Testaments, Capretti, “Antefatti della Controriforma,” 


46-51, 49. 
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FIGURE 5.1 Piero di Cosimo, The Visitation with Saints Nicholas of Bari and Anthony Abbot, 
c. 1490, National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC 
PHOTO: ART RESOURCE, NY 
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1 The Commission and the Painting 


The Visitation was executed for the memorial chapel of Neri di Gino Capponi 
located in the right-hand corner of the choir’s right arm. The patrons of the 
Capponi chapel were a large and wealthy clan long settled in the quartiere 
of Santo Spirito, highly active in military affairs and influential in Florentine 
politics.4 Gino di Neri Capponi (1423-87), had founded his chapel in the old 
church in 1459 pursuant to the 1450 will of his father, Neri di Gino, and dedi- 
cated it to Saint Nicholas of Bari, described by his relative Cappone Capponi as 
“the protector of our house.” That chapel, which had been frescoed by Barna, 
housed by 1458 the marble sarcophagus bearing Neri di Gino’s profile portrait 
carved by Bernardo Rossellino.® The chapel given to the Capponi in 1488 in the 
new church’s left arm, dedicated to Saint Nicholas of Bari, thus fulfilled the 
original intentions of Neri di Gino’s will.” 

Gino di Neri’s son, Piero di Gino (1446-96), was widely admired as a military 
field commander, ambassador and, during the turmoil of the 1490s, as a crucial 
early opponent of Piero de’ Medici and a participant in the new government. 
Piero di Gino may have initiated the commission of the altarpiece for the con- 
sorteria, since the Capponi account book shows his entry, dated October 1489, 
for payment for the altarpiece’s frame. Because that frame was probably carved 
before the altarpiece was painted—as in the case of the Bardi altarpiece—and 
based on a terminus post quem of 1489, the work has been dated to 1489-1490.8 

Given Piero di Cosimo’s shifting styles, it is notoriously hard to date his 
works. The rose color given to part of the foreground flooring in the Visitation 


3 The frame executed by Clemente del Tasso is lost; however, a preparatory sketch by the paint- 
er's hand displays three of the Visitation figures, as well as a vertical grouping of scrolls and 
vegetation motifs which may have constituted a design for the frame. 

4 Between 1287 and 1531, the family contributed to the city ten gonfalonieri di giustizia and fifty- 
six priori. Neri di Gino distinguished himself at the battle of Anghiari in 1440. Geronimus, 
Piero di Cosimo, 200. After the entry of the French king, Charles v111, into Florence in 1494, 
Piero di Gino’s steely rejection of the king’s demands that the Medici be restored to power 
may have been decisive in persuading the French to come to terms with the Florentine 
Republic, F. W. Kent, Household and Lineage, 264; Weinstein, Savonarola and Florence, 131, 
136-137. 

5 Noted by Cappone Capponi in 1461 in his diary. F. W. Kent, Household and Lineage, 264. 
Quinterio, “Il complesso di Santo Spirito,” 42 n. 11. 

7 F.W Kent, Household and Lineage, 264-66; Thomas, Art and Piety, 55. Among other expenses 
incurred for the purchase and furnishing of the chapel, Gino paid in 1481 for the installa- 
tion of “a plain glass window.’ Stephanie Jane Craven, “Three Dates for Piero di Cosimo,” The 
Burlington Magazine 118, no. 870 (September 1975): 572. 

8 Craven, “Three Dates,” 572. The earlier dating of the Visitation, on stylistic grounds, was in the 
late 1480s. Fermor, Piero di Cosimo, caption to fig. 87; Geronimus, Piero di Cosimo, 198. 
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conforms to that of the 1480s conversazioni in the left side of the choir. The 
recently revealed pentimento of a background mountain on the upper right 
matching that on the left indicates at least an initial interest in creating a radi- 
cally bilateral work with affinities to those same early conversazioni from the 
1480s. It is possible, however, that the panel was begun following the commis- 
sion of the frame in 1489, but then put aside for several years, perhaps as a 
result of difficulties coordinating payments within the large Capponi clan. In 
his will of 1497, the wealthy Mico d’Uguccione, who belonged to the Altopascio 
Capponi, referred to the family chapel of Saint Nicholas and provided sums to 
“finish or paint the altarpiece of that chapel.”? 

The Visitation, the meeting of Mary and Elizabeth that followed Elizabeth's 
miraculous conception of Saint John the Baptist and Gabriel’s Annunciation to 
Mary, was the subject of 1:39-45 of the Gospel of Luke: 


And Mary rising up in those days, went into the hill country with haste 
into a city of Juda. And she entered into the house of Zachary and saluted 
Elizabeth. And it came to pass that when Elizabeth heard the salutation 
of Mary, the infant leaped in her womb. And Elizabeth was filled with 
the Holy Ghost. And she cried out with a loud voice and said: Blessed art 


9 “Per ragione di legato et per rimedio della anima sua lasciò et legò alla chappella di San 
Niccolò de’ Chapponi... tucto quello et quanto si riceverebbe della parte tachate al ditto 
Micho d’un certo credito ... la quale certa somma ... volle doversi spendere et chomando in 
finire overo dipignere la tavola dello altare della cappella.” Conventi Soppressi, San Piero a 
Monticelli, 163 (34), cited in F. W. Kent, Household and Lineage, 265. Kent mentions Mico, 
as well as Gino di Neri, Piero di Gino, and a few others, as significant members of “brilliant 
and powerful generations” of Capponi. F. W. Kent, Household and Lineage, 241, n. 47. Mico 
lived another seven years after signing his 1497 will; it is possible, however, that he or others 
disbursed the necessary sums for the altarpiece’s completion before the year of his death. 
It may be objected that Mico must have been referring to a different chapel within Santo 
Spirito. As we saw, in addition to the Capponi’s acquisition of their chapel in the northern 
comer of Santo Spirito’s right arm, dedicated to Saint Nicholas, separate branches of the 
Capponi clan had acquired two chapels in the south of the right arm. The one dedicated to 
Saint Monica was purchased in the 1490s by Guglielmo di Niccolà of the Altopascio branch 
to which Mico d’Uguccione belonged. However, if Mico was in fact referring in his will to 
the Altopascio chapel dedicated to Saint Monica, he would hardly have described it as “the 
chapel of Saint Nicholas of the Capponi.” Kent argues that, despite the purchase of chapels 
by various Capponi branches, the one that housed the tomb of Neri di Gino functioned as 
the chapel of the entire consorteria. In 1469, Gino di Neri noted that he still owed “seventy 
florins for the chapel of the house and of the consorteria.’ F. W. Kent, Household and Lineage, 
264. Piero di Giovanni, the scion of yet another Capponi branch, asked to be buried in “the 
tomb of the chapel of the consorteria of the Capponi.” F. W. Kent, Household and Lineage, 265. 
Thus, it seems likely that the reference in Mico’s 1497 will to “the chapel of Saint Nicholas of 
the Capponi” applies to the chapel purchased by Neri di Gino and decorated with Piero di 
Cosimo’s Visitation. 
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thou among women and blessed is the fruit of thy womb. And whence is 
this to me that the mother of my Lord should come to me? For behold as 
soon as the voice of thy salutation sounded in my ears, the infant in my 
womb leaped for joy. And blessed art thou that hast believed, because 
those things shall be accomplished that were spoken to thee by the Lord. 


Piero’s depiction of the scene conforms to the scriptural language, which es- 
tablishes Elizabeth as the protagonist of the Visitation scene proper. Before 
Mary’s mantled form, the aged Elizabeth initiates the motion of genuflect- 
ing, her hand raised and lips parted to speak the verses attributed to her by 
the Gospels. Images of this encounter would have been familiar to fifteenth- 
century viewers from illuminated Books of Hours, particularly the Little Hours 
of the Virgin in which the Visitation occupies the period of Lauds.!° 

Since the sixth century, representations of the Visitation also appeared in 
narrative cycles illustrating the lives of the Virgin or of Elizabeth's son, John the 
Baptist. The Visitation is included, for instance, in Giotto’s cycle of the Life of 
the Virgin at the Scrovegni Chapel in Padua and in Andrea Pisano’s cycle of the 
Life of Saint John the Baptist on the south doors of the Baptistery of Florence. 
At the time of Piero’s commission, Ghirlandaio would have been completing 
his fresco cycle illustrating the Life of the Virgin for the Tornabuoni Chapel at 
Santa Maria Novella, a cycle that included a richly descriptive Visitation. Piero’s 
painting has been described as an unusual choice for an independent altar- 
piece. As we have seen, however, at Santo Spirito the work belonged to a pro- 
gram of five altarpieces dedicated to different episodes of the life of the Virgin. 
Within the Visitation panel itself, background vignettes representing the 
Annunciation, the Nativity, and the Massacre of the Innocents frame the fore- 
ground Visitation within the programmatic context of the infancy of Christ. 


11 Shifting Signifiers and Provocative Details 

Piero’s composition confronts the viewer with issues of disguise, conceal- 
ment and insight. It plays upon levels and aspects of the real and draws the 
beholder into the painting as both space and argument. Saints Nicholas of 


10 In response to Elizabeth’s greeting, Mary sings the hymn in praise of the Lord known as 
the Magnificat (Luke 1:46-5), which is included in the liturgy of the Feast of the Visitation 
and reflected in the liturgy for Lauds in the Hours of the Virgin. However, the hour of 
Lauds is ordinarily illustrated in Books of Hours by Visitation images, which, like Piero’s 
altarpiece, take as their subject the dramatic moment of Mary and Elizabeth’s encounter 
rather than Mary’s delivery of the Magnificat. 

11 Fermor, Piero di Cosimo, 123; Lynne Ellen Johnson, “The Religious Paintings of Piero di 
Cosimo,” (PhD diss., University of Maryland, 1992), 49, 123; Geronimus, Piero di Cosimo, 
202; Goffen, Piety and Patronage, 6. 
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Bari and Anthony Abbot are seated in the immediate foreground, while Mary 
and Elizabeth, hands joined, stand behind them. Beyond, a far-reaching land- 
scape opens up, full of variety and color: On either side urban facades shelter 
Gospel scenes—a Nativity with shepherds on the left, to the right a Massacre 
of the Innocents backed by a cityscape, which we may assume to be Jerusalem. 
Behind the Nativity, a path leads up past a flourishing green tree and through a 
rocky escarpment. On the right, a similar tree, almost bare of leaves, leads the 
eye to the hills above the city, topped with an approaching rain cloud. In the 
distance, countryside and mountains look down on the sea whose crystalline 
blue mirrors the sky. 

Certain salient features of the composition—the broad landscape vista, 
the palazzo facade near the figure of Elizabeth, the two old men seated in 
the foreground—would have struck a fifteenth-century viewer as the familiar 
landmarks of a Visitation image, all of them recognizable from church fresco 
cycles and Books of Hours. The Visitation is ordinarily framed by a landscape 
that conveys a sense of the length and arduousness of Mary’s journey up into 
“the hill country” noted in Luke’s Gospel. Elizabeth’s house, also mentioned 
by Luke, is usually located behind her as, for instance, in Andrea Pisano’s 
Visitation for the south doors of the Baptistery, or in the Visitation folios of 
medieval and Renaissance Books of Hours. Elizabeth's husband, Zachariah, 
or Mary's husband, Joseph, are often inserted, as in the Visitation folio of the 
mid-fifteenth century English The Berkeley Hours. Sometimes both old men are 
present, as in the Visitation illustration in the fourteenth-century Meditations 
on the Life of Christ 2 

Yet, on closer study of Piero’s altarpiece these signifiers acquire new mean- 
ings. While the declivity of the terrain behind Mary and Elizabeth does suggest 
a journey up into the hills, the palazzo façade behind her is not her house, but 
serves instead as a distant backdrop for the Massacre of the Innocents. Nor 
are the two old men in the foreground Joseph and Zachariah, but the saints 
Nicholas and Anthony. Piero has cued the viewer to see a familiar Visitation 
image only to replace it with a sacra conversazione centered on the Visitation’s 
two participants. The image retains the narrative’s landscape, distant cityscape, 
and private dwellings as a loose frame, while isolating the principal protago- 
nists within it so that they stand free from husbands and houses, all the cling- 
ing facticity of the historical Visitation. One manifestation of this freedom is 
the absence of any apparent pregnancy in either Mary or Elizabeth, although 
their simultaneous pregnancies were, after all, the point of the Visitation as 
Scriptural event. On the other hand, the viewer who addressed the altarpiece 


12 Master of Sir John Fastolf, The Visitation, The Berkeley Hours, England, 1440-50, Pierpont 
Morgan Library, New York, MS Gg, fol. 19v; Ragusa and Green, Meditations, figs. 16, 22. 
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as a conversazione would have been perplexed by the attitude of the fore- 
ground saints who, seated on the ground with truly astonishing informality, 
are absorbed in their work, oblivious to the Visitation figures behind them and 
to the beholder’s own presence. Despite the longstanding patronage relation- 
ship between Saint Nicholas of Bari and the Capponi family, neither of the two 
saints expressly manifest their intercessory role. 

Piero’s misleading images operate in the fashion of the provocative details 
in del Donzello’s Annunciation and the Bardi altarpiece. They alert the viewer 
to the artifice of the image, which no longer reflects the conventions of the 
subject matter. The deployment of other ambiguous signs further alerts us to 
the need for careful viewing and interpretative unraveling. The beholder might 
wonder, for instance, why Nicholas of Bari, a bishop saint, is not displayed in 
episcopal garb, while Anthony Abbot, a hermit saint, wears a gold trimmed 
episcopal cloak over the black habit of the Augustinian Hermits. 

The most prominent of these challenging details, however, is the handclasp 
of Mary and Elizabeth, strategically lit and displayed at the center of the image. 
This solemn gesture lends to the encounter of the two women a formality that 
appears at odds with a narrative of joyful and intimate reunion. The hand- 
clasp is mysterious and eloquent at once; it suggests that beyond the miracles 
of Mary and Elizabeth’s pregnancies—which, as we noted, remain invisible 
in Piero’s painting—the event of the Visitation itself, the coming of Mary to 
Elizabeth and Elizabeth's recognition of divinity within Mary—is resonant 
with meaning. 


1.2 Composition and Style 

Piero was required in his altarpiece to adapt a hybrid image with both narra- 
tive and conversazione features to the Santo Spirito format—two foreground- 
ed saints on a plain ground, a concise central configuration, and a segregated 
backdrop.’ As a result, the foreground platform, peopled by large figures, ap- 
pears unmoored from the wide background vista, where multiple incidents are 
pictured on a significantly smaller scale.!* The sunken topography of the desert 
terrain behind the Visitation proper and the presence of a two-point perspec- 
tive scheme contribute to this effect. The foreground orthogonals follow the 
top of the left page of Nicholas’s book and the top edge of Anthony’s letter and 
meet at Mary and Elizabeth’s clasped hands. The background orthogonals are 


13 Baxandall, Painting and Experience, 72-73; chap. 2, n. 6. Commentators, following 
Baxandall, have referred to the “scenographic” character of Piero’s composition: Capretti, 
“Antefatti della Controriforma,” 47; Geronimus, Piero di Cosimo, 203. 

14 It should be noted that the scale of Piero’s distant objects is not consistent. The two back- 
ground trees, for instance, operate as focal objects towering over their respective scenes. 
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traced by the steps that lead down from the left and right piazzette and con- 
verge on Mary's raised arm.!5 This means that the area of sunken desert in front 
of the steps, already largely concealed by the Visitation figures, belongs to nei- 
ther perspectival scheme. As a result, it slips from the viewer’s consciousness, 
leaving uncoupled the foreground platform and the background landscape. 

This division of the painting into two zones itself unravels into more com- 
plex subdivisions. The background splits into left and right vignettes of the 
Nativity and the Massacre with their respective backdrops and in the center a 
landscape of mountains and sea. On the foreground terrace the saints sit close 
to the picture plane backed up against tall wooden partitions or doors that 
function as repoussoirs, pulling them forward and pushing back the Visitation 
on its slightly raised platform. In suggesting double doors the panels intimate 
notions of interior and exterior; they thus insert distance between the saints 
and suggest that the Visitation figures belong to a different depicted reality. 

Stylistic distinctions underscore these compositional divisions: silhouett- 
ed against the pale sky Mary and Elizabeth form a large ovoid configuration, 
distinctive in its quasi-geometric simplicity. This monumentalized and rela- 
tively unadorned presentation displays itself as the direct pictorial expression 
of Luke’s scriptural text, which states the core truth of Christ’s Incarnation. 
Indeed, the Visitation figures’ simplified grandeur of form, suggestive of the 
High Renaissance, was appreciated by Albertinelli, whose own 1503 Visitation 
isolates and magnifies Piero’s female figures (fig. 5.8). The foreground saints on 
the other hand have attracted the interest of commentators for their homely 
details and textured appearance—Nicholas’s wrinkles, Saint Anthony’s glasses 
and the bulging veins of his hands as he grips his ink bottle. This intense natu- 
ralism has been linked to Flemish art, in particular to Hugo Van der Goes’s 
Portinari altarpiece, which had recently arrived in Florence.!5 While respect- 
ful, Vasari’s remarks on Piero’s saints suggest a certain unease, as if the artist’s 
delight in naturalistic details seemed to him excessive: 


Here he counterfeited a book bound in parchment, somewhat old, which 
seems to be real, and also some balls that he gave to the S. Nicholas, shin- 
ing and casting gleams of light and reflections from one to another; from 
which even by that time men could perceive the strangeness of his brain, 
and his constant seeking after difficulties.!” 


15 The top edge of the right-hand page of Nicholas’s book actually runs parallel to the back- 
ground orthogonal, and thus introduces that orthogonal into the foreground, perhaps to 
mitigate the divisive effect of the dual perspective scheme. 

16 Fermor, Piero di Cosimo, 123; Geronimus, Piero di Cosimo, 202; Paula Nuttall, “Piero di 
Cosimo and Netherlandish Painting,” in Piero di Cosimo, 212-215. 

17 Vasari, Lives of the Painters, 1:651. 
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Aswe noted earlier, the mimetic presentation of the two saints underscores 
the assimilation of the painting’s foreground to Santo Spirito’s choir space. The 
blurred reflection of the church in one of St. Nicholas's balls, the contempo- 
rary currency of the figures’ detailed depiction, their buttons and glasses, as 
well as the studied informality of their pose, would have told the viewer—a 
meditating friar, for instance—that these figures inhabited his own space and 
time. The intrusion of mimetically observed contemporary secular details into 
religious painting, considered suspect in the late Quattrocento for undermin- 
ing effects of transcendence and authority, manifests here a trompe l’oeil char- 
acter that speaks of artifice and resonates with the unease that marked Vasari’s 
admiration of Piero’s skill. 

Piero’s mimetic contemporaneity here is carefully considered, however. 
Piero used classical rhetorical distinctions, endorsed by Augustine, to alert us 
to the different relationships of the figures to time and religious truth.!8 His 
description of the two saints, adorned with arresting curiosities, is performed 
in a “delightful” style, which should be distinguished from the plain “teaching” 
style of the Visitation figures. The mimetic capture of the present is skillful fic- 
tion, a lesser medium suited to a lesser purpose than the pictorial translation 
of scriptural truth. Indeed, the artist depicted his male saints as belonging to a 
fallible present, characterized not only by the contingencies of fashion and of 
technical innovation—such as buttons and glasses—but also by labor and the 
vicissitudes of aging flesh. 

The background of Piero’s panel, in turn, is enlivened with pictorial detail 
and abrupt contrasts that set the shadowed Nativity against the illuminated 
drama of the Massacre, and the bleached desert against a radiant vista of 
fields, mountains and sea. The pathos of the Massacre, a jumble of tumbling 
bodies and screaming mouths, invites dismay, while the lavish landscape ap- 
pears designed to evoke feelings of wonder. This last reaction is appropriate 
to the scriptural episode that follows the Visitation, Mary's Magnificat, and to 
the Magnificat’s association with the liturgical hour of Lauds dedicated to the 
praise of the Creator! The variety and brilliance of Piero’s deep landscape 
background strongly suggests that it was intended to stimulate the awe and joy 
associated with the liturgy of Lauds. 


18 Augustine, Teaching Christianity, IV, 17, 34, 220. 

19 Luke 1:46-55. While the Magnificat itself does not praise God's creation, the liturgy of 
Lauds in the Little Office of the Virgin included Psalm 148 and the Benedicite, omnia opera 
Domini, texts which celebrate God as the creator of the visible universe. 
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1.3 Space and Meaning 

The subdivided pictorial space of Piero’s altarpiece arguably risks devolving 
into a collection of juxtaposed fragments.?° Light and color help unify these 
disparate elements, however.” For instance, the red of Saint Nicholas’s mantle 
on the lower left resonates with the crimson notes of the Massacre scene on 
the upper right, while Saint Anthony’s forest green cloak on the lower right 
corresponds with the dark green of the tree’s foliage in the upper left of the 
panel. Most importantly, the monumental and vividly lit figures of Mary and 
Elizabeth provide the composition with strongly dominant and integrating 
core forms. The sunken desert terrain behind them and the remoteness of the 
background landscape give them an overwhelming prominence. The paint- 
ing’s perspectival structure reinforces this centrifugal pull since its two vanish- 
ing points are located on the joined hands of the two figures and the sleeve 
of Mary’s raised left arm. The handclasp, in particular, performs as the hub of 
a visual wheel to which the eye invariably returns. Despite its spatial depth, 
Piero’s composition is thus continually drained of space and returned to its 
foreground and its axial figuration—the meeting of Mary and Elizabeth. 

The relationship of the male saints to the landscape behind them also un- 
dermines the controlling role of spatial depth in the reading of the painting. 
Both Nicholas and Anthony are positioned so that the tops of their bald heads 
are placed immediately below the piazzette behind them. In nature, objects 
located behind one another are, of course, not so conveniently juxtaposed and 
so symmetrical. It is, in fact, an irritant for the viewer, led in other respects to 
expect a naturalistic treatment of overlapping objects, to contemplate this tidy 
placement of the two saints’ heads and the two piazzette. Piero had the skill, 
evidently, to raise his figures’ heads so that they overlapped variously with the 
piazzette floors thereby conveying that actual spatial depth separated the saints 
from the incidents taking place behind them. His decision not to do so likely 
reflects an original intention—later tempered—to create an ordered and sym- 
metrical panel in which Augustine’s “aequalitas numerosa” overrode mimetic 
intent. The positioning of the saints’ heads may also be understood as part of 
a broader anti-naturalistic agenda; it signaled to the viewer that the relation- 
ships between pictorial elements in the painting, such as the foreground saints 
and the vignettes behind them, should be read as signifiers within a religious 
discourse rather than components of a spatially coherent mimetic universe. 


20 Fermor, Piero di Cosimo, 126. 
21 Capretti, “Antefatti della Controriforma,” 47-49. Geronimus, Piero di Cosimo, 202. 
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Nicholas of Bari, protector of the Capponi house, was also a saint favored by 
the Augustinians. He is presented here, lost in study of the Old Testament Book 
of Wisdom, accompanied by his most common attribute, the three balls that 
associate him with charity.2? Seated on the panel’s right side, the hermit saint 
Anthony Abbot wears, as usual in an Augustinian context, the black habit of 
the Augustinian Hermits and preserves his usual attributes—his long ascetic’s 
beard, bell, tau-shaped staff, and pig.23 The role of Anthony Abbot as a desert fa- 
ther and his seminal influence on Augustine, as related in the Confessions, gave 
the saint an oversized role within the order's sensibility. In the Augustinian or- 
der’s fourteenth-century foundational narratives, as we saw, Anthony appears 
as the forefather of the hermits visited and instructed by Augustine.?* 

The addition of an unexpected episcopal cloak to Anthony’s garb may func- 
tion to create a composite identity that refers to the orders’ founding figures 
and to the Augustinian way of life. When in an Augustinian Hermit context, 
Saint Augustine, as we saw, is almost always represented wearing the fri- 
ars’ black habit under his bishop’s cloak.25 It is possible that Anthony wears 
Augustine’s cloak just as, in the fourteenth-century Montespecchio poliptych, 
he held Augustine’s Rule (fig. 1.2)? By giving Augustine’s costume to Anthony, 
Piero would have created a merged persona that embodied the order's two 
foundational figures. Indeed, the hill depicted behind Saint Anthony in Piero’s 
altarpiece is topped by a large stone building, identified as religious in nature 
by a nearby pointer, the minute cross at the summit of the temple spire. This 
may be one of the original hermitages populated by Anthony’s followers and 
visited by Augustine according to the order’s foundational narratives, Mons 
Pisanus or Centumcellis.?” Alternatively, the meditating beholder could read 
this building, located on a hill not far from Jerusalem, to refer to the original 
hermitage of Santo Spirito itself, founded in the early thirteenth century in the 
hills of the Arcetri south of Florence. Most likely, the hilltop hermitage was 
compatible with different meditational trajectories, but largely embodied the 
history and ideals of the order and its Florentine house. 


22 The golden balls refer to the three bags of gold that the saint gave a destitute father of 
three girls. De Voragine, The Golden Legend, 1, 21-22. 

23 Norman, “St. Anthony in Sant'Agostino, Montalcino: An Augustinian Image in the Sienese 
contado, in Art and the Augustinian Order, eds. Bourdua and Dunlop, in particular n. 5. 

24 Cod. Laurent. Plut. 90 Sup. 48, fol. 58r-58v; Arbesman, “The ‘Vita Aurelii Augustini’, 
342-43; Saak, High Way, 202. 

25 Cannon, “The Creation, Meaning and Audience,” fig. 31; chap. 1, n. 52. 

26 Ibid. fig. 29; chap. 1, n. 53. 

27 Saak, Creating Augustine, 70-72; chap. 1, n.17. 
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On the other hand, perhaps Saint Anthony is wearing the bishop’s cloak that 
rightfully belongs to Saint Nicholas of Bari. Certainly, the activities in which the 
two saints are engaged do not match their identities. Bishop Nicholas, practi- 
tioner of an active life of pastoral duties, is lost in thought over a Biblical text, 
while the hermit Anthony, a contemplative, is engaged in scholarly or pastoral 
writing. The inclusion of writing paraphernalia, such as inkpots and pens, the 
fact that Anthony’s text, fully displayed to our eyes, is illegible, and the saint’s 
painstaking immersion in his task, all draw our attention to the act of writ- 
ing itself as unusually performed by a hermit saint. By exchanging their usual 
modes of life, Nicholas and Anthony reconcile the contemplative and the ac- 
tive modes and in so doing demonstrate the Augustinian order’s own mixed 
style of living.28 The saints’ intense concentration on their mismatched tasks 
makes it clear that they perform as models for the benefit, most particularly, of 
the studium, its lecturers, and students. They sit hunched over their texts, un- 
distracted by the viewer’s presence, displaying for our edification the unswerv- 
ing intentio that underlay the contemplative ideal of medieval monastics and 
mendicants alike.?9 It may have been hoped, in particular, that the two figures 
would encourage those qualities of intentio in those friars who were gathered 
before them in contemplation of Piero’s altarpiece. 

Finally, Piero’s Saint Anthony may also refer to a contemporary member of 
the Santo Spirito chapter. Capretti noted that Nicholas, displayed without epis- 
copal accoutrements and in semi-secular garb with contemporary touches, has 
the “cauliflower” ear given to Neri di Gino Capponi in Rossellino’s sepulcher 
relief. She concluded that Saint Nicholas, protector of the Capponi, may ref- 
erence the family’s most famous ancestor, Neri di Gino. Could the figure of 
Anthony/Augustine also portray an elderly contemporary who combined 
the identities of an Augustinian Hermit and a bishop??° In the last decade 
of the fifteenth century, there was in fact such a friar in residence at Santo 
Spirito: Guglielmo di Becchi, a master of theology and translator of Aristotle, 
who had been prior general of the Hermits and bishop of Fiesole.?! This figure 


28 MarkVessey, “The Great Conference: Augustine and his Fellow Readers,” in Augustine and 
the Bible, ed. and trans. Pamela Bright (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1999), 60. 

29 Carruthers, Craft of Thought, 15. Saak, High Way, 368. 

30 Athanasius tells us in his famous biography of Saint Anthony that the hermit's eyesight 
was keen despite his old age. This suggests that his spectacles, like his cloak, may be- 
long to someone else. Athanasius, The Life of Anthony and the Letter to Marcellinus, trans. 
Robert C. Gregg (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1980), 98. 

31 Vespasiano da Bisticci, Vespasiano Memoirs, 176-77; David Aurelius Perini, Bibliographia 
Augustiniana (Florence, 1929-1938), chap. 1, n. 112. 
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must have enjoyed considerable prestige within the Santo Spirito community. 
Becchi's portrayal as Saint Anthony—and, implicitly, as that other Augustinian 
prior and bishop, Augustine—would have represented an eloquent gesture of 
respect on the part of the convent. Finally, as noted earlier, the figure of Saint 
Elizabeth in Piero’s painting may appear in the habit worn by a commessa at 
one of the female convents fostered by Santo Spirito’s friars and patronized by 
the Capponi family.3? The presence in the altarpiece of a female Augustinian 
figure would complete the story of the order and of Santo Spirito fashioned 
through the merged figures of Anthony, Augustine and, perhaps, Guglielmo 
di Becchi. 


21 Saint Nicholas’s Piazzetta 

The linkage between the figure of Saint Nicholas and the Nativity that takes 
place in the piazzetta above him is primarily liturgical: the December 8 Feast of 
Saint Nicholas of Bari belongs to the season of Advent, which leads up to and 
introduces the season of Christmas (fig. 5.2).33 The feast of Saint Nicholas thus 
mirrors—in liturgical terms—the station occupied—in historical terms— 
by the Visitation with respect to the coming of Christ: they are both events 
that precede and announce Christ’s birth. The inclusion in the painting of 
the Nativity itself, as well as the journey of the Magi and the Massacre of the 
Innocents, indicates that the events displayed in the painting’s mid-ground 
also refer to the liturgical Christmas season, which begins on December 25 and 
includes the feast of Epiphany on January 6 and the Massacre of the Innocents 
on January 28. 

Piero’s introduction of a second source of light directly from the left, in ad- 
dition to the front left light common to all the choir’s altarpieces, ensures that 
the palazzo on the left side of the panel throws a deep shadow onto the pi- 
azzetta. It is possible that Piero cast his dark veil over the Nativity so that it 
could be read to suggest nighttime. The Gospel of Luke gives us such a setting 
if not for Christ’s birth at least for the Adoration of the Shepherds, also present 
in Piero’s Nativity.34+ Nonetheless, the use of a nighttime setting is unusual in 
Florentine Quattrocento painting. One exception is the Nativity predella panel 
of Gentile da Fabriano’s 1423 Adoration of the Magi in which the Christ Child 
himself is portrayed as a source of light. Piero’s dark nativity—in which Christ 


32 Chap. 2, n. 82-84 and accompanying text. 

33 According to the Roman rite followed by the Augustinian Hermits, the liturgical season of 
Advent begins on November 30 and ends on December 24. 

34 (Luke 2:8); De Voragine, among others, specifies that Christ was born at midnight, De 
Voragine, The Golden Legend, 1, 38. 
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FIGURE 5.2 Piero di Cosimo, The Visitation with Saints Nicholas of Bari and Anthony Abbot, 
c. 1490 (left side detail), National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC 
PHOTO: ART RESOURCE, NY 
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does not perform as a source of light—flatly contradicts the widespread topos 
that linked his birth to the gift of light and humanity's release from darkness. 
De Voragine tells us that “in the night of the Lord’s birth the darkness of night 
was turned into the brightness of day.”?5 Sermon xIx of the Sermones ad Fratres 
in Eremo “De vigilia nativitatis Christi,” describes the coming birth of the Lord 
as the coming of light: “... Tomorrow the mist will lessen its shadow. Tomorrow 
light will be restored to the eyes of the faithful.”36 

I suggested earlier that the shadow that veils Piero’s Nativity vignette was 
expressive of the essential unknowability of the divinity who is perceived by 
the living “through a glass darkly.” However, the artist also cast a shadow over 
his approaching Magi. The road that winds up the rocky hill above the Nativity 
is open and sunlit. Yet, the cortege of the three kings huddles in the darkness 
of a cliff-like rock formation. The common treatment of the Nativity and the 
Magi here suggests that Piero has veiled both scenes so as to create loci for 
concentrated reflective viewing. The difficulty that the beholder experiences 
in identifying the figures in both the Nativity and the journey of the Magi is the 
very point of the meditative exercise. A closer look at the Magi’s situation re- 
veals that they too are beset with difficulties: not only is their path narrow and 
steep, but a large boulder has slipped off the escarpment, blocking their way 
forward, so that they will have to thread a path around it one by one. The ob- 
stacles encountered by the Magi who seek out the new-born Christ mirror the 
exertions of the beholder who searches for the Christ Child in Piero’s Nativity. 

This suggests that the difficult viewing experienced by the beholder func- 
tions as an experiential metaphor for the trials and uncertainties of the soul 
in its search of God. The metaphor of difficult discernment tells us that Piero’s 
Nativity and Epiphany address the spiritual state of the viewer’s soul in rela- 
tion to the issues of seeing and visiting—or being visited by—Christ. In other 
words, the shadow cast over the Nativity and the Magi and the challenging 
reading it provokes both signify and actualize in terms of the beholder’s di- 
rect experience the soul’s arduous search for Christ. In response, the historical 
episode of the Visitation delivers a message of hope. Christ came to Elizabeth 
who, illumined by the Holy Spirit, recognized the invisible divinity within 
Mary. Elizabeth thus performs for the viewer as a model of the spiritual dis- 
cernment and the divine illumination to which he or she should aspire. 


35 Ibid.,1,40. 
36 Migne, PL 40, 1266: “Crastina die tenebrarum caligo minuetur. Crastina die lux oculi fide- 
lium et credentibus reddetur.” 
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The thematic parallelism between the scenes of the Nativity and the 
Visitation, one distant and minute, the other well-lit and prominent, thus 
operates as a heuristic device that encourages the viewer to hone in on reli- 
gious meaning. As Melion has shown, several of the devotional engravings of 
Jeronimo Nadal’s 1607 Adnotationes et meditationes in Evangelia make use of 
a similar scheme. The engraving of “The Parable of the Sower” shows a fore- 
ground figure of a sower at work and a distant, barely distinguishable image 
of Christ in the act of preaching the parable in which the sower appears.37 In 
both Piero’s painting and Nadal’s engraving, the distant image of Christ may be 
understood as the larger image’s signified, its ultimate source of meaning. The 
visual discernment required of the beholder to perceive the figure of Christ 
functions in both works as a metaphor for the spiritual discernment necessary 
to recognize the resonance of Christ’s role within the image and, aspirationally, 
within the viewer's soul. 


2.2 Saint Anthony’s Piazzetta 

The piazzetta behind Saint Anthony confronts the viewer with a challenge of a 
different nature (fig. 5.3). We first note behind the saint the pig that is one of his 
attributes. Depicted with the delicacy and integrity of form that distinguishes 
Piero’s portrayal of animals, this pig turns his back on the city of Jerusalem and 
heads off into the desert, mimicking Saint Anthony himself, who left the city 
to live as a hermit in the desert.38 In fact, the section of desert visible behind 
Anthony with its pig and grassy knoll may be read as an attribute of Anthony 
and a sign of the saint’s eremitical vocation. 

Rising from the pig and the desert, the viewer’s eye is led to the Massacre of 
the Innocents by the arresting detail of an escaping infant observed by a little 
dog. Immediately above the attractive toddler, at the very center of the crowd 
of soldiers, wrestling women, and babies, one of Herod’s men struggles to bring 
down his dagger. Round faced, his visage and body awkwardly articulated as if 
he had been inserted into a preexisting grouping, the figure looks down at the 
child whom he intends to kill, while its mother, her face hidden, strains to push 
his arm away. This individual stands out among the creams, reds and blues of 


37 Melion, “Parabolic Analogy and Spiritual Discernment in Jeronimo Nadal’s Adnotationes 
et meditationes in Evangelia of 1595,’ in The Turn of the Soul: Representations of Religious 
Conversion in Early Modern Art and Literature, eds. Lieke Stelling, Harald Hendrix, and 
Todd M. Richardson (Leiden: Brill, 2012). 

38 Anthony derived his pig from the medieval Order of the Hospitallers of Saint Anthony, 
which raised pigs that were allowed to wander freely. Jill Dunkerton, Susan Foister, 
Dillian Gordon, and Nicholas Penny, eds. Giotto to Durer: Early Renaissance Painting in the 
National Gallery (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1991), 268, plate 21. 
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FIGURE 5.3 Piero di Cosimo, The Visitation with Saints Nicholas of Bari and Anthony Abbot, 


right side detail), National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC 


c. 1490 ( 


PHOTO: ART RESOURCE, NY 
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the crowd because, although he lacks the tonsure of a friar, he appears to be 
dressed in the black robe and leather belt of an Augustinian Hermit. 

In early disputes as to the status of the Innocents as holy martyrs, Saint 
Augustine strongly asserted that they died not only in Christ’s name but also in 
his place.8° Following Augustine, the Church considers the Innocents the first 
martyrs for Christ. This merging of sacrificial identities tells us that the friar is 
not only a participant in the Massacre; he is cast in the role of an executioner 
of Christ. The appearance, in the background of a choir altarpiece, of a figure 
dressed as a Hermit friar engaged in the worst conceivable sin, is surely a strik- 
ing instance of a provocative detail intended to prompt the viewer's meditative 
response. In fact, the late medieval devotional texts read by the Augustinian 
Hermits encouraged meditations on the Passion in which they cast themselves 
in the role of participants in the killing of Christ.4° The purpose of this ex- 
ercise was to embody in terms of an imaginatively accessible experience the 
awareness of one’s own sinfulness in relation to the savior’s sacrifice and thus 
to prompt compunctio.*! The appalling figure of the “friar” in Piero’s panel, dag- 
ger raised to murder an Innocent killed on Christ’s behalf, would lend itself to 
similar feelings of identification and remorse. 

In the case of Piero’s “friar,” however, the fact that the blow has not yet fallen 
and that the figure, restrained by the mother’s arm, looks down at the child 
suggests that the fate of both protagonists still hangs in the balance. The arrest- 
ed bodies of friar and child are placed immediately beneath a depiction of the 
two figures of the Annunciation painted on what appears to be the clerestory 
of a church façade. This Annunciation points like the Visitation to Christ’s 
coming, offering the hope of ultimate redemption for the sinner who truly 
repents: above the friar in the piazzetta and the Annunciation image, a road 
winds its way up the hill to the hermitage at its top. The hermitage serves not 
only to affirm the eremitic origins of the Augustinian order and its Florentine 
foundation, but also to describe Santo Spirito, a participant in this Augustinian 
tradition, as a site of genuine repentance, spiritual reformation, and hope for 
divine forgiveness. 


39 “The Church venerates these children as martyrs ( flores martyrum); they are the first buds 
of the Church killed by the frost of persecution; They died not only for Christ, but in his 
stead.” Augustine, “Sermo 10us de sanctis,” cited in Frederick Holweck, “Holy Innocents,” 
in The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York: Robert Appleton Company, 1910), http://www 
.newadvent.org/cathen/07419a.htm (accessed February 28, 2011). 

40 Jordan of Quedlinburg in his Meditationes warns, for instance, that by persisting in mortal 
sin, sinners themselves speak the words of the Jews: “He deserves to die” (Reus est mortis). 
Saak, High Way, 480. 

41 Saak, High Way, 476-505, 557. 
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2.8 The Massacre of the Innocents and the Advent of Christ 

The Gospel of Matthew, which describes the initial encounter between the 
Magi and King Herod, creates a narrative link between the Epiphany and 
Herod’s later Massacre of the Innocents. Accordingly, Saint Augustine in- 
troduced the subject of the Massacre in his two sermons for the feast of the 
Epiphany.* Speaking of the search for the Child in which both the Magi and 
Herod engaged, Augustine noted: “The Magi were seeking for the purpose of 
finding; Herod’s search was for the purpose of destruction.” He specifically 
contrasts “the edifying expression of the love of the Magi and the cruel mani- 
festation of Herod’s fear” In these sermons, as in Piero’s painting, the devout 
humility of the Magi and the Shepherds and the actions of Herod and the Jews 
are set up as contrasting responses—illuminated and blind, righteous and 
sinful—to the news of the birth of Christ. 

In fifteenth-century Italy, medieval Nativity plays featured episodes involv- 
ing King Herod and the Massacre of the Innocents. Certain of these represen- 
tations took on a grotesque character that recalls the startling figure of the friar 
involved in Piero’s Massacre. In one Herod play produced in Padua, the king 
swung about “an air-filled bladder in his rage, as he and his henchmen move[d] 
about the church striking clergy and laity alike.’44 By means of provocative and 
outré elements, the play challenged the spectator, prodding him or her to feel- 
ings of personal involvement and responsibility. The friars’ decision to include 
one of their own in Piero’s Massacre may have been shaped by similar attitudes 
and purposes. 

The confrontation between the Nativity and Epiphany vignettes on the 
left side and the Massacre on the right side of the panel indicate that, as in 
Augustine’s Christmas sermons, we must read these scenes not only in con- 
nection with the saint located beneath each of them, but in relation to each 
other. We are prompted to do this by the painting’s prominent mid-ground 
ductus—the matching stairways that face each other leading to and from each 
of the piazzette. The Massacre—with its salient reference to personal sin in the 
shape of a participating friar—is integral to the painting’s concern with the 
birth of Christ, and with spiritual issues of insight and righteousness, blindness 
and sin, and repentance and renewal made apparent by his coming. 


42 The Massacre of the Innocents also appears in a Nativity context in the background 
of Ghirlandaio’s 1485-1488 Adoration of the Magi for the church of the Ospedale delle 
Innocenti in Florence. 

43 Saint Augustine, Sermons for Christmas and Epiphany, Ancient Christian Writers, trans. 
and ann. Thomas Comerford Lawler, (New York: The Newman Press, 1952), Sermons 18 
and 19. 

44 Newbigin, “Secular and Religious Drama in the Middle Ages,’ in A History of Italian 
Theatre, eds. Joseph Farrell and Paolo Puppa (Cambridge University Press, 2006), 12. 
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3.1 The Greening of the World 

The cosmic landscape that frames the encounter of Mary and Elizabeth as- 
similates the incarnational and redemptive energies unleashed by the coming 
of Christ, expressing them through a narrative of nature’s unfolding transfor- 
mation. Fermor mentions, for instance, the patch of grass near Saint Nicholas, 
contrasting it with the bare ground near Saint Anthony.45 In fact, both areas 
belong to a continuous strip of terrain that runs behind the platform on which 
Mary and Elizabeth stand. The section visible between the figures of Nicholas 
and Mary, an area along which Mary has just walked, is thickly golden-green. 
The patch between Mary and Elizabeth is dried out, while the area furthest 
from the Virgin, visible between Elizabeth and Anthony, is desiccated and 
bare. Nature, in other words, follows Mary as she moves towards her cousin, 
springing from bare ground to a full meadow with her passage. 

The theme is developed further in the background, where the flourishing 
tree rising up on the left side of the panel appears to curve its trunk out to 
reach out towards Mary, following the profile of her back.46 Behind this tree, 
the large vertical rock that shelters the Magi, alive with sprouting bushes, juts 
out in a parallel curve. The rock face, as well, seems to be bursting into bloom 
and leaning out towards the Virgin. Even the scooped-out hollows and round- 
ed ridges that animate the rock surface echo the reaching curve of the tree 
trunk. The effect is fully organic, as if rocks as well as trees and grasses were 
expanding and stretching in a participatory imitation of the pregnant body of 
Mary. Indeed, the oval boulder that blocks the descent of the Magi appears to 
have recently fallen from the grooved rock face, we are led to think, as a result 
of nature’s ferment at the coming of Christ. 

Christ’s advent is relevant of course to the distinction between the two trees, 
green on the left and almost—but not quite—leafless on the right.4” The motif 
of the two trees here must refer to Christ's cry in Luke 23:31: “For if they do 


45 Fermor, Piero di Cosimo, 169. 

46 The detail recalls De Voragine’s reference to a tree that bowed in veneration to Mary 
during the Flight to Egypt, a detail included in Piero’s 1504 Incarnation altarpiece. De 
Voragine, The Golden Legend, 1, 57. Trees, which often refer to the Cross and the Passion, 
are frequently interrelated with and responsive to Christ in Renaissance art, Oettinger, 
“Anthropomorphic Trees”; Leopoldine Prosperetti, “Titian: Sylvan Poet” in Green Worlds, 
173, Pl. 24. 

47 Capretti and Fermor link the bare tree to the dark cloud above it, associating both with a 
realm of death that contrasts with the life manifested on the left side of the panel, Fermor, 
Piero di Cosimo, 169; Capretti, “Antefatti della controriforma,” 49. 
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these things in a green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” Rab Hatfield has 
plausibly interpreted Christ's language as a reference to the world, green when 
Christ is present and dry when he is gone.48 Piero’s landscape, which appears 
to have pulsatingly awoken in the expectation of Christ’ arrival, conforms to 
this interpretation. The Visitation’s two trees have similar elongated shapes and 
carry similar leaves, a few of which, reddened and autumnal, cling to the right- 
hand tree. That tree, it seems, may not be dead; rather, it has lost its foliage 
with the turn of the season and thus holds the hope of renewal. Indeed, bare 
deciduous branches would accord with the date of the feast of the Massacre 
of the Innocents, December 28, and more generally with the liturgical seasons 
of Advent and Christmas. What is the viewer to make then of the tree on the 
left, which is green on the Nativity, despite the autumnal colors of some of 
the surrounding vegetation? He or she must conclude that the greening of the 
tree is a miracle, which, like the patch of grass that has turned green upon 
Mary's passage, testifies to the hope of the world at Christ’s coming. Rather 
than a static opposition between the domains of life and death, the painting 
describes a dialectic process: through a greening of nature that supersedes na- 
ture’s own rhythms there emerges a new state of potentiality permeated by 
Christ’s presence. 

The vibrant line, sharply observed detail, and jewel-like brilliance of Piero’s 
pulsating cosmos, as well as the theme of nature’s vitality and fertility, are in 
keeping with the other works in the artist’s canon that show a similar sympathy 
for nature and its metamorphoses. Among the painter’s religious works, these 
effects are most evident perhaps in his c. 1495 tondo in Toledo, The Adoration of 
the Child, in which Christ sleeps among bulging rocks and lush grasses above a 
pool thick with tadpoles. While Piero may have been especially sympathetic to 
the notion of organic ferment, the association of a cosmic greening and flower- 
ing with the coming of Christ was a Christian topos noted by De Voragine in 
his commentary on the birth of the Lord: “Christ’s birth was manifested also 
by creatures having existence and life, like plants and trees. Thus on the night 
of the Christ’s birth, the vineyards of Engedi, which produce balsam, bloomed 
and bore fruit from which balsam flowed.”49 


48 Rab Hatfield, “The Tree of Life and the Holy Cross: Franciscan Spirituality in the Trecento 
and the Quattrocento, in Christianity and the Renaissance, eds. Verdon and Henderson, 
135. 

49 De Voragine, Golden Legend, I, 41. 
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3.2 The Desert 

If the Marian landscape speaks of Christ's presence, the mid-ground desert 
and its dry thorn visible between the bodies of Mary and Elizabeth signify hu- 
manity’s abandonment by divinity. The desert is easy to overlook since it slips 
between Piero’s two perspectival schemes and is largely concealed by the fore- 
ground forms of Mary and Elizabeth. Nonetheless, Piero draws our attention 
towards it: the wide stairs that descend from the piazzette on the right and left 
lead to the desert and a single eloquent dry thorn is visible on the central axis 
of the painting between the bodies of Mary and Elizabeth. Within the paint- 
ing’s narrative dynamic, which speaks of the greening of the world at Christ's 
coming, this sunken terrain of sand, stone and thorns recalls the desert of the 
Psalms, utterly familiar to the Augustinian friars from their recitations of daily 
offices: “For thee my soul hath thirsted; for thee my flesh, O how many ways! In 
a desert land, and where there is no way, and no water” (Ps. 62: 2-3). “I stretched 
forth my hands to thee; My soul is as earth without water unto thee” (Ps. 142:6). 
Similarly, Augustine speaks of the desert as the land without God, and thus 
without the divine illumination that permits understanding: “This is why my 
soul is like an arid land before you, for as it cannot illumine itself from its own 
resources, neither can it slake its thirst from itself.”5° Indeed, the desert’s thorn, 
planted on the painting’s central axis, rather than the tree in Piero’s right-hand 
cityscape, may represent the “dry tree” that symbolizes Christ’s absence. 

We saw that spiritual concerns related to the search for God shape the altar- 
piece’s presentation of the Nativity, while starker issues of sin and repentance 
are raised by the Massacre. Both sets of issues are evident as well in the intro- 
duction of contrasting landscapes, one nourished by God's coming, the other 
devastated by his absence. Yet, the altarpiece’s focus on the promise of redemp- 
tion ushered in by Christ’s advent applies to the depiction of the desert as well. 
The Visitation is a picture of a world in transformation, only partly awakened 
to Christ’s approaching birth: in the painting’s upper right, Piero added an ap- 
proaching rainstorm, heralded by flocks of birds in flight. Saint Augustine, fol- 
lowed by De Voragine, specifically identified the rain cloud as a “visible sign” of 
the Holy Spirit. “A cloud is lifted above the earth; it cools the earth and gener- 
ates rain.”>! Rain is coming, we are told; it may fall on the cracked earth, and 
maybe, when God is truly present among us, the desert will bloom. 


50 Augustine, Confessions, XIII, 16, 19, 355. 

51 Augustine, The Trinity, 11, 25, 26; De Voragine, Golden Legend, 1, 301. The storm cloud 
in Andrea del Sarto’s 1517 Dispute over the Trinity, painted for the church of Observant 
Augustinian Hermits of San Gallo outside Florence has been given the same meaning, 
Cody, “Andrea del Sarto’s ‘Disputation’, 10. 
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If the desert represents the moment of God's abandonment, it is surely sig- 
nificant that Mary and Elizabeth as they greet each other, block our view of the 
desert and, in so doing, realize pictorially its virtual erasure. Only enough of 
the desert remains, most vividly the thorn rising between the two women, to 
reveal to the viewer what it is that their embrace accomplishes. Pregnant with 
coming salvation and filled with the Holy Spirit, the two women efface the 
landscape of death that is divine absence, while the world waits for the advent 
of Christ and the redeeming gift of rain. 


4 The Inscription 


Enlightened by the altarpiece’s mid-ground vignettes and its landscape, which 
speak of the coming birth of Christ, of seeking God and of overcoming sin, 
we can now turn to the Scriptural passage contemplated by Saint Nicholas. 
What Nicholas’s inscription describes, in short, is the moral seedbed required 
to recognize and visit with Christ and to attract the visitations of the Holy 
Spirit.52 The primary models for the viewer are Nicholas, a thoughtfully atten- 
tive reader and, here again, Elizabeth, who, with the aid of the Spirit, is able to 
perceive the Wisdom residing in Mary through the visible materiality of her 
opaque body. 

The verses in Nicholas’s book follow the Vulgate translation of the Old 
Testament book of Wisdom 1:4 and read as follows: 


52 


Diligite iustitiam 

Qui iudicatis 

Terram sentite de 
Domino 

In bonitate et in sim 
plicitate co[r]dis/ 
querite illum ... quoniam 
in malivolam animam 
non introibit saepie 


peccatis /Solomonis 
sapientiae primo 
capitulo/spiritus enim 
sanctus discipli 

ne effugiet fictum 

et auferet se a co 
gitationib[us], que sunt 
sine intellectu et 
corripietur a 


tia nee habitabit supervenien 
in co[r]pore subdito te iniquit[ate]/ 
benign[us] 


Jordan of Quedlinburg, Opus Jor (Sermones de Tempore) (Vatican City: Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana,) MS Pal. Lat. 448, sermo 222, fol. 346, cited in Saak, High Way, 500. 
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1: Love justice, you that are judges of the earth. Think of the Lord in good- 
ness, and seek him in simplicity of heart ... 

4: For Wisdom will not enter into a malicious soul, nor dwell in a body 
subject to sins. 

The Wisdom of Solomon First chapter 

5: For the Holy Spirit of discipline will flee from the deceitful, and will 
withdraw himself from thoughts that are without understanding, and he 
shall not abide when iniquity cometh in. 

6: Benevolent ...53 


The first verse—“Love Justice, you that are judges of the earth’—had in the fif- 
teenth century the status of a political and legal commonplace directed to per- 
sons with political power.5* In a book held by the patron saint of the Capponi 
clan, within an altarpiece commissioned by them for their consorteria chapel, 
the phrase may be read as addressed to the Capponi, many of whom held posi- 
tions of great influence in the Florentine government. The inscription moves 
rapidly on, however, prescribing a spiritual practice of “goodness” and “simplic- 
ity of heart” to attract divinity to the soul. In the context of Piero’s image, these 
traits resonate with the figure of Elizabeth, her simple garb, which suggests the 
monastic life, her incipient genuflection, and the unabashed tenderness of her 
expression. Simplicity of heart is also a virtue particular to Saint Anthony who, 
according to Athanasius, cultivated “faith through love that works for Christ.’55 
This reference to goodness and simplicity would have reminded the highly eru- 
dite members of Santo Spirito’s studium of the Augustinian Order’s fundamen- 
tal valuation of ethical and devotional praxis over intellectual prowess.5$ 
Verse 4—“For Wisdom will not enter into a malicious soul, nor dwell in a 
body subject to sins”—may be understood in the Incarnational context of the 
Visitation, as the Spirit's entering Mary's womb to enflesh Christ, Holy Wisdom, 
within. However, the reference to the “malicious soul” indicates that that verse 


53 Wisdom 11-6; The quotation, circumscribed by the demands of legibility and a limited 
space, omits the chapter’s verses two and three, which convey a meaning similar to that 
of verse 1. The words Solomonis sapientiae primo capitulo are inserted at the top of the 
right-hand page of Nicholas’s book, presumably as a title for the entire inscription. 

54 These words appear between the allegorical figures of Wisdom and Justice in Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti’s fresco Good Government in the Palazzo Publico in Siena. See also Johnson, 
‘Religious Paintings,” 56. In the sphere of the Just Rulers in Dante’s Paradiso, the poet de- 
ciphers the first verse of the book of Wisdom spelled out by formations of dancing angels. 
Dante Alighieri, The Divine Comedy, 3: Paradiso, trans. John D. Sinclair (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, [1939] 1961) Canto xviii, 260. 

55 Athanasius, Life of Anthony, 89. 

56 Saak, High Way, 360. 
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applies more broadly to holy visitations of the soul, divine presence, which 
requires fundamental “goodness.” 

Verse 5 refers to the “Holy Spirit of discipline,’ which flees deceit, ignorance 
and sin. The term disciplina signified in the Middle Ages the formation of a 
practice of obedience to an established code of conduct.5” Medieval monastic 
disciplina had as its goal the attainment of wisdom through reading, prayer 
and adherence to the monastic rule.58 The term as used here may thus be in- 
terpreted to refer to a moral, intellectual, and spiritual praxis favored by the 
Holy Spirit and accomplished through its aid. The term is clearly used with 
that meaning in Augustine’s own Rule, whose language, read weekly to the fri- 
ars, underlies the values and observances of the Augustinian Hermits.59 Once 
again, this final verse, while broadly relevant to all Christians, would be di- 
rected in a particularly pointed way to the foreground saints, Nicholas and 
Anthony, and at their alter egos, the friar beholders. 

Saint Nicholas’s thumb is placed squarely within verse 5 at the end of the 
line “sine intellectu et” as if the saint had progressed to that line in his concen- 
trated reading. The verse—“the Holy Spirit of discipline will withdraw itself 
from thoughts that are without understanding”—appears at first problematic. 
Augustine’s doctrine of intellectual illumination asserted that human under- 
standing, and most particularly any apprehension of God, depends upon the 
spiritual illumination provided by the Holy Spirit.©° If understanding depends 
on the Spirit, how is the mind to ever gain the intellectus required to attract the 
Spirit? 

What the “Holy Spirit of discipline” requires may not be a perfected wisdom, 
which the Spirit itself can only provide. Intellectus may instead refer to an ide- 
ational capacity oriented and energized by affective engagement or sollicitudo 
and girded by disciplina, which rejects the distractions of curiositas and main- 
tains the mind’s focus on the Word of God.®! Thus understood, intellectus is 
demonstrated by Saint Nicholas himself in his careful, absorbed reading and 
implicit in the first requirement of Augustine’s Rule: “... you should have one 


57 Marie-Dominique Chenu, “Notes de lexicographie philosophique médiévale: disciplina,” 
Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 25 (1936); Marrou, “Doctrina’ et ‘discip- 
lina’ dans la langue des Pères de l’Eglise,’ Bulletin du Cange 10 (1934). The term disciplina is 
used repeatedly by Athanasius to describe the young Saint Anthony Abbot’s diligence in 
developing his eremitical ascetic praxis from the example of other holy men. Athanasius, 
Life of Anthony. 

58 Ivan Illich, In the Vineyard of the Text: A Commentary to Hugh's Didascalicon (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1993), 51. 

59 “La règle de Saint Augustin,” in Verheijen, Nouvelle approche, VIII, 2. VI, 3, 26. 

60 “Augustine is clear in stating that the soul never ceases to be dependent upon God for its 
knowledge.’ Nash, Light of the Mind, 111. 

6ı Carruthers, Craft of Thought, 11; Melion, “Ad ductum itineris,” 56. 
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soul and one heart centered on God.’® Such a disciplined orientation, the in- 
scription tells us, opens the mind to the reception of the Holy Spirit allowing it 
to attain the “spiritual knowledge” described by Jordan of Quedlinburg. 

While Jordan's “spiritual knowledge” is reached through divine illumina- 
tion, it specifically depends upon the prior practice of fundamental Christian 
virtues—“purity of heart, humility of mind, piety of prayer and fecundity of 
works’—and the intellectual discipline that directs the mind to God. “For it 
is impossible,” Jordan argued, paraphrasing verse 4 of Nicholas’s text, “that an 
impure mind can acquire the gift of spiritual knowledge.”® The veiled Nativity 
and the struggle of the Magi pictured above Saint Nicholas drew our atten- 
tion to notions of effortful insight in relation to the soul’s reception of Christ's 
Epiphany. The position of Nicholas’s thumb on the page of his book suggests 
a similar emphasis on the proper intellectus, the orientation and discipline of 
the mind that permits the divine illumination that allows the beholder to see 
and to visit Christ within his own soul, just as he or she discerned the presence 
of Christ in Piero’s painting. 

The Book of Wisdom’s prescriptions for the reception of the Spirit—for 
spiritual knowledge—are fulfilled by the protagonists of the Visitation, which 
takes place behind Nicholas as he meditates on his reading. The painting thus 
displays the coming of Christ in Visitation to Mary and Elizabeth, who are en- 
abled by the Holy Spirit to receive him because they are possessed of goodness, 
simplicity of heart, honesty, chastity, and discipline of mind and life. The jux- 
taposition of Saint Nicholas’s inscription with the Nativity scene behind him 
makes a further point: What the visitation of—or by—Christ requires is the 
spiritual rebirth of the soul in Christ through the cultivation of the fundamen- 
tal virtues. This notional convergence would have been a familiar one to Santo 
Spirito’s friars: The trope of giving birth to Christ within the soul is derived 
from Paul’s address in Galatians 4:19: “My little children, of whom I am in la- 
bour again, until Christ be formed in you ...” a verse that appears in Sermon I 
“De institutione vitae regularis” of the Sermones ad fratres in eremo.* As dis- 
cussed by Saak, the core text of the Sermones consists of eighteen sermons on 
the fundamental monastic virtues and vices culminating in Sermons xIx and 
xx dedicated to Christ’s birth. Saak concludes that the sermons on the virtues 


62 “Rule of Saint Augustine,” 1.2 in Augustine, Monastic Rules, 112. 

63 Saak specifies that Jordan’s language here derives explicitly from the writings of the early 
Christian monk and theologian John Cassian. It belongs, in other words, to a longstand- 
ing monastic tradition centered on the restoration of the soul’s likeness to God through 
the practice of the fundamental virtues, Jordan of Quedlinburg, Liber vitas fratrum, 2, 23 
(242,4-245,80), cited in Saak, High Way, 360; McGinn, Foundations of Mysticism, 219. 

64 Sermoni “De institutione vitae regularis, “Sed ante omnia fratres charissimi quos iterum 
parturio, donec reformetur in vobis Christus ...” Migne, PL 40, 1235. 
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function structurally to define the building blocks of a soul in which Christ can 
be born.® 


5 The Reconciliation of the Virtues 


Piero’s painting thus reveals several interrelated concerns: the life-giving pres- 
ence and the deadly absence of God within the soul; human sin and virtue; and 
the historical events of the Incarnation and the birth of Christ. These issues 
are the subject, specifically, of the encounter between Mary and Elizabeth at 
the heart of the painting. Piero describes that meeting with a spare, solemn 
intimacy. Mary gazes into her cousin’s face, half-smiling, her left hand pressing 
Elizabeth’s shoulder, her right hand grasped in Elizabeth’s own. The figures’ 
clasped right hands, vividly lit and positioned on the painting’s central axis, 
function as the image’s foreground vanishing point. The background vanish- 
ing point, also placed on the central axis, is located on the arm that Mary has 
raised in order to place her hand on Elizabeth’s shoulder. The perspectival 
focus of the painting as a whole thus culminates in both gestures, aligned on 
the painting's axis. The viewer’s eye, moreover, is led to that axis by the sprig 
of gillyflower in the center foreground and by the protruding cloud formation, 
which, delicately and carefully underlit, functions almost literally as a pointer 
to the gestures below. 

Until the late Middle Ages, images of the Visitation did not ordinarily feature 
ahandclasp. Instead, Mary and Elizabeth, cousins caught in similarly extraordi- 
nary circumstances, greet each other with a variety of warm gestures, as in 
Giotto’s Arena chapel fresco, Andrea Pisano’s Visitation on the south doors of 
the Baptistery, and Piero’s own preparatory sketch for the Capponi Visitation. 
Scholars have not engaged with the motif of the handclasp in Piero’s painting, 
perhaps because it replicates that most banal of contemporary gestures, the 
handshake. Johnson, however, identified it—without further elaboration—as 
the junctio dextrarum, a motif found in Roman reliefs that depict the marriage 
ceremony.66 

Panofsky discussed at length the use of the junctio dextrarum in Van Eyck's 
Arnolfini Marriage. In that work, the groom lifts his arm ina punctuating gesture, 


65 Saak, Creating Augustine, 11. 

66 Johnson, “Religious Paintings,” 64; Louis Reekmans, “La ‘dextrarum iunctio’ dans 
l’iconographie romaine et paléochrétienne,” Bulletin de l'Institut historique belge de Rome 
31 (1958), fig. 32, plate 12; Guiseppe Bovini, “La scene della ‘dextrarum iunctio’ nell’arte 
cristiana,” Bullettino della commissione archeologica communale di Roma 72 (1946-48); 
Stephen D. Ricks, “Dexiosis and Dextrarum Iunctio: The Sacred Handclasp in the Classical 
and Early Christian World,” FARMS Review 18, no. 1 (2006). 
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the fides levata.6? Panofsky notes that Roman depictions of couples joined 
by the junctio dextrarum also included this gesture, performed as a further con- 
firmation of the matrimonial vow.®8 In Piero’s Visitation as well, Elizabeth raises 
her left forearm in a deliberate motion that may confirm the union represented 
by her and Mary’s joined hands. The marriage symbolism is further reinforced 
by the sprig of gillyflower, placed in the immediate foreground. The flowers of 
this family were associated in the Middle Ages with the idea of a loving union.® 
In a number of Renaissance portraits, probably executed on the occasion of an 
engagement or a marriage, the sitter holds up a pink or wallflower.” 

The junctio dextrarum does make an appearance in images unrelated to mar- 
riage. The meeting of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, as depicted by Piero 
della Francesca in the church of San Francesco in Arezzo, is dominated by 
their solemn clasping of right hands. One image in Andrea Alciato’s sixteenth- 
century Emblematum Liber represents Concordia as two military leaders 
clasping each other’s right hand.” What remains consistent is the notion of a 
formal establishment of a meaningful and lasting union between parties that 
were unrelated or estranged. Such an understanding hardly conforms to the 
Gospel narrative of Mary’s visit, which did not bring together divided parties 
and which lasted only a few months. The solemn vow of union represented by 
the handclasp between Mary and Elizabeth is freighted with a broader signifi- 
cance: It depicts the union of Old Testament and New Testament virtues at the 
birth of Christ and thus the moment of transition between the Covenant of the 
Law and Christ's covenant of grace. 


5.1 Junctio Dextrarum and Shoulder Clasp 

The junctio dextrarum, accompanied by the shoulder clasp and often located 
on the central axis of the image, appears quite consistently in Visitation images 
beginning in the twelfth century. Examples include a late twelfth-century deep- 
relief carving by Bonannus of Pisa at Monreale Cathedral, which exception- 
ally eliminates the shoulder clasp, and shows the handclasp centrally poised 
under the keystone of an arch. The same two gestures occur frequently in the 


67 Panofsky, ‘Jan van Eyck” 123-25. In Van Eyck's painting the groom clasps the bride’s left 
hand in his right hand. This shift, Panofsky believed, allowed the couple to assume a fron- 
tal and thus more stable and imposing posture within their domestic interior. 

68 Panofsky, “Jan van Eyck,’ 123. 

69 The gillyflower is also known as wallflower, pink or carnation, Levi D'Ancona, The Garden 
of the Renaissance: Botanical Symbolism in Italian Painting (Florence: Olschki, 1977), 402. 

70 Examples include the 1480-90 portrait of Costanza Caetani and Andrea Solario’s 1495 
Man with a Pink, both in the National Gallery in London. Virtue and Beauty: Leonardo’s 
Ginevra de’ Benci and Renaissance Portraits of Women, ed. David Alan Brown, exhibition 
catalog (Washington, DC: National Gallery of Art, 2001). 

71 Andrea Alciato, Emblematum Liber (Augsburg: Heinrich Steyner, 1531), sig. B4r.; (1534), 31. 
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FIGURE 5.4 The Visitation, Book of hours, Rouen, France, c. 
1500, Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, MS 
M.220, fol. 33r 


PHOTO: THE MORGAN LIBRARY & MUSEUM. MS 
M.220. PURCHASED BY J. PIERPONT MORGAN 
(1837-1913) BEFORE 1913 


Visitation folios of Books of Hours, as in a c. 1500 Book of Hours from Rouen 
(fig. 5.4) and the mid-fifteenth-century English Berkeley Hours.?2 An early 
fourteenth-century polychrome wooden sculpture, attributed to Heinrich of 


72 Master of Sir John Fastolf, The Visitation, The Berkeley Hours, Pierpont Morgan Library, 
MS Gg, fol. 19v, chap. 5, n. 12. See also: The Master of the Getty Epistles, The Visitation, 
Hours of the Virgin, Tours, France, 1530-1535, Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, MS 452, 
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Constance in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York displays a junc- 
tio dextrarum in which Mary's and Elizabeth’s hands are placed one on top 
of the other with an effect of ceremonious calm, while one figure keeps her 
hand on the other's shoulder (fig. 5.5) In many of those images, the two women 
gaze down at their joined hands as if to guide the viewer’s attention and, as 
well, to suggest a solemn intentionality. The most quietly dramatic framing of 
these Visitation gestures occurs in Jean Fouquet's c. 1460 The Hours of Etienne 
Chevalier (fig. 5.6) in which the figures’ hands slowly reach for each other; both 
Mary and Elizabeth, their eyes lowered, closely study their approaching hands. 
Italian representations of the Visitation rarely feature the junctio dextrarum 
and the shoulder clasp before 1500. Piero’s altarpiece appears to be an exception 
in this regard, as is its close contemporary, Pinturicchio’s 1492-1494 Visitation 
lunette in the Sala dei Santi in the Vatican’s Borgia Apartments (fig. 5.7). The 
roughly contemporaneous use of this northern iconography in Florence and 
in Rome suggests that it may have been promoted by overlapping Augustinian 
circles in those two cities. After 1500, both gestures become a pervasive fea- 
ture of Italian Visitation iconography. Florentine versions of this type include 
Mariotto Albertinelli’s 1503 Visitation in the Uffizi (fig. 5.8) and Pontormo’s 1514— 
16 Visitation in the atrium of the church of Santissima Annunziata (fig. 5.13). 
In those works, as in Piero’s painting, shoulder clasp and handclasp are clearly 
discernable; the effect of a momentous occurrence is palpable and—with 
the exception of Pinturicchio’s fresco in which Elizabeth occupies the center 
of the image—the handclasp is located on the central axis of the painting.” 


5.2 The Visitation and the Virtues 

The gestures of Mary and Elizabeth in Piero’s altarpiece, as in the other images 
mentioned above—one woman places her hand on the other's shoulder while 
both women clasp their right hands—most likely derive from the allegorical 
language of Psalm 85:11: “Mercy and Truth have met each other; Justice and 
Peace have kissed.’”4 Significantly, Psalm 85 was recited as part of the Virgin's 


fo1. 47r.; Hours of Catherine of Cleves, Utrecht, The Netherlands, c. 1440, Pierpont Morgan 
Library, New York, M. 917/945, 32r. (omitting the shoulder clasp). 

73 Later examples include an early sixteenth-century Venetian Visitation painted for 
the Monastery of Sant’Andrea and attributed to Sebastiano del Piombo, now in the 
Accademia in Venice, Accademia Galleries of Venice, eds. Giovanna Nepi Scire and 
Francesco Valcanover (Milan: Electa, 1985), 170, cat. 275, a 1510 Visitation poliptych by 
Pedro Fernandez in the Museo di Capodimonte in Naples, The National Museum of 
Capodimonte, ed. Nicola Spinosa (Naples: Electa Napoli, 1996), 42. 

74 In my references to this psalm I have retained the numbering commonly used in Biblical 
translations, Psalm 85, although my quotations derive from the Douai-Rheims translation 
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FIGURE 5.5 

Heinrich of Constance, The 
Visitation, 1310-20, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 

PHOTO: THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART/ART RESOURCE, 
NY 


FIGURE 5.6 

Jean Fouquet, The Visitation, The 
Hours of Etienne Chevalier, France, c. 
1460, Musée Condé, Chantilly, MS 71 
PHOTO: RMN-GRAND PALAIS/ART 
RESOURCE, NY 
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FIGURE 5.7 Bernardino Pinturicchio, The Visitation, 1492-1494, Sala dei Santi, 


Apartment, Vatican Museums, Rome 
PHOTO: SCALA/ART RESOURCE, 


NY 
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FIGURE 5.8 Mariotto Albertinelli, The Visitation, 1503, Uffizi, 
Florence 
PHOTO: SCALA/MINISTERO PER I BENI EL LE 
ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI/ART RESOURCE/NY 


Office at Prime during both the Advent and the Christmas seasons and cited 
during the Communion of the Mass for the first Sunday of Advent, settings that 
coincide with the liturgical foci of Piero’s altarpiece. In addition, the psalm’s al- 
legorical verse u was tied to the incarnational episode of Mary's Visitation, by 
multiple linkages, narrative, typological, and historical. 


of the Vulgate. Both the Douai-Rheims and the Vulgate retained the slightly different 
numbering of the Septuagint which refers to the same psalm as Psalm 84. 
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The allegorical narrative of the dispute and reconciliation of the virtues 
describes a debate about the destiny of man conducted by the female per- 
sonifications of Psalm 85:11’s four virtues. First composed in c. 120 by Hugh 
of Saint Victor,” the narrative was developed in 140 by Saint Bernard, whose 
Sermon One for the Annunciation is an exegesis of Psalm 85:10-n: “That Glory 
may dwell in our land, mercy and truth have met, righteousness and peace 
have kissed.””6 With certain alterations, Bernard’s sermon was included by the 
author of the popular Meditations on the Life of Christ in his book's introduc- 
tion. According to this allegorical tale, the four daughters of God, Mercy, Truth, 
Justice, and Peace debate before their father the fate of mankind following the 
Fall. Mercy begs for clemency, while Truth and Justice argue that God’s word 
has been transgressed and therefore man should meet his death sentence, 
as prescribed in Genesis 2:17. Peace intervenes however, and God eventually 
settles the dispute by offering to send the Son to die an innocent death and 
thus to free mankind. Peace effectuates the reconciliation of the virtues, while 
God sends for Gabriel in order to set in motion the Annunciation. As a result, 
Christ’s Incarnation and redemptive sacrifice can take place. 

The influence of the narrative and its relationship to incarnational themes 
can be gauged from its wide inclusion in sacre rappresentazioni devoted to 
the Annunciation. Feo Belcari’s Annunciation play, in wide circulation in the 
Florence of the second half of the Quattrocento, included the disputa of the 
virtues.”” In fourteenth- and fifteenth-century books of hours, representations 
of the reconciled virtues are sometimes featured ordinarily in connection with 
events relating to the Incarnation—the Tree of Jesse, the Annunciation, the 
Visitation and the Nativity. These illuminations display the figures of Justice 
and Peace in the act of embracing or kissing: one figure, sometimes both, 
holds the shoulders of the other as their faces approach for a kiss. Meanwhile, 
Truth and Mercy hold each other’s hand in, usually a single—sometimes a 


75 Hugh is believed to have been inspired by a Jewish midrash in which the four virtues dis- 
pute the creation of man, Hugh of Saint Victor, Opera Hugonis de S. Victore. Miscellanea, 
Lib. 11 Annotationes in quosdam Psalmos David. Cap. Lx111, Migne, PL 177, 621-625; Hope 
Traver, “The Four Daughters of God: A Study of the Versions of this Allegory, with Special 
Reference to Those in Latin, French, and English,” PhD diss. Bryn Mawr College, 1907; 
Samuel C. Chew, The Virtues Reconciled: An Iconographic Study (Toronto: The University 
of Toronto Press, 1947). 

76 Saint Bernard, “On the Annunciation of the Lord,” Sermon one, in Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Sermons for Lent and the Easter Season, trans. Irene Edmonds, Rev. John Leinenweber, ed. 
Mark A. Scott, ocso (Trappist, Kentucky: Cistercian Publications, 2013). 

77 Newbigin, “Between Prophecy and Redemption: The disputa delle virtu and Florentine 
plays of the Annunciation,” Atti del IV Colloquio della Société Internationale pour l'étude du 
Theatre Mediéval, Viterbo: 10-15 luglio 1983, eds. Maria Ciabo, Federico Doglio, and Marina 
Maymone Siniscalchi (Viterbo: Centro Studi sul Teatro Medievale e Rinascimentale, 1984). 
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FIGURE 5.9 

Tree of Jesse, Lambeth Bible, 
Canterbury, 150-170, Lambeth 
Palace Library, London, MS 3, 
fol. 198r 


double—handclasp. Both sets of gestures are clearly visible in the twelfth- 
century Lambeth Bible's Tree of Jesse folio, in which the figures of the virtues 
greet each other in paired roundels (fig. 5.9). Similarly, in an Annunciation 
folio of a c. 1480 French Book of Hours by Maitre Francois the pairs of recon- 
ciled virtues meet each other with respectively a double handclasp and an em- 
brace (fig. 5.10). The kiss of Peace and Justice—recognizable from her armor 
and sword—notably includes a shoulder clasp. 

The greeting gestures displayed by Mary and Elizabeth in Piero’s altarpiece 
and in the similar Visitation images that I referenced—a pronounced and cen- 
tered junctio dextrarum and a shoulder clasp—recapitulate in one condensed 
pairing the postures of both sets of reconciled virtues. The embrace of Justice 
and Peace is abbreviated to the shoulder clasp, while the single or double 
handclasp of Truth and Mercy becomes the junctio dextrarum. 

Centered and deliberate, the handclasp takes on the character of a domi- 
nant gesture, probably because, unlike the shoulder clasp, it deviates from a 
naturalistic representation of a warm embrace between two women who are 
intimates. As a result, it serves as a marker of a significance beyond the histori- 
cal truth of the event described. The derivation of both gestures is clarified in 
Pinturicchio’s Visitation in the Sala dei Santi (fig. 5.7), which underscore their 
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FIGURE 5.10 Maitre Francois (Francois Barbier), Book of Hours, France, 1470-1480, 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, MS Canon. Liturg. 43, fol. 24r 
PHOTO: THE BODLEIAN LIBRARIES, THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
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simultaneous presence by giving significant play to the shoulder clasp as well 
as to the prominent handclasp. 


5.3 The Reconciliation of the Virtues as a Type of the Visitation 

Medieval Byzantine Psalters often exhibited a Visitation typology that specifi- 
cally linked the allegorical language of Psalm 85:1 with the Gospel event of 
the Visitation.?8 Most Western medieval Psalters, on the other hand, linked the 
Visitation, associated with Mary's Magnificat and the liturgical hour of Lauds, 
to Psalm 69:5: “Let all that seek thee rejoice and be glad in thee ...” A Visitation 
typology of the virtues does occur in the West however. The ninth-century 
Parisian Stuttgart Psalter illustrates verse 11 of Psalm 85—“iustitia et pax oscul- 
tate sunt”—-with the image of Elizabeth and Mary, depicted as representations 
of Justice and Peace, closely embracing.”? The original twelfth-century typo- 
logical window of the Canterbury Cathedral choir, now lost, included a central 
Visitation medallion and two flanking half-medallions, one representing the 
meeting of Mercy and Truth, the other the kiss of Justice and Peace.8° An illu- 
mination from the 1300-1318 English Peterborough Psalter appears to creatively 
invent its own typology. It displays on its upper register the Annunciation, pre- 
ceded by a group of Old Testament prophets, while the Visitation below fol- 
lows upon the gathered figures of Justice, Peace, Mercy, and Truth, who, it must 
be admitted, do not seem entirely reconciled (fig. 5.11). Finally, Julio Clovio’s 
1546 Farnese Hours, in which New Testament events are juxtaposed with their 
Old Testament types on the facing page, makes use of the meeting of Justice 
and Peace as the figura of the Visitation.®! Elizabeth and Mary, on the left page, 


78 Examples include the ninth-century Pantocrator Marginal Psalter (Mount Athos 
Monastery, Pantokrator, Ms. 61, fol. 18v); the ninth-century Chludoff Psalter (Moscow: 
Historical Museum, gr. 129, fol. 85r); the 1066 Theodore Psalter (London: British Library, Add. 
19352, fol. 113v); the Barberini Psalter from the second half of the eleventh century (Rome, 
Biblioteca Vaticana, Barb. Gr. 372, fol. 146v); and the late thirteenth- to early fourteenth- 
century Hamilton Greek Psalter (Berlin: Staatliche Museen, Kupferstichkabinett, 78.A.9, 
fol. 161r). 

79 Stuttgart Psalter, c. 820-830 (Stuttgart: Landesbibliothek, Bib1.fo1. 23), fo1. 100v. 

80 That the relationship between the virtues and the Visitation was intended to be typo- 
logical is confirmed by the presence above of Moses and the Burning Bush next to the 
Annunciation. Corpus Vitrearum Medii Aevi, Great Britain, 2, Christ Church, Canterbury 
(1981), 83-85; fig. 147 (diagram); 331, n. 219. 330-331. 

81 Giulio Clovio, The Visitation and the Kiss of Justice and Peace: The Farnese Hours, 1546, 
Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, MS 69, fols. 17 v-18r; Mary Jeanette Cerney, “The 
Farnese Hours: A Sixteenth Century Mirror” PhD diss., Ohio State University, 1984, 84-85; 
Elena M. Calvillo, “Imitation and Invention in the Service of Rome: Giulio Clovio’s 
Works for Cardinals Marino Grimani and Alessandro Farnese” (PhD diss., Johns Hopkins 
University, 2003). 
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FIGURE 5.11 Annunciation and Visitation: Peterborough Psalter, 
England, 14th century, Royal Library of Belgium, Brussels, 
MS 9961-62, fol. 10 
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and Justice and Peace, on the right, great each other with a prominent display 
of the two-handed junctio dextrarum.82 


5.4 The Virtues Reconciled 

The notion of a reconciliation of the virtues tied to the events of Christ's 
birth took on a broader tropological resonance in Saint Bernard’s adaptation 
of Hugh of Saint Victor’s narrative. Bernard’s concern was with the develop- 
ment and practice of virtue in the life of his audience of Cistercian monks; 
his primary focus was a spiritual one that defined the virtues in the context 
of the Incarnation as moral agents within the human soul. In the course of 
his deliberative, meditative sermon, the virtues of Psalm 85:1 shed their alle- 
gorical coating to emerge as the qualities that define man’s spirituality. Indeed, 
according to Bernard, the four enumerated virtues form the imago Dei given 
to man at his creation and betrayed by Adam. Referring to the last verse of 
Psalm 85, verse 10—“That glory may dwell in the land’—he argues that the rise 
of the four virtues in the heart of man is widely transformative, ushering in a 
new world of glory: 


This glory dwells here in our land if mercy and truth meet and righteous- 
ness and peace kiss. The truth of our confession must come to meet the 
mercy that goes before it, and in all other respects we must pursue the 
holiness and peace without which no one will see God.83 


Bernard's spiritualized interpretation was an influential one. The topos of the 
reconciliation, identified with the birth of Christ, became a powerful meta- 
phor for the universal actualization of human virtue, a spiritual reformation 
mirrored, as in Psalm 85 itself, by the earthly flowering of life-giving peace. 
Psalm 85’s prophetic references to earthly abundance “that glory may dwell 
in our land,” (v. 10) “Lord, thou hast blessed thy land” (v. 2), and “our earth shall 
yield her fruit” (v. 13) touched on by Bernard, thus overlaid the notion of in- 
dividual moral reform with a utopian and ecstatic vision of universal moral 
perfection. Rab Hatfield has discussed the tropological and millennial impli- 
cations of the theme of the reconciled virtues in relation to the Nativity in 


82 Clovio draws the viewer's attention to the handclasp by reproducing it within the addi- 
tional images included in his frame. A grisaille cameo of the Marriage of the Virgin below 
the principal image features the junctio dextrarum, located on the same axis as the hand- 
clasp of the allegorical figures above it. Another cameo on the facing page representing 
the Virgin's Presentation to the Temple also intimates the junctio dextrarum: In what may 
be Clovio’s own invenzione, Mary climbs the temple steps she extends her hand towards 
the High Priest who waits for her with his own hand extended. 

83 Bernard, “On the Annunciation,” 65-66. 
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the late fifteenth-century Florence of Savonarola. The preacher referred to the 
embrace of the virtues in sermons given in December 1493 and 1494.84 In 1494, 
notably, Savonarola addressed the citizens of Florence, claiming: “... so it can 
be said that in you has been realized that saying, ‘Mercy and truth are met 
together, that is Mercy and Righteousness have come together in the city of 
Florence.”85 

The allegories of the reconciliation are expressive here of aspirations to- 
wards human perfection associated with the transformation of the world at 
the Incarnation, understood as the birth of Christ within the soul. That spirit 
is very much apparent, as well, in Luca Domenici’s description of the notes 
placed on the doors of Bologna’s churches before the Jubilee of 1400 to encour- 
age the processions of the Bianchi. The notes read in part: “... And at last when 
Righteousness (Justice) and Peace had descended from heaven, they kissed 
each other. And Truth and Peace arose upon the earth and the true shepherd of 
all will become known, and the righteous king will arise on earth ...”86 In these 
spiritual and quasi-millennial uses of the reconciled virtues, Peace assumes 
a pivotal role not only as one of the virtues, but also as the promised state of 
personal and societal regeneration associated with Christ, the Prince of Peace. 
The universal renewal that followed the virtues’ reconciliation is expressed in 
Piero’s altarpiece, as in Psalm 85 itself, by abundance returning to the land.87 


5.5 Piero’s Visitation and Psalm 85 

The language of Psalm 85:n and its associations with the tale of the reconciled 
virtues and with the scriptural episodes associated with the birth of Christ had 
thus acquired a wide currency by the late fifteenth century when Piero painted 
his altarpiece. The particularities of Piero’s depiction of Mary and Elizabeth 


84 Rab Hatfield, “Botticelli’s Mystic Nativity, Savonarola and the Millennium,’ Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 58 (1995), 89, 93. 

85 Prediche del Rev. P. E. Hieronymo Savonarola sopra alquanti salmi et sopra Aggeo Profeta 
fatte del mese di Novembre et Dicembre l’anno Mccclxxxxiiii raccolte dalla sua viva 
voce ... Venice (Bernardino Bindoni) 1544, fol. 59r, cited in Hatfield, “Botticelli’s Mystic 
Nativity,’ 93. 

86 Luca Dominici, Cronache, ed. G. C. Gigliotti (Pistoia, 1933-1939) I, 39, cited in Hatfield, 
‘Botticelli’s Mystic Nativity,’ 93. 

87 Notions of universal moral rebirth do appear to have been associated with the Visitation 
in the late fourteenth century, perhaps under the influence of the narrative of the recon- 
ciliation of the virtues. When, in 1389, Pope Urban v1 expanded the celebration of the feast 
of the Visitation to the entire Church, he expressed the hope that, under the influence of 
the new feast, Christ and the Virgin would visit, bringing peace and healing the division of 
the Great Schism, Frederick Holweck, “Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary,” The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, 15 (New York: Robert Appleton, 1912); see also N. Randolph Parks, “On the 
Meaning of Pinturicchio’s Sala dei Santi,” Art History 2, 3 (September 1979). 
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confirm that the artist intended to portray the Visitation both as the histori- 
cal event set forth by Luke and as the meeting and the embrace of the virtues 
prophesied in Psalm 85. Mary's shoulder clasp and the handclasp perform as 
the center and perspectival hub of the painting’s composition. In addition, by 
freeing his figures of narrative detail, isolating and elevating them, and empha- 
sizing clarity and monumentality in their depiction, Piero conferred abstrac- 
tion on his Visitation without violating standards of naturalistic decorum.88 
The absence of any evidence of pregnancy in either woman, or of any gesture, 
on Elizabeth’s part, visibly directed at Mary's pregnancy, is also appropriate to 
a Visitation that performs, as well as an encounter between allegorized virtues. 
Beyond the reference to the meeting and embrace of the virtues in 
Psalm 85:11, affinities between multiple elements of the painting’s composition 
and the language of Psalm 85 as a whole strongly suggest that the altarpiece 
gives visual expression to the psalm’s concerns with virtue, sin, and forgive- 
ness, and with divine presence as cosmic immanence and interior experience. 
Relevant sections of the Psalm are as follows: 


2: Lord, thou hast blessed thy land: thou hast turned away the captivity 
of Jacob. 

g: Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of thy people: thou hast covered all 
their sins. 

4: Thou hast mitigated all thy anger: thou hast turned away from the 
wrath of thy indignation. 

5: Convert us, O God our savior: and turn off thy anger from us. 

6: Wilt thou be angry forever: or wilt thou extend thy wrath from genera- 
tion to generation? 

7:Thou wilt turn, O God, and bring us to life: and thy people shall rejoice 
in thee. 

8: Shew us O Lord thy mercy; and grant us thy salvation. 

g: I will hear what the Lord God will speak in me: For he will speak 
peace unto his people: And unto his saints: and unto them that are 
converted to the heart. 

10: Surely his salvation is near to them that fear him: that glory may 
dwell in our land. 

11: Mercy and truth have met each other: justice and peace have kissed. 

12: Truth is sprung out of the earth: and justice hath looked down from 
heaven. 


88 Piero’ Visitation has been criticized for the relatively subdued attitudes of Elizabeth and 
Mary, in contrast with his preliminary sketch in which the same figures exhibit “energy 
and a sense of psychological urgency.’ Geronimus, Piero di Cosimo, 203. 
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13: For the Lord will give goodness: and our earth will yield her fruit. 
14: Justice shall walk before him: and, shall set his steps in the way. 


Included in the Advent and Christmas liturgy of the Virgin, the psalm is a prayer 
of thanksgiving for the deity’s presence understood as a universal gift of divine 
forgiveness. Read in Christian terms as a foretelling of the Incarnation, the 
psalm speaks of a coming of divine presence and the promise of redemption 
for mankind. In Piero’s altarpiece, the imminence of Christ's birth is displayed 
in the mid-ground scenes of the frescoed Annunciation, the obscured Nativity 
and the Massacre of the Innocents. The coming redemptive presence of God is 
described in both psalm and painting in cosmic terms that celebrate the par- 
ticipation of nature in the transformative event: “Lord, thou hast blessed thy 
land (v. 2); ... that glory may dwell in our land (v. 10); Truth is sprung out of the 
earth (v. 12); For the Lord will give goodness: and our earth shall yield her fruit 
(v. 13)” Piero’s portrayal of a quasi-animistic world in transformation, in which 
trees bend towards Mary, grass follows her footsteps, and a rainstorm sweeps 
in to quench the desert, vividly reflects this language. 

The painting’s desert, a common feature of the Psalms in which it manifests 
God's abandonment of man for his sins, does not appear in Psalm 85. What is 
mentioned, however, is God’s covering over sin as a marker of divine forgive- 
ness (v. 3). In the altarpiece, the desert, metaphor of sin and divine absence, 
is literally “covered over” by the bodies of Mary and Elizabeth, in other words 
by Mercy and Peace together with Justice and Truth. Similarly, verse g—‘T will 
hear what the Lord God will speak in me: For he will speak peace unto his 
people: And unto his saints: and unto them that are converted to the heart”— 
evokes the interiority of the introspective, searching soul, who listens for the 
voice of God within. In Piero’s painting, not just Mary and Elizabeth, but also 
the meditating Saint Nicholas and the writing Saint Anthony, hear the voice of 
God “speak Peace unto his people.’ 

Verse 12 of the psalm—“Truth is sprung out of the earth: and justice hath 
looked down from heaven”—is cited repeatedly by Augustine in his Christmas 
sermons as a reference to the Incarnation, performed and witnessed in Heaven 
and accomplished on earth through Mary.89 The verse, which does indeed 
evoke the notion of a union between heaven and earth, is given this connota- 
tion by Augustine: “But no one was to despise Truth because it is sprung out 
the earth, when like a bridegroom It came out of its bride chamber, that is, out 


89 Augustine, Sermons for Christmas, Sermons 7, 2, 97 and 10, 3, 115-116; Hatfield describes 
the association of the verse with the birth of Christ as a “commonplace of medieval inter- 
pretation,” Hatfield, “Botticelli’s Mystic Nativity,’ 91 and n. 8. 
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of the Virgin’s womb where the Word of God was united to human creation 
by a marriage which it is impossible to define.’9° In Piero’s painting, similarly, 
the marital connotations of the junctio dextrarum, the breadth and vitality of 
the landscape, and the respective blue and brown of Mary and Elizabeth’s gar- 
ments convey the notion of a cosmic marriage of Heaven and earth centered 
on the narrative of the Visitation. 


6 The Reconciliation of the Testaments and the Covenant of Grace 


6.1 The Transition of the Covenants 

The iconography of the Visitation as the reconciliation of the virtues, relied 
upon the broad notional association of Mary with the New Testament values 
of mercy and peace and Elizabeth’s association with the Old Testament val- 
ues of justice and truth. The relationship of the two figures to their respective 
Testaments is reflected in images in which Mary and Elizabeth carry books, 
such as the Visitation folio for the c. 1195 Ingeborg Psalter in which each of the 
cousins grasps a book while they embrace closely.?! In one French image from 
a mid-thirteenth-century Book of Hours, Mary and Elizabeth are shown stand- 
ing, their arms around each other's shoulders, each displaying her book to the 
viewer.°” In at least two cases, the Visitation iconography of the two books 
merges visibly with the allegory of the reconciled virtues: in a c. 1230 clerestory 
window in the choir of Chartres Cathedral, the cousins display their respective 
red and blue books, while Elizabeth’s arm reaches over her cousin’s shoulder 
and Mary extends her right hand in an incipient junctio dextrarum (fig. 5.12).°3 
What is clearly occurring in these images is the meeting of the New and Old 
Testaments and, as the embrace of Mary and Elizabeth indicates, their fusion 
into the one book of scriptures that governs the Christian faith. Indeed, the 
reconciliation of the virtues itself may be understood as the coming together 
within Christianity of the Jewish virtues of Elizabeth—Justice and Truth— 
and the Christian values embodied by Mary—Mercy and Peace. In the Tree 
of Jesse folio of the Lambeth Bible (fig. 5.9) the two allegorical roundels of the 


go Augustine, Sermons for Christmas, Sermon 10, 3, 15. 

91 Prefatory illumination: Ingeborg Psalter, last decade of thirteenth century, France, Noyon, 
Musée Condé, Chantilly, MS 1695. 

92 Visitation: Book of Hours, 1230-39, France, Paris region, Pierpont Morgan Library, New 
York, MS M.92 fol. 2r. 

93 Mary and Elizabeth both also engage in the junctio dextrarum while holding books— 
Elizabeth carries hers in a book bag—in a fifteenth-century French Book of Hours at the 
Bibliothèque nationale de France, Département des Manuscrits, MS Latin 10533, fol. 24v. 
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FIGURE 5.12 The Visitation, Clerestory Window, Choir, 
Cathedral of Chartres 
PHOTO: MICHELETB 


reconciled virtues are surmounted by anagogical roundels that depict on the 
left Ecclesia, and on the right Synagoga unveiled. This last image refers to the 
veil that concealed Moses from the Israelites after his exchange with God; the 
veil is removed, according to Paul, at the advent of Christianity (2 Cor. 13:13).94 
Already in the Lambeth Bible's twelfth-century image, the reconciliation of the 
virtues was linked, not only with the Incarnation portrayed by the Tree of Jesse, 


94 The figure of Moses who accompanies Synagoga is horned because he bears the mark of 
his recent exposure to God. He is portrayed with horns rather than with an illuminated 
face as a result of a mistranslation of the original language of Exodus 34:35. 
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but also with the triumph of Christianity and the Christianization of Judaic 
history and values. 

The role of Elizabeth as a representative of the Old Testament is embedded 
in the narrative of the Gospel of Luke in which she is honored as a descendant 
of Aaron and the wife of the priest Zachariah (Luke 1:8-22). The couple, we are 
told, “were both just before God, walking in all the commandments and justi- 
fications of the Lord without blame” (Luke 1:6). Luke, appropriately, describes 
the virtue and piety of Elizabeth and Zachariah in terms of their unfailing 
adherence to Jewish Law. Thus, Elizabeth’s recognition of the Lord’s presence 
in Mary—in essence a conversion—ratifies, in the name of pious and wor- 
thy Jews, the coming of Christ and its accompanying cosmic and tropological 
shift. Elizabeth's association with the Old Testament values of truth and jus- 
tice is one aspect of the prophetic and transitional role played by Elizabeth, 
Zachariah, and their son, John the Baptist, in the religious imagination of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. The popular Florentine liturgical Christmas 
play the Ordo Prophetarum consisted of declarations of Christ’s advent by 
Old Testament prophets, followed by those of Zachariah, Elizabeth and John 
the Baptist.95 

In the thinking of Augustine, Elizabeth’s son John was the transitional figure 
who articulated the passage from the Old Testament to the New: 


John the Baptist seems thus interposed, as if at the boundaries of the two 
Testaments, the Old and the New. That he is somehow or other a bound- 
ary is something that the Lord himself indicates when he says: The Law 
and the prophets were until John.96 


In Visitation images in which John is necessarily invisible, the role of articu- 
lating figure between the Testaments is played by Elizabeth, accompanied by 
the sometimes more recalcitrant Zachariah. Pinturicchio’s Vatican Visitation 
(fig. 5.7), by placing Elizabeth unusually on its central axis, clearly portrays that 
figure as a hinge between the Testaments. Mary’s train is gathered on the left, 


95 The Ordo Prophetarum was based on the Pseudo-Augustinian text Contra Judaeos, pa- 
ganos et Arianos sermo de symbolo, also sometimes included in the Christmas liturgy, 
Karl Young, The Drama of the Medieval Church (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1933), 11 
125-132. In Florence, the Ordo Prophetarum, translated into the vernacular, was fashioned 
into a sacra rappresentazione, perhaps first performed at the Feast of Saint John in 1454, 
Dempsey, The Early Renaissance, 120. 

96 Augustine, Sermon 293 in Sermons 111/8 (273-305A) on the Saints, trans. Edmund Hill, 
ed. John E. Rotelle, The Works of Saint Augustine (Hyde Park, NY: New City Press, 1994), 
148-158. 
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while Elizabeth greets Mary outside her loggia-like “house” pictured on the 
right. Inside, Zachariah soberly reads the Law and presides over a well-ordered 
domestic interior, wearing a round cap, which probably refers to the male 
Jewish custom of keeping the head covered. The fresco, centered on Elizabeth, 
thus fashions separate locations, for the new world under grace and the old 
world under the Law, divided by the hinge figure of Elizabeth. The reconcilia- 
tion of the Old Testament virtues of Justice and Truth and the New Testament 
virtues of Peace and Mercy articulates the union of the Jewish Elizabeth and 
the Christian Mary in terms of the passage from a world ruled by the Law to 
one governed by grace. In addition, the fresco’s untended landscape back- 
ground features a wandering family with a young child and a fight between 
two armed young men. It is possible that this background terrain may repre- 
sent the hardships and brutality of the world ante-legem—before the estab- 
lishment of Mosaic Law.9” 

In certain fifteenth-century Visitation images, such as the illumination from 
The Hours of Etienne Chevalier (fig. 5.6), Zachariah is shown as already a con- 
vert to the Christian cause and a respectful spectator of the Visitation event, 
his Jewish cap ostentatiously removed. In some early sixteenth-century Italian 
images, on the other hand, Zachariah’s conversion coincides with the moment 
of Mary and Elizabeth's junctio dextrarum and shoulder clasp.98 In Pontormo’s 
1514-16 Visitation (fig. 5.13) in the atrium of Santissima Annunziata Mary and 
Elizabeth greet each other with the shoulder-clasp and the junctio dextrarum, 
located, as in Piero’s Visitation, both on the central axis of the painting and at 
its perspectival vanishing point. Nearby, the figures of Zachariah and Joseph 
engage in a kind of pantomime:°9 Zachariah points up at a sculpture of the 
Sacrifice of Isaac; Joseph’s hand, resting on his staff, also appears to indicate the 
sculpture—considered a type of the Crucifixion—but with his other hand he 
reaches out forcibly towards Mary, the carrier of Christ.1°° Pontormo’s fresco 
integrates the multiple elements of what appears to have been an evolving 


97 Parks, however, linked these background episodes to an apocryphal narrative of the in- 
fancy of John the Baptist. Parks, “On the meaning,” 293 and n. 8. 

98 InDiirer’s 1503 Visitation for his woodcut series The Life of the Virgin, engraved a few years 
later by Marcantonio Raimondi, Zachariah holds out his cap in both hands like an offer- 
ing, as he watches Mary and Elizabeth’s embrace. 

99 Zachariah lost the power of speech after doubting that God could accomplish the birth 
of his son (Luke 1:18-25); Pontormo has included a reference to Zachariah’s punishment 
in the figure of a grinning handmaiden who points toward him. Jack Wasserman “Jacopo 
Pontormo’s Florentine Visitation: The Iconography,” Artibus et Historiae: An Art Anthology 
32 (1995). 

100 A later image, by the engraver Giulio Bonasone, for his 1550-1560 series on the Life of the 
Virgin, is more forcible in its assertion of momentous change and conversion: Mary and 
Elizabeth’s central junctio dextrarum is framed on the left by a statue of Moses holding 
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FIGURE 5.13 Jacopo Pontormo, The Visitation, 1514-1516, Church of SS. Annunziata, Florence 
PHOTO: SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY 


iconography, which linked the Visitation to the incarnational theme of the 
reconciliation of Jewish and Christian virtues. Aspects of that iconography 


the tablets of the law and on the right by the figure of Zachariah, who, converting to the 
Christian cause, vehemently pulls off his cap. 
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appear to have originated in England and France, perhaps as early as the 
twelfth century. 


6.2 The Reconciliation of the Virtues and the New Covenant 

The intersection of the reconciliation of the virtues and the union of the 
Testaments reflects Saint Augustine’s assertion of a new historical era that 
emerges at the birth of Christ. This is “the period in God's plan, in which the 
Lord has deigned to appear in time and visibly as a man and has given us as a 
pledge the Holy Spirit.’ This era of grace is the third in Augustine’s scheme of 
succeeding historical eras: “The first is before the Law, the second, under the 
Law, and the third, under grace.”!°! The narrative of the dispute and reconcilia- 
tion of the virtues intersects with Augustine’s historical scheme in associating 
the Incarnation with a profound shift in the moral landscape from the control- 
ling role of justice and truth to that of the New Testament values of mercy and 
peace. Just as the solution proposed by Mercy and Peace in the reconciliation 
narrative satisfies and thus includes Justice and Truth, the passage from the era 
of the Law to that of grace does not involve a rejection of the Law but instead 
its reanimation and ultimate fulfillment. In the same way, the passage from 
the Old Testament to the New is resolved in the unified book of scriptures that 
emerges dialectically from the opposition of the two Testaments. Piero’s altar- 
piece and Pinturicchio and Pontormo’s frescoes follow Augustine in integrat- 
ing ideas of spiritual reform with the notion of a radical historical shift brought 
about by Christ’s Incarnation. 

Importantly, in the context of Piero’s painting with its concern for individu- 
al moral reform, the allegorical tale of the virtues, like Augustine’s plan, distin- 
guishes between Justice and Truth, whose purpose is to ascertain compliance 
with the letter of the Old Testament and to punish its violators, and Mercy, who 
seeks to mitigate this punishment as the embodiment of Christian compassion 
and forgiveness. Thanks to the sacrifice of the Word, Peace is able to dialecti- 
cally transcend the division between the virtues, bringing them together in a 
union that is both just and merciful. The new world of glory, which is born at 
the moment at which Mary and Elizabeth’s hands touch, is none other than 
the New Dispensation, grounded in the Law but governed by grace and estab- 
lished in mercy by Christ, the Prince of Peace. 

Piero’s portrayal of the Visitation as the coming into being of the New 
Covenant through the union of Old and New Testament virtues is thoroughly 


101 Augustine included a fourth period outside history “in which we shall achieve the 
abundant peace of the heavenly Jerusalem.’ Saint Augustine, De diversis quaestionibus 
octoginta tribu; De octo Dulcitii quaestionibus, ed. Almut Mutzenbecher, CCSI 44A, 1975; 
Eighty-Three Different Questions, trans. David L. Mosher, FOTC 70, 1982, 61.7. 
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expressive of Augustine’s understanding of the transition of the Covenants 
in terms of values instituted by the Law but fully realized only through the 
Spirit. Augustine asserts: “For he came himself to fulfill the law, when he gave 
love, through which the law might be fulfilled ‘for love is the fulfilling of the 
law’ (Rom. 13:10). They not having love, that is, not having the spirit of grace ... 
have remained glorying in the letter.”!°? Carol Harrison has clarified this pas- 
sage, noting Augustine’s understanding of the Law, “which makes man con- 
scious of his sin and moves him to seek for grace since it is only God's grace, 
love (or spirit) ... which enable him to fulfill the law ...”103 In his Enchiridion, 
Augustine links the sequence of the covenants to the theological virtue of 
Hope.’ Accordingly, the figure of Hope in Lorenzetti’s Augustinian Maestà 
(fig. 1.5) holds up a four-floored tower, which Dale interprets as a reference to 
the four covenants.!95 In the era of grace, the faithful who have repented their 
sins and strive for their own reformation rest their hope on the promise of ul- 
timate peace at the coming of the last and final covenant. 

Nicholas’s inscription, derived from the Old Testament Book of Wisdom, 
prescribes the virtues needed, according to the disciplina of the Law, to at- 
tract and to retain the Holy Spirit. But the Visitation portrayed above it brings 
together Elizabeth as a representative of the Law and Mary as representative 
of grace to establish a “New Covenant” of mercy and peace. While that cov- 
enant conforms to Nicholas’s inscription in affirming God's unyielding rejec- 
tion of all sin, it expands upon it, giving man hope that in his struggle against 
sin and blindness he will be assisted by Christ. Most importantly perhaps, 
the Covenant of grace, introduced by Christ’s redemptive mission, carries the 
promise of divine forgiveness for confessed sin. The religious beholder would 
note that forgiveness is conveyed dramatically in Piero’s altarpiece. It is the 
road that leads the friar participant in the Massacre of the Innocents from the 
Annunciation image above him up the hill to the monastery at its top. Above 
that monastery, the rainstorm approaches with its promise of nourishing rain. 


6.3 Augustine’s Enarratio on Psalm 85 

Piero’s multilayered portrayal of the Visitation as a historical event linked to the 
birth of Christ, an allegory of reconciled and revived Old and New Testament 
virtues, and a marker of the world’s transition to the era of grace—has af- 
finities, as we saw, with the language of Psalm 85. In turn, Saint Augustine’s 
own Enarratio on Psalm 85 incorporates the reconciliation of the virtues 


102 Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, 70, 1, 19, cited in Harrison, Beauty and Revelation, 87. 
103 Ibid. 

104 Augustine, Enchiridion, CXVTII; Pat. Lat. 40:287. 

105 Dale, “Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Maestà, 11. 
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of Psalm 85:11 into his epochal understanding of human fate in the light of 
Christian history and its relationship with Jewish history. In so doing, the enar- 
ratio reflects the constellation of associations, historical, typological, and spiri- 
tual, that are expressed in the altarpiece. While the saint’s exegesis does not 
mention the gospel event of Mary's Visitation, it refers to the interior experi- 
ence of divine presence by the terms “visitatio” and “visitare"— God's visitation 
of the soul—language that is otherwise rare in Augustine’s writings. 

Augustine approaches the Psalm as a prayer whose invocation of a forgiving 
God prefigures the rise of mankind’s hope at the coming of Christ. His reading 
and Piero’s altarpiece are similarly expressive of multiple levels of interpreta- 
tion, historical, allegorical and spiritual. Discussing the meeting of Truth and 
Mercy in Psalm 85:1, Augustine specifically identifies truth with the Jewish 
law, and mercy with Christ’s grace: “Truth in our land, in a Jewish person, 
mercy in the land of the Gentiles.”!°6 He also understands the psalmist’s claims 
of present redemption in verse 2—“Thou hast blessed thy land; thou hast 
turned away the captivity of Jacob’—as a prophecy of the transition to the era 
of grace and of the mercy that will be given to Christian generations to come: 
“The first generation was mortal by thy wrath; the second generation shall be 
immortal by thy Mercy.”!°7 The transition of the Covenants and the triumph of 
Mercy and Peace are of course the subjects of Piero’s core configuration—the 
exchange by Mary and Elizabeth of the gestures of the four reconciled virtues. 

In turn, Piero’s evocation of man’s struggle with sin and spiritual blind- 
ness in the scenes on the two piazzette and in Nicholas’s text is matched by 
Augustine’s references to the soul's struggle against sin in the hope of divine 
visitation. Augustine’s reference to God’s overlooking sins, like the psalm’s ref- 
erence to the covering of sin (Ps 85:3) is reflected in Piero’s painting by the 
placement of Mary and Elizabeth, who, in themselves and as the virtues they 
embody, conceal the desert of God's abandonment.!98 

For Augustine, the soul’s rejection of sin, reflected in the embrace of Justice 
and Peace in verse 11, is a prerequisite to the inner experience of the Spirit's 
presence within, its “visitation.” He interprets verse g of the psalm, “I will hear 
what the Lord God will speak in me: For he will speak peace unto his people,” as 
an exercise in inner contemplation through which each of us may hear Christ’s 
voice offering peace. Christ will not speak Peace to the sinful, however. The 
words of Augustine’s sermon echo here the words of Saint Nicholas’s Book of 


106 St. Augustine: “Psalm 85” Expositions on the Book of Psalms, NPNF1-08. ed. Philip Schaff 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Christian Classics Ethereal Library), 619-626, 9, 620, http://www.ccel 
.org/ccel/schaff/npnf108.html, trans. A. Cleveland Coxe, Expositions on the Book of Psalms, 
Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers, 8 (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1994). 

107 Ibid., 5, 621. 

108 Ibid., 3, 620; Ps 85:3. 
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Wisdom “The unjust soul will be unable to receive the Peace of Christ, which is 
the reward of Justice ... For if you love not Justice, thou shalt not have peace ... 
that he who hath done Justice may find peace kissing Justice.”!09 

Having reasserted these spiritual fundamentals, Augustine clarifies what it 
is that Christ’s mercy brings: “For this is the beginning of man’s righteousness, 
that thou shouldest punish thyself, who art evil, and God should make thee 
good.” This furthermore is “a way for God, that God may come unto thee.’ 
Confession and penitence, not mentioned in Nicholas’s Old Testament Book 
of Wisdom, will permit God’s return to the soul. The coming of the era of grace 
at the birth of Christ allows man to sin, genuinely repent, confess, and be ulti- 
mately forgiven. Piero’s sinful friar is topped by the Incarnational image of the 
Annunciation, marker of Christ's coming and of the new reign of mercy and 
peace. Even the most outrageous sin, when followed by true repentance and 
self-punishment, may be forgiven. 

Although Psalm 85 itself does not mention the barren land rendered fertile 
by Christ’s presence, Augustine’s sermon, like Piero’s altarpiece, refers to that 
trope in its final paragraphs. Augustine applies verse 13 of the Psalm—“For the 
Lord will give goodness: and our earth will yield her fruit"—to the human soul, 
plowed by the confession of sins, seeded by Augustine’s own words and wait- 
ing for the rain of God: 


Think now upon the word which ye have heard, like those who break up 
the clouds, lest the fowls should carry away the seed. And unless God rain 
upon it, what profits it that it is sown? This is what is meant by “our land 
shall give her increase.” 
It is at that point that Augustine, in a kind of envoi, speaks of God’s “visitations 
of the heart”: “May he with his visitations, in leisure, in business, in your house, 
in your bed, at mealtime, in conversation, in walks, visit your hearts, when we 
are not by/!3 He concludes, “May the rain of God come and make to sprout 
what is sown there.”!* In Piero’s altarpiece, the notion of God's visitation of the 
spirit and the metaphor of the land’s fertility as an image of spiritual growth 
are similarly allied. The storm cloud of the Holy Spirit is accompanied by a 
flurry of birds; it promises the rain that will bring the desert to life and disperse 
the birds that threaten Augustine’s seeds of wisdom. 


109 Ibid., 9, 624. 

110 Ibid., 13, 626. 

111 Ibid. 

112 Ibid., 12, 625, 626. 
113 Ibid., 12, 626. 

114 Ibid. 
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The overlapping concerns of Augustine’s exegesis of Psalm 85 and of Piero’s 
altarpiece include God's offer of mercy and peace, interpreted allegorically, 
as the union of Christian mercy with the justice of Jewish Law, and spiritu- 
ally, as the righteous life that opens the heart to God's visitation. The saint's 
endeavor—to encourage in the listener the self-criticism and remorse that 
prepares the soul for the visitations of God—parallels the preoccupation evi- 
denced by the altarpiece—in image and text—with the practice of virtue, and 
with repentance as groundwork for divine forgiveness and revivifying presence. 

Piero’s altarpiece honored the chapel patrons, the Capponi, whose patron 
saint Nicholas of Bari is seated to the Virgin’s right. The relevance of the liturgi- 
cal position of Saint Nicholas’s feast—as part of the seasons of Christmas and 
Advent—and the importance of the inscription that he reads to the meanings 
developed in the painting reaffirm that honorable status. Yet, the painting’s 
references to the foundational history of the Hermit order, its preoccupation 
with monastic spiritual values and disciplined thought, its attention to funda- 
mental ethical distinctions between the eras of law and grace, and, very likely, 
the influence of Augustine's exposition of Psalm 85, all argue that the work’s 
privileged purpose was to orient and to stimulate the meditative practice of 
Santo Spirito’s masters of theology and their students. Those friars would have 
found in the narrative of the reconciliation of the virtues and in Augustine’s 
Enarratio, a discursive infrastructure for their meditative reception of the 
Visitation as a message of hope, the hope that the virtues would flourish under 
Christ, that divine compassion would “cover” confessed sin, and that mankind 
would receive God's visitations of the soul. 


Piero’s painting, no less than Botticelli’s, is a tour de force of invention. Wedded 
to a multipronged discursive agenda and multilayered levels of analysis, it re- 
tains nonetheless an astonishing vitality and a luminous grandeur. The artist’s 
depiction of the saints in the foreground and his loving attention to the details 
of the landscape have a sensory freight that brings a direct, fresh quality to the 
spiritual concerns evoked in the painting. This effect of immediacy, charac- 
teristic of Piero’s work, suggests transparency of intent and a preoccupation 
with pure visuality, which may explain the reluctance of scholars—with the 
exception of Elena Capretti—to examine the altarpiece’s iconographic under- 
pinnings. In fact, Piero’s novel alliances of word and image here reflect a so- 
phisticated understanding of the discursive capacities of art and an eloquence 
that flourished in its contention with the demanding intellectual brief pro- 
posed by the friars masters of theology in Santo Spirito’s studium. 


CHAPTER 6 


Caritas and Family: Filippino Lippi’s 
Nerli Altarpiece 


Filippino Lippi’s The Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints Martin of Tours, 
Catherine of Alexandria, the Young John the Baptist, and Donors (the Nerli al- 
tarpiece) (fig. 6.1) remains in situ in Santo Spirito’s Nerli Chapel. Recently 
cleaned, the painting fairly glows in the abundance of its crimsons and blues, 
bright hues that would originally have resonated with the chapel’s stained 
glass window immediately above.? Filippino Lippi is now generally believed 
to have executed the altarpiece after his 1493 return from Rome, where he had 
expanded his repertoire of antique motifs and won acclaim for his conceptu- 
ally and technically daring frescoes in the Carafa Chapel at Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva.3 At once visually sweeping and detailed, the painting is characteristic 
of Filippino’s use of inventive and ornamented compositions drawn with lively 
rhythm and adorned with brilliant color. Like the artist’s earlier Apparition of 
the Virgin to Saint Bernard in the Florentine Badia, the altarpiece highlights 
Filippino’s ability to translate a complex discursive agenda into a sophisticated 
and elegant pictorial scheme.‘ A similar bold pictorial intelligence, as we saw, 
was in full display in Piero di Cosimo’s Visitation only one chapel away in the 


1 The presence of the altarpiece in its chapel at Santo Spirito is mentioned by all the relevant 
authoritative sources, among others the Libro di Antonio Billi, which refers as well to the cha- 
pel’s stained glass window. Il Libro di Antonio Billi, 50, and the Anonimo Magliabechiano who 
notes the characterization al naturale of the donor Tanai. Il Codice Magliabechiano, cl. XVII. 
17 contenente notizie sopra l'arte degli antichi e quella de’ Fiorentini da Cimabue a Michelangelo 
Buonarroti scritte da Anonimo Fiorentino, c. 1587-42, ed. Carl Frey (Berlin: G. Grote’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1892), 116; See also Vasari, Lives of the Painters, 1: 566. 

2 Therecentcleaning and restoration of the altarpiece are described in La Pala Nerli di Filippino 
Lippi in Santo Spirito: Studi e restauro, ed. Daniele Rapino (Florence: Mandragora, 2013). 

3 Documents found by Nelson give us a date of 1493 for Tanai de Nerli’s purchase of the cha- 
pel and thus posit a terminus post quem of 1493 for the commission of the altarpiece. ASF, 
CRS 122, 128, fol. 68r, Nelson, “Aggiunte alla cronologia de Filippino Lippi,’ Rivista d'arte 43 
(4th ser., vol. 7). The terminus ante quem must be the year of Tanai’s death, 1498, since there 
exists a vivid preparatory profile sketch of the patron, clearly executed by Filippino while 
Tanai was still alive. Département des Arts Graphiques du Musée du Louvre, Paris, 2690. 
Goldner and Bambach, Drawings of Filippino Lippi, 249. 

4 That work, which may be read as a commentary on Saint Bernard’s Marian writings, includes, 
among other invenzioni, rock formations in the shape of stacked books. David L. Clark, 
‘Filippino Lippi’s The Virgin Inspiring St. Bernard and Florentine Humanism,” Studies in 
Iconography 7-8 (1981-82); Burke, Changing Patrons, 144-149. 
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FIGURE 6.1 
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Filippino Lippi, The Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints Martin of Tours, 
Catherine of Alexandria, the Young John the Baptist, and Donors (the Nerli altar- 
piece), c. 1494, Santo Spirito, Florence 

PHOTO: SCALA/MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI/ART 
RESOURCE, NY 
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north corner of the choir’s right arm. Like Piero, Filippino must have drawn 
inspiration and support from the iconographically dense Bardi altarpiece, 
the work of his teacher Botticelli. Like Botticelli and Piero, Filippino grounds 
his composition on the Santo Spirito format, backing his foreground conver- 
sazione against a cityscape that functions both as counterpoint and thematic 
framework to the foreground scene. 

The inclusion of the two donors, Tanai de Nerli and his wife, Nanna, in ad- 
dition to the two flanking saints, Martin of Tours and Catherine of Alexandria, 
follows the precedent set by the del Mazziere Madonna and Child Enthroned 
with Saints Nicholas of Bari, Bartholomew and Donors (fig. 3.2) in the choir’s 
left arm. The further addition of the young Saint John the Baptist is a depar- 
ture at Santo Spirito, likely reflecting the involvement of the Nerli in the com- 
position, and the friars’ interest in accommodating a generous new patron. 
The influence of the Nerli over the subject matter is evident as well in the 
important thematic role played by Martin, the patron’s saint, and the prevail- 
ing topic of familial caritas. At the same time, the artist derived his underly- 
ing iconographies from Saint Augustine's City of God. Indeed, the work could 
be described as “Augustinian” in the breadth and multiple dimensions of its 
vision—theological, social and individual—its preoccupation with space and 
time, and its controlling theme of caritas. Filippino’s pictorial control over the 
conceptual and spiritual themes involved and the fluency of his execution 
served to meld these multiple objectives compositionally and stylistically. In 
light of this semantic over-determination, it is perhaps not surprising that the 
painting was reconfigured in the course of execution. The technical research 
that accompanied the recent cleaning and restoration has revealed extensive 
repainting and significant pentimenti.5 

The outcome of these efforts is a depiction of caritas, understood in 
Augustinian terms as both a quality of the Godhead associated with the Holy 
Spirit, an aspect of the personhood of Christ, and the defining character of 
the Christian life for monastics and laymen alike. The value of charity as por- 
trayed in the painting embraces, notably, Saint Martin’s gift of half his cloak to 
a beggar, a father’s embrace of his child, and Christ's redemptive self-sacrifice. 
The uneasy preoccupation of fifteenth-century Florentines with happiness in 
marriage finds here an expression that is both sophisticated and spiritualized. 
At the same time, Filippino’s treatment of charity and of family is dependent 
upon an Augustinian vision of human history as the antagonistic struggle be- 
tween the City of God and the City of Man. 


5 Anna Pelagotti, “Risultati delle indagine scientifiche,’ in La Pala Nerli, ed. Rapino. 
6 Rubin, Images and Identity, 220. 
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Filippino’s patron, Tanai de Nerli, was the wealthy descendant of an ancient 
patrician Florentine clan from the San Frediano district of the Oltrarno that 
was exiled by Florence’s bourgeois government in the late fourteenth century. 
Tanai was born in 1427 in the south of France, where the family seems to have 
owned extensive properties.” In 1435, Cosimo de’ Medici allowed the Nerli to 
return, thus ensuring himself the support of a wealthy Oltrarno family with 
a prestigious name. Tanai himself appears to have belonged to Lorenzo de’ 
Medici’s circle of allies and friends.8 At eighteen, he married the sixteen-year- 
old Nanna, youngest daughter of Neri di Gino Capponi and aunt to Piero di 
Gino, one of the leading citizens of Florence. The age of the groom was ex- 
ceptionally young for a member of Florence’s elite and may reflect aristocratic 
norms. The marriage was a long one—fifty-three years—and resulted in an 
astonishingly large number of children grown to adulthood, nine sons and six 
daughters in all. 

Tanai’s involvement in the events that followed the French invasion of Italy 
in 1494 reveal his interest in affairs of state and the affinity of views between him 
and his nephew by marriage, Piero Capponi. When Florence found itself threat- 
ened by the army of the French king, Charles vii, the Florentine Signoria—at 
a meeting at which Tanai and his son Jacopo actively participated—sent out 
an officially sanctioned delegation that included Tanai, Piero Capponi, and 
Savonarola. Shortly thereafter, Tanai’s son Jacopo was instrumental in refus- 
ing entry to the Palazzo Vecchio to Piero de’ Medici and his guard, an event 
that precipitated Piero's flight from Florence.!° Like the Capponi, Tanai backed 
the new republic while rejecting the leadership of Savonarola. Indeed, the 


7 Eugenio Gamurrini, “Famiglia de’Nerli” in Istoria genealogica delle famiglie nobili Toscane, 
et Umbre (1679; repr., Bologna, 1972), 5:17, 26. 
8 F. W. Kent included Tanai among the members of an exclusive circle of Lorenzo de’ 


Medici’s friends. “Individuals and Families as Patrons of Culture in Quattrocento 
Florence,” in Language and Images of Renaissance Italy, Alison Brown, ed. (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1995), 190. Tanai contributed to a selection of poems in honor of 
Lorenzo, the Lauretum: sive carmina in laudem Laurentii Medicis, Biblioteca Lorenziana, 
Florence, MS 23, 2, 52. Lorenzo served as an operaio in two of the churches patronized by 
Tanai, Santo Spirito and San Salvatore al Monte. 

9 The date of 1445 for Tanai’s marriage accords with his inclusion of his second child and 
oldest daughter Caterina—age seven—in his castato declaration of 1457, Nelson, “La 
posizione dei ritratti nelle pale daltare,’ in Zambrano and Nelson, Filippino Lippi, 461. 
See also Luigi Passerini, Genealogia e storia della famiglia Nerli (Florence: Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale, Fondo Passerini 43, cc. 1-196). 

10 Guidubaldo Guidi, Cio che accadde al tempo della signoria dinovembre dicembre in Firenze 
l'anno 1494 (Florence: Arnaud editore, 1988). 
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Nerli clan’s enmity towards the preacher was infamous in Savonarolan circles 
in Florence." He is mentioned by Guicciardini, along with his sons Benedetto 
and Jacopo, as an adamant opponent of the friar.! 

Tanai’s patronage efforts include the commission of an altarpiece from Neri 
di Bicci, the 1465 Santa Felicita and her Seven Sons, for a chapel purchased at 
the Benedictine church of Santa Felicita in the Oltrarno (fig. 6.10).! He also 
purchased three chapels at San Salvatore al Monte, an Observant Franciscan 
church in which the Nerli were likely buried and for which they commissioned 
a second altarpiece from Filippino Lippi, now lost.!* Thus, although a famous 
ancestor of Tanai’s, Francesco di Bionozzo de Nerli, the Florentine studium’s 
first graduate in theology, was a friar at Santo Spirito, it appears that the pa- 
trons’ ties to the Augustinian church were formed late and were subordinate 
to their involvement with San Salvatore.!5 Nevertheless, Tanai seems to have 
been an active Santo Spirito operaio, and lent funds to the opera throughout 
the 1490s.!6 

Current approaches to Florentine lay patronage in fifteenth-century 
churches have focused on a culture of competitive display expressive, not only 
of wealth, but also of participation in networks of access and influence.” A 
patron’s purchase of a chapel and his participation in a church opera could 
represent tactical moves in his family’s jockeying for social prominence within 
a dense fabric of dependents, amici, and patrons.!8 Tanai de Nerli, whose sensi- 
tivity to matters of status may have been amplified by exile, is likely to have felt 


11 Zolli and Christopher Brown, “Bell on Trial,” 84-85. 

12 Francesco Guicciardini, “Storie Florentine dal 1378 al 1509,” in Opere di Francesco 
Guicciardini, ed. Roberto Palmarocchi, 4 vols. (Bari: Laterza, 1931), 148, 176. Tanai buried 
his father at the Franciscan church of Santa Croce, dedicating an altar to Saint Catherine 
of Alexandria, Gamurrini, “Famiglia de’Nerli,” 16-18. 

13 Francesca Fiorelli Molesci, La Chiesa di Santa Felicita a Firenze (Florence: Becocci/Scala, 
1986), 227-30. 

14 Gamurrini, “Famiglia de'Nerli” 16. Linda Pellecchia Najemy, “The First Observant Church 
of San Salvatore al Monte,” Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz 23 
(1979): 273-96. Nelson, “La posizione dei ritratti,” 462 n. 61. A panel executed by Filippino’s 
workshop, Saint Francis in Glory with the Blessed Lucchese di Poggibonsi, Saint Louis IX of 
France, Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, and the Blessed Bona is widely considered a workshop 
version of Filippino’s original composition for that church. 

15 Richa, Notizie istoriche, 1x, 62. Gamurrini, “Famiglia de’Nerli” 23; Gutierrez, The 
Augustinians, 126. 

16 ASF, CRS 122, 128, fols. 222r and 2317, cited in Burke, Changing Patrons, 72 n. 54. ASF, CRS 
122, 67, 128, fols. 219v and 224r, cited in Burke, Changing Patrons, 73 n. 59. 

17 Goldthwaite, “Demand for Religious Art,” 69-148. Burke, Changing Patrons, 63-83; Nelson, 
“La posizione dei ritratti, 462; Nelson and Zeckhauser, The Patron’s Payoff, 13-131. 

18 William J. Connell, Introduction in Society and Individual in Renaissance Florence, ed. 
William J. Connell (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 2002), 5-6; Rubin, Images 
and Identity, xvii. 
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these pressures keenly, as his many religious commissions suggest.!9 At Santo 
Spirito, for reasons that may have been personal as well as strategic, he appears 
to have been intent on affirming his ties with his relatives by marriage, the 
Capponi, whose consorteria chapel was located one chapel from that of the 
Nerli. In addition, while the Nerli coat of arms appears on the left side of the al- 
tarpiece predella below the portrait of Tanai, highly unusually at Santo Spirito, 
the Capponi coat of arms is also present on the right side of the predella below 
the figure of Tanai’s wife, Nanna. 

That the meaning of Filippino’s panel was not limited to its intercessory 
message was first suggested by Urbain Mengin, who noted the vivid red gar- 
ment worn by a prominent figure in the panel's mid-ground and a nearby 
groom dressed in the red and white Nerli colors (fig. 6.4). Mengin concluded 
that this figure represented the patron and that he must have belonged to the 
Buonomini di San Martino, a highly respected charitable organization housed 
in the oratory of San Martino Vescovo on the other side of the Arno.2° However, 
neither Mengin nor Nelson were able to find Tanai’s name in the archival docu- 
mentation of the Congregazione dei Buonomini.?! 

In a later interpretation, Jane Bridgeman agreed that the mid-ground figure 
in red referred to the patron, but proposed that he was depicted in his role 
as a participant in the embassy to the French king—hence the red mantle— 
from which he had returned on Saint Martin’s day, November 1, 1494, passing 
through Florence’s Porta San Frediano, represented, Bridgeman believed, by 
the massive gate in Filippino’s painting. Moreover, the treaty resulting from 
these negotiations was signed on the feast day of Saint Catherine of Alexandria, 
November 25.22 Although this account was found persuasive by Capretti and 
Eckstein,?3 it was rejected by Nelson, who noted that the red lucco was widely 


19 Tanai openly protested the adoption of his name and arms by an individual not related 
to him during the period of his family’s exile; this despite Lorenzo de’ Medici’s attempt 
at conciliation and the offer of substantial compensation in exchange for his adopting a 
more accommodating attitude. Gamurrini, “Famiglia de’Nerli,” 17-18. 

20 The Congregazione dei Buonomini di San Martino per il soccorso ai poveri vergognosi was 
dedicated to relief of the poor “who,” according to the company statutes, “are not accus- 
tomed to beg, and [for whom] misfortune has caused much suffering.” John Henderson, 
Piety and Charity in Late Medieval Florence (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994), 
388-97. Lorenzo Fatichi, preface to The Confraternity of the Bonomini di San Martino: 
Historical Archive, by M. Raffaella de Gramatica and Ludovica Sebregondi (Florence: 
Edizioni della Meridiana, 2001). 

21 Urbain Mengin, Les deux Lippis (Paris: Edition Librairie Plon, 1932); 126; Nelson, “La po- 
sizione dei ritratti” 467 n. 93; Rapino, “La Pala Nerli: una proposta di lettura,” in La Pala 
Nerli, ed. Rapino, n. 20. 

22 Bridgeman, “Filippino Lippi’s Nerli Altarpiece.’ 

23 Capretti, “La pinacoteca sacra” 283; Eckstein, “Neighborhood as Microcosm,’ in 
Renaissance Florence, eds. Crum and Paoletti, 229; District of the Green Dragon, 185. 
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worn by the Florentine elite and that, in fifteenth-century representations, the 
San Frediano gate does not resemble the gate depicted in the altarpiece.24 The 
presence of Saints Martin and Catherine could be explained by a number of 
factors, including Tanai’s association with France—whose patron saint was 
Martin of Tours—and a particular devotion on the part of the Nerli to Saint 
Catherine of Alexandria.25 Finally, the couple at the door of their palazzo was 
clearly younger than Tanai and his wife would have been at the time of the 
embassy. 

To Nelson’s reservations about Bridgeman’s thesis, we should add that 
Catherine of Alexandria is likely to have been selected by Santo Spirito's mas- 
ters of theology. A favorite saint of the Augustinians, she stands to the left of 
the Virgin in the Nerli altarpiece, like other saints associated with the order 
pictured in the choir's sacre conversazioni. More broadly, we should question 
whether the friars, having submitted to the patron’s desire to include the do- 
nors and a third saint in their altarpiece, would not have strongly objected to 
the insertion of a prominent vignette with a purely secular message. Members 
of a patron's circle whose portraits were included in Quattrocento religious 
images, as in Ghirlandaio’s Tornabuoni chapel, were ordinarily assigned roles 
within a sacred narrative. It was surely a different matter to direct the viewer 
away from the holy figures in the foreground to an episode that belonged solely 
to the domain of contemporary politics. 

If Bridgeman’s thesis is incorrect, the panel still raises puzzling questions. 
What of this “family” vignette, which pulls at the viewer's attention by its loca- 
tion and the bright crimson garment worn by its dominant figure? Moreover, if 
the palazzo that serves as a backdrop for that vignette must be identified with 
the Nerli family, as the groom’s livery suggests, why is it located outside the city 
whose massive gate imposes itself on the viewer's attention? In fact, why is so 
much in this painting—the Madonna's throne room, the palazzo, the subur- 
ban street—located outside the walls of the background city? 


2 The Geography of the Nerli Altarpiece: Separate and 
Conjoined Spaces 


As with the other conversazioni in the choir, the foregrounding of the figures 
and the neutrality of the flooring encouraged in the Quattrocento viewer a 
sense of continuity between real and fictive space. In addition, the beholder 


24 Nelson, “La posizione dei ritratti,” 466-67. 
25 The Nerli had dedicated an altar to Saint Catherine at Santa Croce; they had also named 
their firstborn daughter Caterina. Norman, Siena and the Virgin, 134. 
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would have been prompted to read the prominent inscription on the paint- 
ing’s narrow predella: “Virgo dei Genitrix Intercede Pro Nostra Omnium Que 
Salute,’ and thus to engage with the image whose open foreground encour- 
ages an imaginary penetration. Yet, once inside the loggia, kneeling before the 
Virgin’s throne, the viewer would find her progress cut short by the unusually 
large figure of the enthroned Virgin. Filippino has composed his painting so 
that it is difficult to imagine making a physical transition beyond the loggia. 
Obtruding figures also frame and limit what may actually be seen, emphasiz- 
ing the beholder’s rootedness in the loggia foreground. For the viewer, as for 
the holy figures assembled in that space, Filippino’s street, hillside and back- 
ground city are stationed in a realm of pure visibility, severed from access. 
From his or her station before the Madonna, the beholder looks out on hillside, 
suburb, and city, as they recede from view, bathed in a cool morning light that 
contends with rising mist and shadow. 

One effect of the viewer's fixed location is to convey forcibly that the fore- 
ground loggia is segregated space. If one views the painting as an instanta- 
neously apprehended totality, it seems that Filippino “imagined the Virgin 
in the midst of everyday life,” as Rubin notes in her sensitive discussion of 
the painting.?6 Yet, visual meditation, Carruthers has argued, is “an experi- 
ence more like travelling through stages along a route than like perceiving a 
whole object.”2” For the beholder who traveled piecemeal through the altar- 
piece, Filippino has portrayed Mary’s throne room segregated from and el- 
evated above everyday life. Her back to the palazzo, the street and the city, 
the Madonna interposes herself, at once graceful and massive, between the 
beholder and the world visible beyond the foreground. 

In Piero di Cosimo’s Visitation, as we saw, spatial distance did not always op- 
erate as a bearer of meaning. In Filippino’s painting, on the other hand, the re- 
lationships between different loci matter. The painting displays for the viewer 
a topography in depth that makes these relationships evident: at either end of 
this topography, the loggia and the city extend to the full width of the panel, 
making up respectively the foreground and background of the painting. These 
two poles are separated by a motley intermediary zone, which includes the 
courtyard and the street that leads up to the city’s massive gate. 


26 Rubin, Images and Identity, 218. 

27 Carruthers, “The Concept of Ductus, or journeying through a work of art,’ in Rhetoric 
Beyond Words: Delight and Persuasion in the Arts of the Middle Ages, ed. Carruthers 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 190; Arasse, Le Detail, 80-86. 
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24 The Loggia 

Despite the large number of figures assembled in the altarpiece’s foreground, 
Filippino sought to preserve the Santo Spirito format by maintaining axiality, 
symmetry, and simplicity of form. The central Madonna is significantly over- 
sized in relation to the figures around her; monumental and pyramidal, her 
gently rotating form recalls Leonardo’s effects of volumetric presence. She is 
flanked by two kneeling donors who are each placed directly in front of their 
respective intercessory saint, creating with them a single elongated form. The 
young John the Baptist, crouched at Martin’s feet, at the base of Mary's throne, 
is balanced on the right by the Saint Catherine’s wheel, which shares San 
Giovannino’s honeyed coloring. 

Filippino enriched his balanced foreground with sculptures and detailed re- 
liefs, while the multilayered garments of the figures also function as ornament, 
offering decorative contrasts of textures and sheen: most striking is Filippino’s 
use of cangiante to suggest, for instance, the silk luster of cloak linings. Saint 
Catherine’s attire—a heavy scarlet cloak, a loose gamurra in a light, pale blue 
fabric over gleaming orange sleeves, her blond hair braided and knotted in a 
sheer veil that covers her neck and throat—reaches a climax of subtlety and 
refinement. The recent cleaning of the painting has made clear that color 
itself—in vivid contrasts and unifying continuities of hue—functions to adorn. 
The crimson of Tanai’s capo, Catherine’s mantle, and the Virgin’s red dress play 
against the blues of Mary’s cloak, the muted hues of carved stone and wood, 
and the blue greys of the background cityscape. This concerted use of orna- 
ment corroborates the growing acceptance of an amplified range of aesthetic 
values in the Santo Spirito choir. To use Saint Augustine’s Ciceronian rhetorical 
distinctions, the artist has treated his foreground, the Virgin’s heavenly court, 
as “great matters,’ which require for their full expression the monumentality 
and rich ornament of the “grand manner.”28 

The convergence of fictive and actual space, common to the choir’s con- 
versazioni, is asserted in explicit, notional terms by the loggia’s continuous 
colonnade and the dove of the Holy Spirit. Many of the details of the loggia 
setting, on the other hand, refer us to classical Rome: The arcade’s flattened 
arches may originate from the Baths of Diocletian or from examples seen in 
Roman sarcophagi.?9 The nautical and sacrificial reliefs on the loggia piers de- 
rive from an antique plaque outside the Roman church of San Lorenzo fuori 
le Mura. Finally, the ram’s head is a feature of antique candelabra bases while 
the Nereids and sea-centaurs, depicted at the base of Mary’s throne, frequently 


28 Augustine, Teaching Christianity, IV, 17, 34, 220-23. 
29 Luciano Berti and Umberto Baldini, Filippino Lippi 1st ed. (Firenze: Arnaud, 1957), 24. 
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appear on Roman sarcophagi.3° It thus seems that the details of the loggia set- 
ting refer us to classical Rome. Filippino’s own interest in and use of Roman 
motifs from antiquity is well established. However, this Roman inflexion also 
suggests that, once again, the setting of the Nerli altarpiece’s foreground con- 
versazione refers to Ecclesia, the Church of Rome, with which the Eremitani 
believed they shared intimate ties. As noted earlier, the oversized monumen- 
tality of Filippino’s enthroned Virgin suggests that she is displayed as the em- 
bodiment of Ecclesia. 

While the loggia’s décor speaks of Santo Spirito and of Rome, the carved 
putti on top of the left and right loggia posts hold the Nerli colors, suggesting 
that the loggia should also be associated with the patron family. We do know 
that Tanai de Nerli, an active religious patron, engaged in another attempt to 
insert the sacred into the life of his family by building a private chapel in his 
palazzo on the Borgo San Jacopo in Florence. This chapelle boasted “choir style 
seating ... high backed, intarsiated and with a walnut cornice.”*! It is possible 
that the wood pilasters of Filippino’s loggia allude to the walnut used in Nerli’s 
domestic chapel. More generally, the architectural form of the ground floor log- 
gia, the setting for the gatherings of elite consorterie, was freighted in Florence 
with connotations both patrician and domestic.32 Tanai di Nerli’s palazzo in 
Florence does not appear to have included a loggia.83 However, as revealed 
in an eighteenth-century drawing (fig. 6.2), it does seem that the patron en- 
larged and modernized his ancestral country palaggio in Soffiano, not far from 
Florence, adding, notably, two superimposed loggias that look out over interior 
courtyard gardens. The lower of the building’s two loggias was fronted by an 
arched colonnade a l'antica.84 It thus seems likely that Filippino's loggia fore- 


30 Nelson, “La posizione dei ritratti” 460 ; Gail L. Geiger, Filippino Lippi Carafa Chapel: 
Renaissance Art in Rome [Kirksville, MO: Sixteenth Century Journal Publishers, 1986], 
168-69, plate 108; A candelabra base with rams’ heads dedicated to Diana and Venus 
would have been visible to fifteenth-century viewers at Santa Costanza in Rome. Geiger, 
Carafa Chapel, 174, plate 18; an early third-century Roman sarcophagus featuring Nereids 
and Tritons was located at Santa Maria in Aracoeli by the end of the Quattrocento. 
Phyllis P. Bober and Ruth O. Rubinstein with Susan Woodford, Renaissance Artists and 
Antique Sculpture (London: Harvey Miller Publishers, 1986), 131, plate gg. 

31 MpapP,184, fols. 100r-110v, cited in Philip Mattox, “Domestic Sacral Space in the Florentine 
Renaissance Palace,” Renaissance Studies 20, no. 5 (2006): 670. 

32 Often situated on semiprivate family piazzas, the loggia was, in Philip Gavitt’s words, the 
public face of a private institution. “Corporate Beneficence and Communal Well-being,” 
in Renaissance Florence, eds. Crum and Paoletti, 155; F. W. Kent, Household and Lineage, 
242, 244. 

33 No loggia is mentioned in the 1519 inventory of the house. Mattox, “Domestic Sacral 
Space,” 670. 

34 Antonio Vannucci and Pietro Giovanni Fabbroni, Tanai de Nerli palaggio of Soffiano in 
cabreo made for Angelo Galli Tassi, 1753, Amanda Lillie, “Memory of Place: Luogo and 
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FIGURE 6.2 Antonio Vannucci and Pietro Giovanni Fabbroni, Nerli palaggio of Soffiano made 
for Angelo Galli Tassi (detail), 1753, Archivio di Stato, Florence, Galli Tassi, 45, 3, 
Libro di piante No. 3 
PHOTO: DONATO PINEIDER 


ground should be associated, not only with Santo Spirito and the Church, but 
with the Nerli family as manifested by certain identifying familial loci—the 
chapelle within Tanai’s house in Florence and the loggia of his villa in Soffiano. 


2.2 The Window 

While we do not know with certainty whether Filippino’s design for the cha- 
pel window (fig. 6.3) preserved today at the Uffizi was in fact used in the Nerli 
chapel, its highly developed and finished character, its compatibility with the 
altarpiece, and the absence of any other drawings suggest that it was indeed 
employed at Santo Spirito. Filippino placed the young Saint Martin, his horse 
and the beggar within a receding niche. Several of the loggia’s motifs reap- 
pear as a part of the niche’s classicizing design: the putti above the niche in 
the window echo the three putti atop the posts of the loggia; the paired sea- 
centaurs below the niche correspond to the sea-centaur carving at the base 
of Mary's throne in the painting. Even the garlands and ribbons of the carved 
ram’s head make an appearance in the hands of the windows putti. In addi- 
tion, many of the colors employed in Saint Martin's niche would probably have 
echoed those in the panel foreground. By the fifteenth century, the colors of 


Lineage in the fifteenth-Century Florentine Countryside,” in Art, Memory and Family 
in Renaissance Florence, eds. Giovanni Ciappelli and Patricia Lee Rubin (Cambridge 
University Press, 2000), 197, n. 14. Lillie notes that Tanai’s castato returns do not refer to 
work at the villa. However, she believes that the capitals of the loggia and details of inte- 
rior stonework indicate that the additions were indeed made in the late fifteenth century. 
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FIGURE 6.3 

Filippino Lippi, Design for Nerli Chapel Window, c. 1494, 

Gabinetto Disegni e Stampe degli Uffizi, Florence, 1169 E 
PHOTO: GABINETTO FOTOGRAFICO DELLE GALLERIE 
DEGLI UFFIZI 
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Saint Martin’s horse and of his cloak in depictions of the saint and the beggar 
were largely standardized. The horse is almost invariably white and the cloak 
usually red, the color identified with the virtue of charity.3° As we saw, red 
and white are the Nerli colors, as displayed by two of the loggia’s carved putti. 
The multiple correspondences between the loggia and the window have the 
formal purpose of unifying the chapel décor, a function consonant with the 
broad goal of aesthetic unity imposed from the first on the Santo Spirito cha- 
pels. These correspondences also indicate a notional conformity between twin 
spaces expressive of common values: Mary receives her Nerli supplicants and 
Saint Martin cuts his cloak in a common spiritual domain that embraces the 
window and the panel foreground. 


2.3 The Palazzo 
Located beyond the arches of the loggia, the large building in the painting’s 
mid-ground (fig. 6.4) boasts none of the classicizing exterior elements typi- 
cal of a fashionable late fifteenth-century Florentine palazzo—an entablature, 
rustication, embedded pilasters or windows framed a lantica—decorative 
features that would have resonated with the ornate character of the loggia.36 
On the other hand, the building’s size, four-square solidity, and symmetrical 
arrangement of doors and windows convey sober prosperity and an ordered, 
enduring stability. In addition, touches of bright color in the courtyard scene— 
the green of the lawns, the violet of the female figure’s dress, the crimson lucco 
worn by the male figure—recall the bright hues of the foreground. 

This old-fashioned palazzo appears to be physically connected to the loggia 
in the foreground. Behind the figure of Saint Catherine, an arch opens on a dim 
curtained vestibule. We can make out doorways within, one of which leads 
further back in depth. This appears to indicate that the loggia belongs to an 
L-shaped building, one arm of which extends backwards until it meets up with 
the palazzo located directly behind it. As we noted earlier, the groom tending 
to the horse attached to the palazzo wears a red-and-white Nerli livery, indicat- 
ing that the palazzo belongs to the Nerli. According to this scheme, the loggia 


35 This is the case, for instance, in Lorenzo di Bicci’s late thirteenth-century Charity of Saint 
Martin, a predella panel from his altarpiece of Saint Martin Enthroned, commissioned for 
Orsanmichele and now at the Accademia in Florence, and of the frescoes painted, proba- 
bly by Ghirlandaio’s workshop, for the Oratory of San Martino dei Buonomini in Florence 
in 1478-79 (fig. 6.6). See also Alessio Garetti, ed. Martino: Un santo e la sua civilta nel rac- 
conto dell'arte (Milan: Skira, 2006), 24, 127. One important exception is Simone Martini’s 
golden cloak in the fresco cycle for the Lower Basilica of San Francesco in Assisi (fig. 6.7). 

36 These features were included for instance in Alberti’s mid-century Rucellai palace and in 
Michelozzo’s Medici-Riccardi palace completed in 1484. F. W. Kent, “Palaces, Politics and 
Society in Fifteenth-century Florence,” in J Tatti Studies: Essays in the Renaissance, vol. 2 
(Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1987). 
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FIGURE 6.4 Filippino Lippi, Nerli altarpiece (detail: palazzo and street) 
PHOTO: SCALA/MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI/ART 
RESOURCE, NY 
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is not only located in the Nerli chapel at Santo Spirito, it is also linked to—is in 
some sense a part of—the Nerli family residence. 

We saw that the Nerli country villa in Soffiano, located outside of, but not far 
from, the city of Florence, included an arched loggia inserted into an L-shaped 
structure that looked on an interior courtyard. In Vannuci and Fabbroni’s 
drawing of the palaggio (fig. 6.2) the low building that is orthogonal to the 
loggia appears very modest. However, what seems to be the principle facade 
of the complex, depicted in the foreground of the drawing, does resemble that 
of the palazzo in Filippino’s painting with its six arched windows above an 
arched doorway. It is possible therefore that the palazzo, courtyard, and loggia 
refer to the Nerli country estate whose location outside Florence would be un- 
derlined by the tree-topped hill featured in the left mid-ground of Filippino’s 
painting. Amanda Lillie has written about the importance of the family ances- 
tral country estate as “an essential part of a family’s identity.’3” The simplified 
architecture of the palazzo (fig. 6.4) suggestive of old-fashioned good fortune 
tempered by sobriety and probity, may thus reference the family’s patrician 
lineage, as embodied in its ancestral palaggio. Tanai’s ancestors had, after all, 
been immortalized in similar terms by none other than Dante: “I saw dei Nerli 
and del Vecchio content in plain buff and their ladies at the spindle and flax. 
O favoured women!”38 


2.4 The Street 

The grandeur of the loggia foreground and the ordered simplicity of the pala- 
zzo and its courtyard reflect aesthetic and moral categories that dissipate in 
the street below (fig. 6.4). Modest houses and shops of varied shapes delineate 
a space of uncertain boundaries, neither quite street nor piazza, dominated 
by the massive city gate. Architectural and sculptural ornament is replaced by 
anecdote—dogs meet, a boy runs by—all described with a sketchy brush and 
at an increasingly rapid tempo, as the eye of the viewer stationed in the loggia 
moves deeper into the background. Although the sandy grey of the looming 
gate is reflected in the unpaved street and its structures, notes of crimson and 
gold do occur. Flowing in from the left, the light gilds the edges of the city gate 
and the crenellations of its wall, and sparkles on two humble, terracotta roofed 
structures at either end of the street. 


37 Lillie, “Memory of Place” in Art, Memory and Family, ed. Ciappelli, 195; Brenda Preyer, in 
the same volume, notes the tendency of wealthy families in the fifteenth century to cling 
to their ancestral palazzo in the city, in other words “to value manifestations of the past,” 
Brenda Preyer, “Florentine Palaces and Memories of the Past,’, Art, Memory and Family, 
ed. Ciappelli bvb j. 

38 Dante, Divine Comedy, 3: Paradiso, Canto xv, 221. 
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2.5 The City 
Located too far back to catch the morning light, the city is woven in blue greys 
that convey the rugged texture of brick and stone. From the loggia, the beholder 
sees a concatenation of towers, monuments and houses, a restless geometry of 
brick wall and roof, void of order, ornament or incident, void, in fact, of human 
presence.39 The city is thus the culmination of the stylistic regression that af- 
fects the painting’s composition, ornament, rhythm, and choice of hue, and 
that is broadly in line with Augustine’s understanding of classical rhetorical 
effects: we move from the loggia’s harmonious and ornamented “grand style,’ 
through the narrative incidents and varied detail of the “middle style’-—whose 
purpose is to instruct through delight—to the background city’s rough geom- 
etry, which approximates the “plain style.”40 Filippino’s painting uses the visual 
recession imposed by distance as a sequential structure that gives narrative 
and epistemic validity to his stylistic distinctions, which also function within 
the painting as metaphors for different aesthetic, moral and religious values. 
As Nelson stated, it seems very unlikely that Filippino’s rough hillside city is 
Florence, which is situated in a valley and bisected by a river.#! The artist ap- 
pears to have studiously avoided including any of the visual cues that allowed 
fifteenth-century Florentines to recognize portrayals of their city—the Duomo 
signaled by Brunelleschi’s bulging, rose-colored dome and Giotto’s campanile, 
the small squat shape of the Baptistery beside it.4 Filippino's city, rough tex- 
tured, bristling with towers, is also unlikely to represent a generic Italian città.43 
Other contemporary cityscapes by Filippino, for instance in his Holy Family 
with the Young Saint John the Baptist and Saint Margaret in Cleveland and his 
Miracle of the Crucifix in the Carafa Chapel, are also tower heavy; however, the 
balanced placement of those towers and the use of creamy limestone rather 
than brick give them greater spaciousness and a much lighter feel. In this case, 
Filippino’s city does include one building whose profile, foregrounding, and 
illumination distinguish it from its neighbors (fig. 6.4). That is a low, gable- 
roofed edifice with a central oculus situated immediately beyond the entrance 
gate, its plain façade brightly illuminated as if by a spotlight. Although it bears 
no cross, that building resembles a specific Quattrocento Florentine structure, 


39 Rubin, Images and Identity, 15-57. 

40 Augustine, Teaching Christianity: iv, (17) 34—(19) 38, 220-23. 

41 Nelson, “La posizione dei ritratti,’ 466. 

42 Examples include Ghirlandaio’s 1482-83 fresco of Saint Zenobius for the Sala dei Gigli in 
the Palazzo Vecchio; Piero del Pollaiuolo’s view of Florence in his mid-1490 Annunciation 
at the Gemäldegalerie in Berlin; the Madonna dei Cipressi in Grassina, by Verocchio’s 
workshop. Goldthwaite, The Building of Renaissance Florence: An Economic and Social 
History (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1980), frontispiece. 

43 Nelson, “La posizione dei ritratti,” 466. 
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the Oratory of San Martino Vescovo, dedicated, like the Nerli chapel, to Saint 
Martin of Tours, as rendered in Bartolomeo Rustici’s fifteenth-century spiritual 
guide to Florence, La dimostrazione dell'andata del Santo Sepolcro (fig. 6.5). 


2.6 City of Man and City of God 

The likely source of Filippino's city and, indeed, of his entire geographic sche- 
ma is the Augustinian vision of a universe divided between the City of Man 
and the City of God. Saint Augustine’s dichotomy is a complex one, in which 
the two “cities’—-while occasionally identified with actual historical cities — 
signify respectively the earthly and the heavenly life, negative and positive 
spiritual and moral polarities, and humanity itself as segregated by its natural 
affiliation with one or the other camp. Augustine describes Cain as the histori- 
cal founder of a specific city, which is also, notionally, the collectivity of those 
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who reject God and live in self-love, and, more broadly, the world of the living 
itself 44 This is the City of Man. As we have seen, the City of God, primarily 
associated with the Heavenly Jerusalem where the blessed will abide after the 
Last Judgment, is reflected in holy institutions such as the Church, the order 
of the Augustinian Hermits, and the convent Santo Spirito itself. At the same 
time, Augustine sought to describe two different types of living individuals: 
during their earthly lives within the City of Man, that city’s true denizens fol- 
low Cain and are marked with sin, while the blessed, who by right belong in the 
City of God, follow Abel, living as strangers “on pilgrimage in this world.”45 The 
object of their pilgrimage is their rightful home—God himself and his heaven: 
“The line of descent stretches from Noah on to Abraham ... the course of the 
most glorious City, which is on pilgrimage in this world and looks for a native 
land on high.’*6 

The city in the background of the Nerli altarpiece, set apart by its moat, 
ramparts and gate, is presented as a distinct locus in the painting. It is also 
accessible through multiple entrances—in fact it is almost unavoidable. 
From the loggia, the beholder can see that both the suburban street and the 
path that winds up the hill lead into the city. The same viewer would notice that 
in the remote distance a spire emerges hazily from a hill, which is silhouetted 
in square shapes, as well as rounded ones. It seems that Filippino’s city, once 
entered, is unending. This shadowy world of gray brick, bristling with high tow- 
ers is universal. What we have here, clearly, is a portrayal of Augustine’s “City of 
this World” or “earthly city’*” whose plethora of towers conforms to Augustine's 
descriptions of the Tower of Babel and Babylon, both specific manifestations 
of the City of Man: “Their plan provided for an enormous height, to ‘reach the 
sky, as was said; whether this referred to a single tower ... or to all the towers 
denoted by the collective singular”48 Pride is the salient character of the earth- 
ly city, “which aims at dominion ... but is itself dominated by that very lust of 
domination-’49 The chaotic effect of the city’s jumbled buildings also accords 
with Augustine’s identification of the City of Man with Babylon, a city whose 
name means “confusion.”5° 

As we saw, only one building in this city resembles a church—specifically 
the Oratory of San Martino (fig. 6.5)—a modest, plain structure, close to the 
city wall and emphatically picked out by the morning sunlight. San Martino, 


44 Augustine, City of God, xv 5-7, 600-607. 
45 Ibid., 1, 35, 45. 

46 Ibid., xv, 15, 620. 

47 Ibid.,1, preface, 5; XIV, 28, 593. 

48 Ibid. XVI, 4, 657. 

49 Ibid., 1, preface, 5. 

50 Ibid. 
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although a locus of prayer and good works, is located in the real world of the 
living, the City of Man. Its presence conforms to Augustine’s understanding 
that the living, both sinful and blessed, are mingled within the earthly city. 
While the absence of a cross ensures that the character of the city as whole— 
its alienation from God—is clear to the observer, the Oratory’s illumination 
and its location immediately beyond the city gate must be understood in spiri- 
tual terms. Of all the city’s buildings, this one sits closest to the gateway and 
thus to the path that leads out of the City of Man to the City of God. 

While the painting’s background cityscape is a representation of the City 
of Man, Mary’s heavenly court assembled in the foreground represents its op- 
posite pole, the City of God. Here, Filippino’s painting conforms to the unified 
subject matter of the Santo Spirito choir altarpieces: the sacra conversazione as 
a fictive extension of the Santo Spirito choir, affirming its role as the Civitas Dei 
peregrinans. In the Nerli altarpiece, the linkages between the holy gathering 
depicted in the painting, the chapel and church choir beyond, and the spiri- 
tual reality of the City of God, are made explicit by the radical segregation of 
the foreground loggia from the background city, and by the emblematic dove, 
Santo Spirito and Holy Spirit, suspended above the Madonna. 


2.7 Pilgrims in the City of Man 

If the painting’s foreground and background are defined in terms of Augustine's 
two cities, what are we to make then of the middle ground of palazzo and the 
street (fig. 6.4)? The mid-ground incidents—a groom preparing a horse, a fa- 
ther embracing his child, dogs meeting, a boy running by—are displayed, ap- 
parently, in their random ordinariness. Describing this scene, Sharon Strocchia 
wrote about “the texture” of “everyday urban life”! What Filippino describes 
here is in fact earthly life contrasted with the loggia’s heavenly afterlife. As 
such, the painting’s mid-ground belongs to the City of Man. At the same time, 
it is surely significant that the palazzo and the street are located outside the 
walls of the City of Man. Moreover, as we saw, the Nerli palazzo is linked to the 
loggia and thus to Santo Spirito and the City of God. 

Among the living, according to Augustine, some are “citizens of the Eternal 
City, on pilgrimage in this world.”>2 In the painting’s mid-ground vignette, the 
‘Nerli father” embracing his child, his saddled horse behind him, wears riding 
boots and a broad-brimmed hat, which both Bridgeman and Daniele Rapino 
describe as a travelling hat. This individual, it seems, is leaving on a journey—a 


51 Sharon Strocchia, “Theaters of Everyday Life,” in Renaissance Florence, eds. Crum and 
Paoletti, 77. 
52 Augustine, City of God, xv 5, 600. 
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trip to France perhaps, suggests Rapino.53 If so, one wonders why, given the 
specificity of Filippino’s mise-en-scène, there is no baggage of any sort. The 
journey to which this image alludes is surely a spiritual pilgrimage. The black 
hat worn by Filippino’s paterfamilias, profiled prominently against the pale fa- 
cade of the palazzo, is a pilgrim’s travelling hat. Saint James Major, associated 
with the pilgrimage route that bears his name, wears such a hat in Raffaellino 
del Garbo’s Pietà in the adjoining Nasi chapel (fig. 4.2). Filippino’s Nerli “father” 
is a citizen of the City of God on his earthly pilgrimage. The loci of palazzo and 
street thus allow us to hone in on the life of the Blessed on pilgrimage in the 
City of Man. 


3 Painting Charity 


3.1 The Loggia: the Intercessory Narrative 

From the distinct spatial worlds set out in Filippino’s panel emerge narra- 
tives that offer the viewer avenues of access to the constellation of values with 
which the altarpiece is concerned. The artist sets out his City of God as an in- 
tercessory conversazione in which the patrons are depicted as aspirational par- 
ticipants in the holy company. The specifics of the patrons’ depiction—their 
kneeling profile poses and black garments—belong to a firmly entrenched 
convention of fifteenth-century Italian art. They recall, for instance, the donors 
in Ghirlandaio’s Sassetti Chapel in Santa Trinita. The male patron, Tanai, occu- 
pies the more honorable position to the Virgin's right; his clothing is enlivened 
by bright details, and his knotted brow and lifted hand convey emotion. Nanna, 
dressed in unrelieved black, appears composed and expressionless. These ob- 
servations, made by Nelson in his fundamental study of the Nerli donors, led 
him to conclude that the differences between the patrons in Filippino’s paint- 
ing were very much the product of gendered conventions in Quattrocento 
Florentine art.5* Men of means wished to possess portraits of their wives 
and daughters, but relied upon the constricting rhetoric of these portraits, 
notably the flattening profile, to insulate the woman portrayed from the threat 
of male scrutiny directed at a truly mimetic presence.55 In this case, the scrupu- 


53  Rapino, “La Pala Nerli: una proposta, 15. 

54 Nelson' analysis was written before the cleaning and study of the altarpiece revealed 
the important modifications made by Filippino to certain of his loggia figures. Nelson, 
“La posizione dei ritratti,” 459-461. See also Paola Tinagli, Women in Italian Renaissance 
Art: Gender, Representation and Identity (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1997), 
47-83. 

55 Patricia Simons, “Women in Frames: The Gaze, the Eye, the Profile in Renaissance 
Portraiture,” in Broude and Garrard, Expanding Discourse: Feminism and Art History, eds. 
Norma Broude and Mary D. Garrard (New York: Harper Collins, 1992), 41, 45. 
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lously plain black clothing and the strict profile largely disappears the image’s 
signified, the individual female patron herself. The composite pictorial sign 
that is Filippino's portrait of Nanna references a restricted set of attributes— 
her identity, the rudiments of her appearance, and her adherence to class- and 
gender-specific ideals of comportment and behavior—and thus has limited 
value as a signifier for a particular female individual. In some measure, it func- 
tions, to paraphrase Patricia Simons, as “an absence conveying an absence.”56 

In deleting the individual signified, the sign speaks of the specifically fe- 
male ideals that underlie that erasure. The portrayal of Nanna supports a 
value-laden discourse that highlights seriousness of purpose and ardent pi- 
ety.” Striking exempla of such gendered religious praxis, did, in fact, exist in 
fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Italy. Following her husband’s death, Elena 
of Udine (1395-1458) cut her hair and threw it, along with all the jewels that 
she had worn during her married life, onto her husband’s grave, and went on to 
lead a secluded life of great piety.8 The devotional fervor of such women may 
help us understand the religious context in which Nanna’s portrait would be 
read. Her hands joined in prayer, her rosary, and her intent exchange of glances 
with Mary saturate the gendered conventions of her portrait with penitential 
and devotional significance. 

Although Nanna's placement to the left of the Virgin assigns to her the less 
prestigious side of the painting, the artist has, to a surprising degree, privileged 
that zone within the viewer's process of reception. The “female” half of the 
loggia benefits from the leftward flow of light and from the presence of fewer 
figures within its restricted space. Most importantly, the centrally stationed 
Madonna, her body angled towards the right, has turned her head to look 
down to her left at Nanna, and in so doing, encourages the beholder to do the 
same. As Rapino has noted, Mary's focus on Nanna was unusual among late 
Quattrocento Italian religious works that included donor couples.5° Infrared 
photography, undertaken in the course of the work’s restoration, has revealed 
that originally Filippino had positioned the Madonna's head on the same axis 
as her body so that she looked at the male patron. Thus, the artist’s unusual 
depiction of the Madonna’s interaction with Nanna appears to have been the 
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result of a deliberate decision, presumably made by the Nerli family, to single 
out the female patron and her relationship with the Virgin. 

The artist, moreover, took care to highlight Mary and Nanna’s interaction 
and to integrate it into the composition by means of background visual cues. 
The pale strip of the mid-ground street, a pilaster base, and Catherine’s creamy 
arm all line up along the painting’s right-hand orthogonal, which also func- 
tions as the vector that joins the eyes of Nanna and Mary (fig. 6.1). Filippino 
also modified another figure, the donor Tanai, originally described in profil 
perdu looking at the Christ Child. Although he retained Tanai’s wrinkled brow 
and raised hand, Filippino repainted his face so that the figure appears in strict 
profile, his gaze directed at the right side of the painting. 

Around the unusual interaction of his principal figures, altered from their 
original postures, Filippino proceeded to weave an istoria, using means that 
conform to a surprising extent to the guidelines set out by Alberti in his 
De Pictura: “The painter wishing to express life in things, will make every 
part in motion—but in motion he will keep loveliness and grace.”®° The su- 
premely graceful calligraphy of Catherine’s movements, her bending hands, 
and the widely swirling sleeves of her loose silver overdress are of a piece with 
the rippling effect of her knotted veil. While Filippino’s Saint Catherine epito- 
mizes Alberti’s formula, the movements performed by all the loggia figures are 
marked by a quality of moderation and sweetness, particularly appropriate 
to the Court of Heaven. What is key, Alberti continued, is that the grace and 
charm of the painting “will capture the eye of whatever ... person is looking at 
it and will move his soul.’6! Filippino, like Alberti, ties the gentle motions of his 
figures to loveliness and to emotion—both the emotions of the characters in 
the istoria and the responsive emotions of the beholder. 

The inscription on the predella—“Virgo Dei Genitrix Intercede Pro Nostra 
Omnium Que Salute”—is a prayer to the Virgin Mary. The scene above displays 
one individual engaged in prayer, Nanna, her hands joined, her eyes fixed on 
the Virgin’s face. Above her, Saint Catherine, Nanna’s intercessor, inclines her 
head toward Mary, gesturing in Nanna’s direction. In the meantime, on the 
left side of the panel, San Giovannino, kneeling at Mary’s feet, has lifted up his 
cross so that the Christ Child can reach down to grasp it, while Saint Martin 
leans slightly forward to observe this interplay. The Madonna, responding to 
Nanna’s prayer and to the entreaties of Saint Catherine, has turned her head 
to gaze at her supplicant in silent acknowledgment. She looks down at Nanna 
gently but with immense weariness, a mood suggested by her heavy eyelids 
and the limp arms with which she holds the Child. Evidently, before she turned 
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her head, she noticed Christ’s grasp of the wicker cross held up by the Baptist. 
Her clairvoyance has told her that his sleepy play is, in fact, a pledge of his com- 
ing self-sacrifice. 

To the Virgin’s right, Saint Martin looks down at the holy children, an expres- 
sion half-tender, half-sorrowful on his lean face. His lips half-parted, perhaps 
in an exclamation, and firmly grasping the nape of Tanai’s neck, he gestures 
towards Christ with his left hand in an assertive direction to the donor. He 
does this because Christ’s gesture is freighted with significance as a reference 
to salvation and as a sign of personal redemption specifically addressed to 
Tanai. Originally, Tanai’s profil perdu showed him looking, presumably in re- 
sponse to Martin's appeal, at the interplay of the children; his startled gesture 
and wrinkled brow would have described his surprise at Christ's redemptive 
gesture.®? As repainted, however, Tanai has not yet responded to Martin and 
we have no reason to believe that he is aware of the children’s gestures. Yet, 
although he now faces the female side of the painting, Filippino still has him 
raising his hand in excitement.®? Something has caught his attention and that 
can only be the other significant event taking place before us—Mary’s affirma- 
tive response to Nanna’s silent prayer. Encouraged, it seems by the patrons, 
Filippino has painted Tanai in the act of acknowledging with emotion Mary’s 
positive response to his wife. 

Why would the Nerli have requested such changes of the artist? The answer 
lies in the painting’s subject, which is charity, signaled by the dominance of the 
color red in the painting, as Rubin noted, and by the governing role of Saint 
Martin in both the chapel and the altarpiece.®* 


3.2 Saint Martin in the Window 

The Nerli chapel window (fig. 6.3) also depicts a narrative: Saint Martin's gift 
of half his cloak to a beggar, an incident that is known as the Charity of Saint 
Martin and that functions broadly as an emblem of the theological virtue of 
caritas. Saint Martin, born in the early fourth century, grew up in Italy where he 
converted to Christianity, and served in the elite corps of the emperor’s guard.65 
While stationed in France, he rode out one winter day through a gate of the 
city of Amiens and was approached by a half-naked beggar. In De Voragine’s 
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words, “No one had given him alms, and Martin understood that this man had 
been kept for him.”® The saint cut his cloak and gave half of it to the beggar. 
“The following night Martin had a vision of Christ wearing that part of the 
cloak with which he had covered the beggar, and heard Christ say to the angels 
who surrounded him: ‘Martin, while still a catechumen, gave me this to cover 
me.”67 Following his release from the army, Martin remained in France, where 
he was ordained an acolyte of Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, and founded a mon- 
astery outside that city. When the inhabitants of Tours asked him to become 
their bishop, he agreed reluctantly, but, once again, lived within a monastery 
outside the city walls. 

In Florence, the worship of Saint Martin was associated with the Oratory 
of San Martino, which may be the structure depicted immediately beyond 
the walls of Filippino’s background city. The Augustinian Hermits would, 
of course, have been aware of the scriptural context for the Charity of Saint 
Martin in the Gospel of Saint Matthew, 22:39: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” By handing over half of his cloak, Martin literally enacts the terms of 
the commandment: he is treating the beggar as he is treating himself. A late 
development in the iconography of the image of Martin’s charity emphasizes 
this commonality of treatment by displaying both figures wrapped together 
in Martin’s cloak. This naturalistic device results in the cloak being pulled 
taut and thus easily divided by Martin’s sword and, at the same time, creates a 
heightened effect of intimacy between the two protagonists, as in Filippino’s 
own window design (fig. 6.3) and the fresco of Saint Martin’s Charity (fig. 6.6) 
on the altar wall of the Oratory of the Buonomini. 

The image of Saint Martin and the beggar appears, from its inception, to 
have been grounded in Christ’s account of the Last Judgment in Matthew 25:34: 
“Then shall the king say to them ... Come, ye blessed of my Father, possess 
you the kingdom prepared for you ... For I was ... naked, and you covered me” 
(Matt. 25:34-36). Charity for the needy, as performed by Martin, ensures salva- 
tion. The legend of Saint Martin’s dream in which Christ claims the beggar’s 
share of the cloak as his own faithfully translates into narrative terms the lan- 
guage of Christ: “... As long as you did it to one of these my least brethren 
you did it to me” (Matt. 25:40). In the transaction between Martin, the beggar, 
and Christ, the cloak—the color of Christ’s redemptive blood—performs as a 
fluid, multivalent sign referring to Martin’s love of Christ and neighbor, and to 
Charity itself, which is Christ. 
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FIGURE 6.6 Domenico Ghirlandaio workshop, The Charity of Saint Martin, 1478-1479, altar 
wall, Oratory of the Buonomini, Florence 
PHOTO: SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY 


Santo Spirito’s friars would also have been aware of the subsequent career 
of Saint Martin, as described by De Voragine, and its parallels with the life of 
Augustine. Like Augustine, Martin was a reluctant bishop, who after his elec- 
tion in Tours, lived with his disciples in a monastery outside the city.88 Similarly, 
the bishop Augustine, according to Possidius, lived an apostolic life within a 
monastery.°? The Hermits themselves, the saint’s self-identified sons, sought 
to balance urbanitas and rusticitas, an engaged city life of mendicant pastoral 
duties and an eremitic withdrawal from the world, reenacted through the in- 
wardness of contemplation. The perfect life, claimed Jordan of Quedlinburg, 
was a dialectic resolution of these opposing impulses: “for a time to rest in 
contemplation in solitude with God alone and for a time to go forth, through 
contemplation, to regurgitate from deep inside the spiritual wellsprings to 


68 De Voragine, Golden Legend, 11, 294. 
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FIGURE 6.7 Simone Martini, The Charity of Saint Martin, 1317, Chapel of Saint 
Martin, Lower Church of San Francesco, Assisi 
PHOTO: SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY 


others.””° Jordan thus holds up as a Christian ideal a praxis of alternation, of 
going to and leaving the city. 

Such ideas resonate of course with Martin’s paradigmatic act of leaving 
Amiens to find God. In Augustine’s De Doctrina Christiana, the core image of 
the Christian life is that of the journey to Christ along the path that is itself 
Christ—“the way, and the truth and the life” (John 14:6).” The way out of the 
City of Man to the City of God—“the home country’—is Christ himself: “It is 
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FIGURE 6.8 Master of Catherine of Cleves, The Charity of Saint Martin, Hours 
of Catherine of Cleves, Utrecht, The Netherlands, c. 1440, Pierpont 
Morgan Library, New York, MS M.917/945, p. 279 


along me that you come, at me that you arrive, in me that you abide.’”? The 
legend of Saint Martin tells us that, on the road that is Christ—who is the true 
beneficiary of any gift made to those in need (Matt. 25:40)—love of neighbor 
and love of God merge in charity. As we have seen, the rhetorical and picto- 
rial parallels between Filippino’s window design and the painting’s foreground 
scene cue the viewer to read in tandem the Charity above and the City of 
God depicted below. The resonance between the two images encourages the 
beholder to perceive visually and notionally that the City of God is, as well, the 
Kingdom of Charity. 

The iconography of the Charity of Saint Martin first emerges in the Middle 
Ages in illuminated manuscripts. A tenth-century sacramentary from the 
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Benedictine monastery of Fulda in Germany illustrates Saint Martin's feast 
day with an image that includes the Charity of Saint Martin: the saint stands 
outside the gate of Amiens, enclosed within its crenelated walls, cutting his 
orange-red cloak.” A century later, in a parallel sacramentary illustration from 
the same scriptorium, Amiens has been reduced to the stage set backdrop seen 
in representations of Martin’s charity throughout the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance: a corner of crenelated city wall and a large open gate.” 

Later depictions of the Charity fluctuate between two types: the first dis- 
penses with a setting, focusing instead on the interplay of the protagonists, 
as in Filippino’s window at Santo Spirito (fig. 6.3).75 Images that include the 
narrative setting appear with greater frequency, however. Simone Martini’s 1317 
Charity for the chapel of Saint Martin in the lower church of San Francesco 
in Assisi incorporates the crenellated walls and a tall city gate present in the 
Fulda sacramentary (fig. 6.7). The same crenellated walls and a glimpse of 
the gate are present in the altar fresco of the Charity in the Oratory of the 
Buonomini (fig. 6.6). The illuminations that accompany the suffrages to Saint 
Martin in fifteenth-century French and Flemish Books of Hours also include, 
almost invariably, a towering city gate and a crenellated wall (fig. 6.8). In these 
images, the distinction between the city behind its walls and the countryside 
beyond is made very clear. In the 1410-15 Boucicaut Hours, for instance, city 
buildings are visible through the open arch, while Martin ventures out onto a 
rocky country road amidst a landscape of hills and trees.”” 

The story of Saint Martin and the beggar, as told by Martin’s hagiographers, 
centers not only on an act of compassion, but also on the saint’s recognition 
of divine intent. Martin understands that the beggar is “reserved for him,” 
that Christ is immanent in his life in the specific aspect of caritas. The gate of 
Amiens frames that discovery and thus defines it as a transition from one state 
of being to another: riding out of the city, Martin moves from a stratified social 
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fabric in which he is embedded and his status is assured, into a landscape gov- 
erned by an altered metaphysics, where beggars are not what they seem and 
swords are used to aid one’s neighbor rather than to harm. In the language of 
Augustine, Martin’s journey towards the City of God begins with his spiritual 
rejection of the City of Man, imaged as his departure through the city gate 
of Amiens. 


3.3 Saint Martin in the Street 

Filippino’s window design for the Charity (fig. 6.3) belongs to the iconographic 
type that treats the protagonists in isolation. The fifteenth-century beholder 
in the Nerli chapel, entirely familiar with the iconography of Saint Martin’s 
Charity, and cued to link the window with the painting by their proximity 
and their common pictorial details, would have recognized in that painting’s 
background precisely the narrative setting that is lacking in the window design 
(fig. 6.4): the massive gate and crenellated walls—their gilt contours glittering 
in the morning sun—and the road that leads Martin out of the City of Man 
towards the City of God. 

The constellation of objects on which the Charity of Saint Martin relies, the 
cloak, the horse, the city gate and wall, the road that leads out of the city, reoc- 
cur with dreamlike sameness in frescoes, manuscript illuminations, statuettes 
and panels—as in Filippino’s window and altarpiece—gaining a metonymic 
freedom and power. At the same time, to Quattrocento Florentines, horses, 
cloaks, and city gates were familiar ingredients of daily life, repeatedly negoti- 
ated. The meditative reception required by the Nerli altarpiece demanded that 
the viewer recognize within the painting’s familiar suburban world the signs of 
Martin’s Charity and that he or she manipulate these signs imaginatively. That 
creative, even playful reading plucks the saint from the Nerli chapel window 
and walks his horse through the city gate and down the street displayed in the 
painting below. The beholder would have been aided in this exercise by the 
painting’s specifically Florentine inflection on the cult of Saint Martin and the 
representation of his Charity. Thus, we see spotlighted immediately beyond 
the city gate the Oratory of San Martino, the physical locus with which Martin 
was associated in the minds of most Florentines. 

Beginning at San Martino (fig. 6.4), we can follow Saint Martin as he rides 
out of the city through its vast gate. As he emerges, we note immediately, at 
the very place where Martin would have encountered the beggar, a shop front 
laden with bolts of crimson cloth, brightly visible against the peach and dun 
hues of the street. We are expected to notice this shop; it stands out because the 
terracotta tiles of its roof are a delicate rose and the raking sunlight gilds the 
edges of the walls and the counter so that they form a gold frame around the 
bright red cloth. The shop and its wares refer clearly to the cloak that is the core 
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symbol of Saint Martin's narrative. In the Nerli chapel, the scarlet cloak worn 
by Martin and the beggar in Filippino’s window design is present as mantle, 
episcopal cloak and cappuccio worn or carried by various figures in the fore- 
ground loggia. The crimson cloth, so prevalent in the foreground, reappears 
in the mid-ground at the very place outside the city gate where the Charity 
occurred. The reference is clearly to the color of caritas, to Saint Martin’s red 
cloak and to the active presence of Martin’s Charity.?8 

Further on, past cursorily sketched workmen and children, we come upon 
two dogs, sharply drawn with pointy snouts and round bellies, one white, 
the other red-brown. To Quattrocento viewers the street details conjured up 
by Filippino would have been recognizable elements of an everyday world. 
However, it is in and through this commonplace world that God's pilgrims 
in the City of Man—and the readers of the altarpiece—must recognize and 
practice charity: the dogs who stand peacefully nose to nose very likely be- 
long, so to speak, to Saint Martin. Among the saints aligned on the south 
portal of Chartres Cathedral, Martin of Tours is alone supported by two dogs 
that crouch under his slippered feet. A dog is also featured prominently in 
Lattanzio da Rimini’s Saint Martin, a fifteenth-century tryptych in the Church 
of San Martino a Piazza Brembana in Bergamo. These dogs undoubtedly refer 
to the episode, derived from Severus and popularized by De Voragine, in which 
Saint Martin ordered a pack of dogs to cease pursuing a rabbit. They stopped 
instantly in their tracks—proof, according to De Voragine, of Martin’s powers 
over “nonrational animals.” 

We are by now almost at the level of the Nerli palazzo. To our right stands 
another modest house, topped, like the shop outside the city gate, with terra- 
cotta tiles. The morning sun gilds the wall of its roof terrace, where a woman 
dressed in bright crimson is seated behind a slimmer figure who holds a mir- 
ror, while her long hair hangs loose down her back. Since the house is so evi- 
dently a humble one, we may safely assume that the rooftop figure is not a 
servant, but a mother engaged in braiding her daughter’s hair. To further high- 
light what appears to be a trivial domestic scene, Filippino has placed his Nerli 
groom directly below the rooftop. Standing immediately behind the chest- 
nut horse, head down and hands busy, the groom can only be engaged in one 
task, braiding the horse’s tail. The groom’s activity appears intended to draw 
our attention—and to help us identify—the mundane event pictured on the 
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rooftop. The fact that our attention is so clearly directed to the actions of this 
humble figure in bright Saint Martin red suggests that she too is one of the 
blessed, journeying through everyday life toward the City of God. 

Finally, we come to the family vignette before the palazzo. A male member 
of the Nerli family—wearing riding boots, the red lucco of his social and politi- 
cal class, and a pilgrim’s broad-brimmed black hat—bends down to embrace a 
young child who returns the embrace. A woman stands on the threshold of the 
house, her hand placed protectively on the child’s head. Her profile pose, erect 
posture, and composure all demonstrate her virtuous qualities and, together 
with her proximity to father and child, suggest that she is the child’s mother 
and the wife of the Nerli male portrayed in the scene. 

It is surely significant that Filippino located the vignette so that it could not 
be missed. The scene is placed at the very center of the panel’s vertical dimen- 
sion and immediately beneath the center of the line that joins the gazes of 
Nanna and Marty. The artist also appears to have taken pains to accentuate the 
father’s brilliant red garment. Strikingly loose and ample, this /ucco falls almost 
to his feet as he leans forward to kiss his child. Its bright color pulls the be- 
holder’s eye toward it, and, at the same time, resonates with the other touches 
of crimson on the pathway from palazzo to gate—the bolts of red cloth in the 
storefront and the red dress of the woman on the rooftop. 

Immediately behind the father in his bright garb stands the vignette’s most 
charismatic participant, the chestnut horse whose tail the groom is braiding. 
Oversized in relation to the space in which it is inserted, powerfully built and 
firmly planted on long legs, its crimson bridle ornamented with gold medal- 
lions that gleam in the sunlight, the horse is a vivid figure against the pallor of 
the street and surrounding buildings, its head turned to look out at the viewer. 
The emphatic presence of this horse and its pictorial specificity distinguish it 
from the loosely sketched beasts of burden in the street beyond, whose heads 
are barely visible.?? This chestnut horse—probably a carefully bred and ex- 
pensive palfrey—is an everyday life double of the white horse ridden by Saint 
Martin in the Nerli chapel window. The juxtaposition of the Nerli’s oversized 
horse with the monumental city gate at the end of the street makes explicit 
another imaginary itinerary, that of the Nerli “pilgrim” who must mount his 
horse, turn away from his family and the blessed enclave of his palazzo, and 
ride down the street, through the gate into the City of Man. Here again, the con- 
nection of the palazzo scene with Saint Martin is grounded in the specifically 
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Florentine association of Martin with the oratory of San Martino. The orato- 
ry’s altar fresco of the Charity includes, highly unusually, the figure of a young 
groom in elegant contrapposto, curls fringing his red cap with its white plume 
(fig. 6.6). This figure reappears here as the Nerli groom, endowed with the same 
doublet, curls, cap and feather, at work on the horse’s tail. 

The significance of the boundary drawn by the city walls, and of the road that 
leads out of the city to the model of Christian living embodied by Saint Martin, 
intersects with the ethical and spiritual dynamic underlying Augustine’s two 
cities. By inserting the referents of Martin’s charity within an ordinary urban/ 
exurban setting, the painting calls upon the viewer to introduce into the fab- 
ric of the everyday the charity that divides the blessed from the damned. The 
peregrinations of the blessed, coming and going between the City of Man and 
an earthly locus outside the city and closer to God, is the central leitmotiv of 
the Nerli Chapel. That Augustinian narrative alludes not only to Saint Martin's 
riding out of the city to his encounter with the beggar, but, as well, to the vita 
mixta of the bishop-monks Martin and Augustine. The path of coming and 
going into and out of the city is the path of caritas in this world. In Filippino’s 
altarpiece, the same path leads the Nerli “father” and pilgrim down the sub- 
urban street, through the looming gate, into the city, presumably to engage 
in charitable work at the confraternity dei Buonomini, before returning home 
again to the family palazzo, which abuts the sacred spaces of church, chapel, 
and loggia. 

The multilayered readings expected of the altarpiece viewer here may per- 
haps be best understood as a particularized application of the pilgrimage itin- 
erary, a meditative structure employed since early Christian times. Similarly, 
the codex authored by Marco di Bartolomeo Rustici described an itinerary 
through the Florence of his day as part of and parallel to a spiritual cursus 
through the Holy Land punctuated by sacred loci.8° In the Nerli altarpiece, the 
viewer employs the vocabulary of everyday Quattrocento Florence to reimag- 
ine Saint Martin’s ride and the coming and going of the Nerli protagonist, itself 
a reenactment of the saint’s journey. 

The multiple linkages between Filippino’s pilgrim paterfamilias, Saint 
Augustine’s geography of salvation, and the attributes of Saint Martin’s Charity 
converge to identify the Nerli father, not only as a denizen of the City of God 
in exile, but also as a devotee of Saint Martin, conceived as an intimately 
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imagined patron and guide.8! A growing understanding of the pressures and 
multiple identities that confronted Renaissance Florentines has encouraged 
our understanding of the need for models—often visual models—of piety and 
the Christian life.5? It is perhaps in these multiple contexts that we may best 
understand Tanai’s choice of Saint Martin as intercessor and spiritual guide. It 
is not difficult to conjecture why he would have done so. Martin's connections 
to Italy, where he spent his childhood, and France, where he lived his adult 
life, mirror Tanai’s own early childhood in France, followed by an adult life in 
Italy. The altarpiece that Tanai commissioned from Filippino for San Salvatore 
al Monte included another patron saint of France, Louis 1x.83 It seems that 
Tanai’s associations with France remained significant to him as a component 
of his personal narrative and social identity. Moreover, the affinity of Saint 
Martin—broadly assumed to have been a knight—with a chivalric cultural 
ideal admired by Florentine elites and promoted by Lorenzo de’ Medici, may 
have attracted the patrician Tanai. Medieval and Renaissance depictions of the 
Charity of Saint Martin, for instance Simone Martini’s Assisi Charity (fig. 6.7) 
or the altar wall fresco at San Martino (fig. 6.6), are suffused with the spirit of 
chivalry drawn from the Arthurian tales and from French romances, evident in 
such touches as the fine horse's elaborate harness and the young saint’s head 
of golden curls.8* 


3.4 Charity in the City of Man: the Palazzo 

Before his palazzo, the red-clad Nerli father bends down to enfold his child in 
a close embrace (fig. 6.4). Nearby, a humble woman, similarly clad in red, her 
rooftop terrace bathed in sunlight, braids her daughter’s hair. Could the altar- 
piece be asserting a relationship between care of family and caritas? Augustine 
speaks precisely, in the City of God, of the duties required of the Christian, “a 
pilgrim in a foreign land, away from God,’ who “walks by faith, not by sight,’ 
and requires “divine direction.’®> “To begin with,” he writes, “a man has a 


81 Peter Brown, The Cult of the Saints: Its Rise and Function in Latin Christianity (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1981). 

82 Rubin, Images and Identity, xvii. Dale Kent has discussed the ties that bound a fifteenth- 
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(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2009), 32-54. 

83 Nelson, “La posizione dei ritratti,” 462, n. 61. 
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responsibility for his own household.”®® He grounds the proposition on Paul's 
uncompromising assertion in 1 Timothy 5:8: “But if any man have not care of 
his own, and especially of those of his house, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel” Augustine first approaches the household as a social 
organism whose ideal is harmony: “The orders are given by those who are con- 
cerned for the interests of others; thus the husband gives orders to the wife, 
parents to children, masters to servants. While these who are the objects of this 
concern obey orders.”®” However, the saint is not, at heart, concerned with the 
notion of an ideal household hierarchy. His focus is on charity, the core value 
linking the Christian practitioner to Christ: 


But in the household of the just man who “lives on the basis of faith” and 
who is still on pilgrimage, far from that Heavenly City, even those who 
give orders are the servants of those whom they appear to command. 
For they do not give orders because of a lust for domination but from a 
dutiful concern for the interests of others, not with pride in taking prece- 
dence over others, but with compassion in taking care of others.88 


In Filippino’s painting, the pilgrim and Nerli paterfamilias is displayed among 
four representatives of his household: the mother, the child, the groom, and a 
young woman who leans out of the window. However, in pictorial terms, the 
artist has placed the father lower than his wife, stationed on the high threshold 
of their palazzo. In order to kiss his child, the father bends down even further, 
the curve of his stooped back outlined by the brilliant red of his lucco against 
the pallor of the palazzo facade. He is the servant of those he commands be- 
cause he commands out of love. Devotion to family and household, defined 
as an act of caritas modeled on Saint Martin’s Charity and expressive of the 
Christian love of neighbor, is depicted in a gesture that merges love and humil- 
ity: a father’s embrace of his child. More humble still, but equally reflective of 
parental love, is the image of the mother on the nearby rooftop tending to her 
daughter’s hair. To these two gestures, we should add Tanai’s, as depicted in 
the foreground intercessory dynamic. His excited gesture at the evidence of 
his wife’s salvation speaks of the same familial caritas, which distinguishes the 
pilgrim from the City of God on his way home. 


86 Ibid., XIX, 14, 873. 
87 Ibid., XIX, 14, 874. 
88 Ibid., XIX, 14, 873. 
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4 Augustinian Charity: the Judgment of Love 


The significance of familial love in the altarpiece accords with the views of the 
first prior general of the Augustinian order, Giles of Rome, who stressed the 
great love of husband and wife, source of the friendship between them.89 By 
the fifteenth century, the Augustinians were not alone in these views.9° The 
figure of Saint Joseph was the fulcrum of mendicant attitudes that fostered 
father-son relations grounded in love openly displayed. The Franciscans, with 
whom the Nerli had many ties, were vocal in their embrace of an affective and 
affectionate fatherhood on the imagined model of Joseph's relationship with 
the young Christ.9! 

More broadly, the Charity of Saint Martin may be understood in light of 
scriptural equations of God and love formulated by John (1 John 4:7-8). In the 
Enchiridion, his handbook on the theological virtues, Augustine follows Paul in 
giving love pride of place: “Now what shall I say of love? Without it faith profits 
nothing; and in its absence, hope cannot exist.... And so the Apostle Paul ap- 
proves and commends the ‘faith that worketh by love.”92 In the De Doctrina 
Christiana, as we saw, the saint formulates his radical synthesis of all signs 
under the judgment of love, assimilating Christian exegesis—and by exten- 
sion Christian living—within this broad heuristics of Charity: “If it seems that 
you have understood the divine scriptures ... in such a way that ... you do not 
build up this twin love of God and neighbor, then you have not yet understood 
them”? Augustine’s principle here gives full weight to Christ's command- 
ments: “the fulfillment and the end of the law and of all the divine scriptures is 
love” (Rom. 13:8; 1 Tim. 1:5).94 

A similar emphasis on caritas flourished in late fifteenth-century religious 
circles—many of them Augustinian—in Florence and Rome. In a renowned 
rhetorical study, John O’Malley found such a spiritual and pastoral stance 
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characteristic of sermons delivered at that time at the Papal Curia.9° In many 
of those sermons, the notion that Christ died on the Cross to redeem the sins 
of mankind sheds some of its penitential cast to emerge as a paradigmatic 
charitable act that defines the love given by God to man and lies at the root 
of Christian life.®6 The charity of Christ is a theme dear to the heart of the 
Florentine Augustinian humanist Aurelio Brandolini, who spoke of the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist as a symbol of Christ’s love.9” In a discourse written be- 
tween 1503 and 1508, Egidio of Viterbo linked this outpouring of love with the 
Incarnation, its source and its symbol.°8 The Incarnation was a work of love, to 
which man, divinized through divine love, must respond through love of God 
and neighbor. 

The sensibility that characterizes late fifteenth-century sermons at the 
papal court is in important respects an Augustinian one in its privileging of 
the affective roots of faith. In the mid-fourteenth century, Gregory of Rimini 
had paraphrased 1 Timothy 15—“So the end of the commandment is love" — 
by reasserting the Augustinian premise: “The entire law, all the prophets, as 
well as the Gospels and the apostolic teachings, are directed toward and lead 
‘ad caritatem.”°? When the Augustinian Ambrogio Massari, whom we en- 
countered as the patron of Sant’Oliva in Cori, expounded on the provision of 
Augustine’s Rule concerning the sharing of property, his focus was compas- 
sionate concern for others and the care of those in need.!00 

In the early fourteenth-century Sermones ad fratres in eremo, caritas does 
not assume the pervasive and fundamental role it played in in late fifteenth- 
century Augustinian circles. Nonetheless, its themes are forcefully addressed 
in Sermon vi “De Misericordia” Compassion is identified with the person 
of Christ and described as the primary value at work in the Incarnation: “O 
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brothers, what does Christ embody if not mercy? What subjugated our misery, 
if not his compassion alone? ... O man what will become of you, if your savior 
was merciful and good and you shunned compassion?”101 Accordingly, the fri- 
ars are entreated to practice compassion among themselves and told that, if 
they close their hearts to compassion for the poor, the doors of Christ will be 
wholly closed to them.!°2 At Santo Spirito, in particular, the masters of theol- 
ogy would have been responsive—as was Augustine—to the role of the Holy 
Spirit as the effective agent of divinity as Love:! “the Holy Spirit is distinctive- 
ly named charity” because it is specifically through the Spirit that “the charity 
of God is poured out in our hearts and through it the whole triad dwells in us.”104 
Speaking of the Spirit's gift of love, Augustine exclaims: “Nothing is more excel- 
lent than this gift of God. This alone is what distinguishes between the sons of 
the eternal kingdom and the sons of eternal perdition. Other endowments too 
are given through the Spirit, but without charity they are of no use.”105 


41 Practicing Charity: the Christ Child and the Baptist 

The eloquent interaction between the Christ Child and the young Saint John 
the Baptist as depicted in the altarpiece brings further emphasis and new 
inflections to the core notion of divine love for mankind. Kneeling at the 
Madonna’s feet, San Giovannino holds up his wicker cross, while the Christ 
Child, heavy lidded and restless in Mary’s arms, reaches down to grab it in a 
clear reference to Jesus’s embrace of his own Crucifixion. The infant Baptist 
is a frequent presence by the Christ Child’s side in late fifteenth-century and 
early sixteenth-century Florentine art.!°° Marilyn Aronberg Lavin traced the 
iconography of the Holy Infants’ encounter to Florentine accounts of a meet- 
ing between the adolescent Baptist and the Christ Child and his parents in the 
course of which Jesus related the principal events of his own coming Passion.!07 


101 “O fratres, quid Christum incarnavit, nisi misericordia? Quid eum subject nostrae mise- 
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Among the works noted by Lavin in her survey, the earliest to represent the 
Christ Child in the act of grasping John's cross is, in fact, Filippino Lippi’s Nerli 
altarpiece.!08 Whether or not Christ’s gesture is indeed Filippino’s own invenzi- 
one, its inclusion in the altarpiece reveals an intention to emphasize the theme 
of the Passion among and as a part of the other themes developed in the paint- 
ing. Christ's grip on John's cross may be read as a Eucharistic statement that 
refers to the altar table below, but also as a gestural reference to the Passion 
prophecy made by Christ to Mary and the Baptist at the time of their encounter. 

I noted earlier the reference to the sol splendissimus of the Incarnation and 
the sol obscuratus of the Crucifixion in the similarly painted carvings of sun and 
veil on the pilasters of Lippi’s loggia. For one of Santo Spirito’s friars, the sight 
of San Giovannino and the reference to the liturgies of the Incarnation and the 
Passion might function as a springboard for an independent meditation upon 
the meeting of Christ and the Baptist, Christ’s prophecy, and the Passion itself. 
Filippino’s particular portrayal of the children with softened contours, and del- 
icately modeled flesh is relevant this devotional reception of the painting is. At 
once tenderly human and ethereal, these infants recall the handling of these 
same figures in the two versions of Leonardo’s highly influential Virgin of the 
Rocks.199 The sensuous dolcezza for which Leonardo was famous, as applied 
here by Filippino, conveys the tender, opalescent flesh of young children— 
both precious and vulnerable—bringing a greater affective charge to the emo- 
tional dynamic of the loggia scene." The Christ Child’s gesture—at once an 
infant’s sleepy play and the savior's self-revelation—saturated in Filippino’s 
depiction with Leonardo’s dolcezza, would have elicited in the responsive be- 
holder a heightened apprehension of pathos, felt as a bittersweet melding of 
pleasure and pain. The viewer would be prompted, in other words, to look the 
image of the infant savior through the eyes of the heart, bringing to bear “the 
love of God and neighbor.” 
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FIGURE 6.9 Filippino Lippi, Nerli altarpiece (detail: base of the Virgin’s throne) 
PHOTO: SCALA/MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI/ 
ART RESOURCE, NY 


5 Marriage and Charity 


5.1 The Sea-Centaurs 

The relevance of marriage and family to the notions of charity explored in the 
altarpiece are further developed in Filippino’s bold treatment of the theme of 
sexual cupidity, introduced as sculptural artifact and mythology into the paint- 
ing’s foreground scene. 
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The base of the Virgin’s throne bears a deep-relief carving (fig. 6.9) that is com- 
monly the focus of strong ambivalent feelings on the part of the beholder and 
of related presentation strategies that serve to negotiate these feelings. As a 
component of Mary’s throne, the relief is located in the foreground of the panel 
and close to the center of the picture plane. The larger ram’s head above points 
downward, drawing the viewer’s attention towards the carving, while the flow 
of light from the left highlights protruding features. At the same time, the 
relief’s diminutive scale requires of the viewer a close and careful reading. 

The sculpture consists of two adjoining episodes. In the first, a sea-centaur 
holds up a massive truncheon while grasping by the hair a hybrid female fig- 
ure who cringes away and yet clasps—pleadingly perhaps—the centaur’s arm. 
The tightly furled Nereid tail displayed to the left of the female figure likely be- 
longs to her. While the male figure attacks the female from right to left with the 
centaur-like upper part of his body, the more marine lower part is concealed 
and therefore must extend to the left behind the body of his female victim. 
The male can thus be plausibly connected to the thick, undulating, interlocked 
tails that frame the curled tail of the female. To the right of this struggling pair, 
another sea-centaur has pinned down a female figure, who holds onto him, 
her head twisted away against the base of the throne. With one raised arm, the 
second centaur blocks what may be a blow from the raised weapon of the first. 

The clinging arm of the female on the left, her curled tail framed by his twin 
tails, and his lifted weapon suggest acts of threatened violence and eventual 
rape. In turn, the protective gesture of the second sea-centaur does not ne- 
gate the fact that he seems to have forced the female back against a fictive 
wall. At the same time, the parted knees of the second female figure, whose 
arms are wrapped around the centaur’s back, suggest that female sexuality, 
as well as male lust, is implicated. What the artist intended here, it seems, is 
to foreground clear indicia of male brutality and female terror so as to taint 
male lust with the stain of violent rape, while, at the same time, maintaining 
a suggestion of female sexual complicity. Nelson has described the scene as 
“disturbing,” while Rubin suggests that the relief would have been “troubling” 
to fifteenth-century beholders." Particularly troubling, no doubt, would have 
been the rounded, voluptuous forms that Filippino has imparted to his female 
victims, forms that give the sculpture an undeniable erotic charge. As a result, 
a male beholder investigating the image might well have found himself fur- 
tively complicit in this brutal scene. 

Arguably, a viewer of the Nerli altarpiece faced with Filippino’s sea- 
centaurs has something in common with the reader of the scriptures to whom 
Augustine’s De Doctrina Christiana is addressed. As we have seen, when such 
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a reader comes across “anything ... that seems to command infamy or crime, 
or to forbid usefulness or kindness ...,” then, according to Augustine, “it is 
figurative.”? Such passages, he tells us, “you should take pains to turn over 
and over in your mind ... until your interpretation of it is led right through to 
the kingdom of charity.”™!3 Can we understand the raping centaurs and sexu- 
ally available females at the heart of the City of God in a manner that supports 
Augustine’s rule of charity?!!4 

The violence depicted here is conveyed to the viewer distanced and thus, to 
some extent, bled of its potency. As a pictorial sign, the relief refers to a minia- 
turized and unpainted relief sculpture on a classical theme—conflicts among 
the mythological creatures of Greek and Roman myth. The tour de force char- 
acter of Filippino’s execution reinforces the distancing effect of the intermedi- 
ary sign, the work of art: on a much reduced scale and without the benefit of 
color, the painter captured a sculpture in deep relief that involved complex 
beings, partly human, partly horse, partly fish, in serpentine poses that fully 
suggest oversized passions, lust, battle frenzy, and terror. Although the bravura 
quality of Filippino’s work here mitigates the relief’s shock value, this should 
not distract us from the extraordinary fact of its presence in a religious work.!!5 

Decorative detail representing images of Nereids and Tritons was extremely 
popular in Italian Renaissance art beginning in the mid-Quattrocento.!6 Such 
figures were ordinarily derived from classical marine sarcophagi, and Filippino, 
in fact, placed such a pair on Mary's tomb in the Carafa Chapel Ascension.” 
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The theme of the marine sarcophagus, the sea-thiassos, is consistent: the 
Nereids, young women with a fish or serpent's tail, ride through the waves on 
the tails of Tritons or hippocamps, veils curved over them in the wind, some- 
times stretched out sensuously naked. As with Filippino's sea-centaurs, the 
figures’ tails often curl behind them, creating an effect of movement charac- 
teristic of a thiassos or procession and suggesting, as well, the motion of water 
and wind. There is no indication of a struggle between Nereid and Triton; the 
carved pair on the sarcophagus in Filippino’s Carafa Chapel Ascension swim 
forward with linked arms, holding up a veil in contented unison. Indeed, the 
positive erotic subtext of the motif is intertwined with and expressive of the 
happy journey to the afterlife.!8 This sepulchral reference may apply, notably, 
to the Triton and Nereid pair on the ceiling of Santo Spirito’s sacristy vestibule. 
Particularly striking, in this context, is the contrast between Filippino’s brutal 
image in the Nerli altarpiece and the cheerful Nereid and Triton medallions 
that decorate Nera Sassetti’s tomb at Santa Trinita. The Sassetti medallions, 
significantly, have been read as pictorial commentary on the happy marriage 
of Francesco and Nera Sassetti. 

The most brutal detail in Filippino’s relief is the action of the sea-centaur 
on the left who brandishes a club over his victim while she clings to his arm 
pleadingly. This motif, applied to violent encounters between males, makes 
an appearance both in Pinturicchio’s 1485-90 Della Rovere palace ceiling in 
Rome and in Piero di Cosimo’s c. 1500 Tritons and Nereids in Milan. An image 
typical of actual battle scenes thus substitutes here forthe peaceful coupling of 
Nereid and Triton, violating the joyous emotional tone of the Nereid genre and 
subverting its easygoing eroticism. Extending that argument, we may say that 
the role of aggression and sexuality in marriage, a question that appears hap- 
pily settled in the Triton-Nereid medallions of Nera Sassetti’s tomb, is raised 
tumultuously and problematically by Filippino’s Nereid sculpture. 

The brutal male energy unleashed within the diminutive confines of the 
sculpture is a defining trait of the classical land centaur. Since antiquity, these 
creatures were broadly linked with the unbridled lust and readiness for vio- 
lence that provoked their battle against the Lapiths at the wedding of Pirithous 
and Hippodame.!9 Like satyrs, whom they far surpass in strength and ferocity, 
centaurs were associated in Quattrocento art with a primitive epoch at the 
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dawn of civilization. They join forces with early humans, for instance, in Piero 
di Cosimo’s depictions of the life of early man, The Hunt and The Return from 
the Hunt. In the last decade of the century Renaissance artists favored depic- 
tions of centaurs civilized by love, a topos derived from a description by Lucian 
of Zeuxis's painting of a centaur family with its protective father and nursing 
mother.!2° Filippino’s own Wounded Centaur in Oxford portrays a male of the 
species, one of Cupid’s arrows in his foreleg, thoughtfully examining the god’s 
arsenal of arrows—in other words, meditating on the nature and effects of 
love—while a background cave shelters his wife and their young brood.!2! The 
topos of the civilized centaur also belongs to a broader late Quattrocento inter- 
est in primitivism and the emergence of human civilization inspired by Book v 
of Lucretius’s rediscovered De Rerum Natura.!22 The sea-centaurs of the Nerli 
altarpiece represent an initial stage in the history of civilization’s constraints 
and rewards, a history initiated by the requirements of love and family. Within 
that natural and historical progression, Filippino’s carved figures occupy the 
lowest rank; their assault on the females displays male-female relations at their 
most brutal and most primitive. 

At the same time, the sea-centaur sculpture contributes powerfully to 
the affective purposes of Filippino’s rhetorical undertaking. The relief allies 
a classically derived image with strenuous physical movement to produce a 
convergence of form and feeling in a manner that recalls Aby Warburg’s im- 
ages of “intensified physical or psychic expression,” or pathos formulae. Most 
striking, perhaps, is the “pathos” of the Nereid’s furled tail enclosed in the sea 
centaur’s own bifurcated tail, an “accessory form in motion,” that distills in 
a quasi-abstract language the pulsation of physical movement and the reso- 
nance of intense feeling.124 


120 Lucian, “Zeuxis or Antiochus,” in The Works of Lucian in Eight Volumes, trans. and eds. 
A. M. Harmon, K. Kilburn and M. D. Macleod (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1937) cited in Meltzoff, “Botticelli, Signorelli,’ 141. 

121 Nelson, “La rinascita del antichità, fig. 344; Hugh Lloyd-Jones, “Filippino Lippi’s Wounded 
Centaur,’ Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 32 (1969): 390. 

122 Alison Brown, The Return of Lucretius to Renaissance Florence (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2010). Lucretius himself dismissed the existence of centaurs, satyrs, and 
other hybrid creatures, who often function as metaphors for the primitive in fifteenth- 
century art. 

123 Aby Warburg, “Francesco Sassetti’s Last Injunction,” in Renewal of Pagan Antiquity: 
Contributions to the Cultural History of the European Renaissance, trans. David Britt (Los 
Angeles: Getty Institute for the History of Art and the Humanities, 1999), 245; Warburg 
appears to have felt that the centauy’s restless intensity, its “fiery metal,” translated readily 
into pathos formulae, as with the sling-wielding centaurs on the medallions that decorate 
Francesco Sassetti’s tomb at Santa Trinita. 

124 Warburg, “Sandro Botticelli’s Birth of Venus and Spring: An Examination of the Concepts 
of Antiquity in the Italian Renaissance (1893), in Renewal of Pagan Antiquity, 141. 
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The location of the sea-centaur relief at the base of the Virgin’s throne in- 
dicates that it is Mary herself—the core around which revolves the emotive 
discourse of caritas—who supersedes and thus negates the brutality it por- 
trays. The late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries saw a relative abundance 
of religious images in which a female exemplum of faith and virtue, usually 
the Virgin, is stationed above a sexually suggestive human-animal form, as in 
Andrea del Sarto’s early sixteenth-century Madonna of the Harpies, now in the 
Uffizi. What is conveyed quite evidently by these compositions is the triumph 
of Christian virtue over sin.!25 In his 1496 Prato tabernacle, a variant of the 
image of Mary triumphant, Filippino placed the Virgin in front of an altar-like 
table decorated with sirens, bird-women busts with exposed breasts, easily 
recognizable as emblems of sin.!26 In the Nerli altarpiece, the sea-centaur re- 
lief speaks, in the language of myth, of sins linked to the primitive origins of 
mankind. In the terms of Augustine’s historical paradigm, it describes sexu- 
ality before Jewish law and Christian grace, in a state sub natura. While this 
alternative “original sin” haunts the relations of men and women, its insertion 
at the base of Mary's throne proclaims the triumph of love—her own and that 
of her son—over loveless cupidity. 


5.2 The Ram’s Head 

Above the sea-centaur relief, Filippino inserted another sculpture, a heavily 
beribboned ram’s head (fig. 6.9). Executed on a larger scale, the ram’s head is 
suspended from garlands attached by long ribbons to the ram’s horns. Rams’ 
heads, garlanded and beribboned as part of rituals of sacrifice, were a reoc- 
curring motif in Roman sculpture.!27 They were used, in particular, to deco- 
rate the corners of ancient Roman funereal altars and, as such, belonged to the 
Renaissance repertoire of classical sacrifice, as in the altar in the foreground 
of Raphael’s 1515 tapestry cartoon, The Sacrifice at Lystra. In the Nerli altar- 
piece, the inclusion within the Madonna's throne of a beribboned ram’s head 
suggests specifically that the throne, which supports the Christ Child and 


125 Simona Cohen, “Andrea del Sarto’s Madonna of the Harpies and the Human-Animal 
Hybrid in the Renaissance,” in Animals as Disguised Symbols in Renaissance Art (Leiden: 
Brill, 2008), 253, fig. 83; 255, fig. 85; 258, fig. 87. Cohen associates “the popularity of animal- 
human metaphors in Renaissance literature and art” with “the introspective practices of 
the mendicant orders” (247). 

126 The Madonna and Child with Saints Anthony Abbot, Margaret, Stephen and Catherine of 
Alexandria, 1498, Museo Civico, Prato. 

127 A Roman relief depicting a suovetaurilia procession displays a garlanded bull, ram and 
pig. The frieze, visible by the end of the fifteenth century, was copied by Renaissance 
artists who took care to include the garlands draped over the three animals. Bober and 
Rubenstein, Renaissance Artists, 223 and figs. 190, 190a, 190b. 
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his mother, was formed out of an ancient altar and thus refers to the altar of 
Christ’s sacrifice. 

Quattrocento Italian artists did, in fact, make use of pagan sacrificial motifs 
to refer to the death of Christ.!28 The best-known example may be Giovanni 
Bellini’s prominent inclusion in his Blood of the Redeemer of a marble relief 
depicting a classical libation ceremony. In that case, the wine poured onto the 
altar in the relief serves as a visual parallel for the blood visibly shed by Christ.!29 
The use of classical sacrificial imagery to allude to Christian sacrificial truths 
was associated with beliefs, adopted by Florentine humanists, from Petrarch, 
Boccaccio and Salutati in the fourteenth century to Poliziano and Ficino in the 
fifteenth, in a prisca theologia or theologia poetica—the utterance of Christian 
truth through poetic myth and religious ritual in pre-Christian times.!80 

Filippino himself had included garlanded heads of goats and rams in the 
painted pilasters that framed his recently completed Carafa Chapel frescoes. 
In her monograph on the Carafa Chapel, Geiger maintains that the figures in- 
cluded in those framing elements expand the sacrificial references found else- 
where in the chapel.!81 The candelabra of the altar wall pilasters, in particular, 
have sacrifice as their theme: they include depictions of goat heads that re- 
semble the Nerli ram’s head and of human figures either bound and led to a 
shrine or decked with goat horns and ears.!82 These grisaille figures are bound 
and linked to one another by a gilt chain that proclaims their common bond- 
age and sacrificial fate, and thus the essential equivalence of the sacrificial act, 
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whether its victim is animal or human.!83 Filippino’s prior use of goats’ and 
rams’ heads as Eucharistic referents strongly suggests that the ram’s head of 
the Nerli altarpiece functions as a Eucharistic sign. Moreover, the painting’s 
upper left to lower right gravity, which pulls Mary’s gaze towards Nanna’s 
(fig. 6.1), also points the sloping body of the Christ Child straight at the ram’s 
head carving, thus affirming in pictorial terms the correspondence between 
them. Filippino, finally, may have been encouraged to include the ram’s head 
within his painting by a discreet precedent from Santo Spirito itself: the pilas- 
ters of Sansovino’s Communion Altar, located directly across the choir from the 
Nerli chapel, rest on narrow plinths adorned with garlands and rams’ heads.134 

The two historical topoi relevant to the throne sculptures—the civilizing 
effect of marriage and family life, and the foreshadowing of Christian ritual 
in pagan sacrifice—were popular with late Quattrocento artists in Filippino’s 
circle. These themes converge, for instance, in the small grisaille scenes that 
Signorelli included on the lower walls of his 1499 San Brizio chapel frescoes in 
the Cathedral of Orvieto. These images depict Nereids and Tritons assiduously 
performing religious sacrifices. The context for these acts is wholly positive: in 
one case, the altar supports a cruciform goddess, while in another the primi- 
tive worshippers are a loving family complete with a nursing baby. The involve- 
ment of this hybrid species in family life and in sacrificial rites tell us that we 
are witnessing a mythological dawn of civilization in which pagan religious 
ritual foreshadows Christian practice.!85 

A similar thematic convergence occurs in the Nerli altarpiece. Filippino 
located three of the painting’s prominent motifs—the sea-centaur relief, the 
ram's head, and the Nerli family vignette—along a single vertical axis. This 
purposive placement encourages us to ignore differences in spatial depth and 
pictorial context and to read them together as a meaningful construct. What 
that construct tells us is that the scene of sexual violence located below the 
sacrificial ram’s head is replaced, above the ram's head, by the ordered and 
loving interaction of the Nerli family: a mother who tends to her family and 


133 In these wall pilasters, Filippino may be specifically referring to ancient Bacchic sacri- 
fices, which were known to include the flaying, boiling, and ritual consumption of the 
sacrificial victim, often a goat, acts that ensured the survival of the vine. The parallels 
between these practices and the Christian ritual of the Eucharist were well recognized 
in the fifteenth century. Mary D. Garrard, “Michelangelo in Love: Decoding the Children’s 
Bacchanal,” Art Bulletin 96, 1 (March 2014), 38 and notes 100, 101; see also Wind, Pagan 
Mysteries in the Renaissance (New York: Norton and Co., 1968), 154-56; Meltzoff, Botticelli, 
Signorelli, 161. 

134  Lisner “Andrea Sansovino,” 253. 

135 Meltzoff, Botticelli, Signorelli, 338 and n. 94. 
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a father who embraces his young child. Caritas in marriage, sanctified by re- 
ligious practice and enabled by Christ's grace, is both a sublimation and a re- 
demption of the brutal sexuality portrayed at the base of Mary's throne. To 
use a more Augustinian vocabulary, raw sexuality sub natura, becomes, sub 
gratia, refined, monogamous, and charitable. Primitivist notions derived from 
Lucretius about civilization’s role in refining mankind’s nature are thus adapt- 
ed by Filippino to Augustine’s historical scheme by which corrupted human 
energies are controlled first by law, then by grace. 


5.3 An Anti-Savonarolan Painting 

We noted initially that the Roman inflection given to the loggia setting by its 
classical ornaments, together with the oversized monumentality of the Nerli 
Virgin, may reference Ecclesia, the Church of Rome, as is the case elsewhere 
in the Santo Spirito choir. We now understand that Mary/Ecclesia is seated on 
a throne whose provenance is an ancient Roman altar. Similarly, the wooden 
loggia posts rest upon tall plinths made of the same stone as the throne itself. 
The loggia of the Court of Heaven in which the Holy Church sits enthroned 
thus has the archeological character of a superstructure grounded in Roman 
antiquity. The loggia fabric transcribes Christianity’s relationship to the prisca 
theologia, the body of doctrine and practice that articulated Christian truth 
before the dawn of Christianity with the advent of Christ. 

It is not clear who among the parties interested in the Nerli altarpiece sug- 
gested that notions of prisca theologia should be so clearly conveyed. Filippino 
himself, whose Carafa Chapel, as we saw, made ample use of classical forms 
as prefigurations of Christian truths, may have been responsible for suggest- 
ing this invenzione. The humanist inclinations of at least two of Tanai’s sons, 
Bernardo and Neri, may have prompted the cooperation of the patron family.136 
Most striking, particularly if we keep in mind the fictive association between 
the loggia foreground and the choir of Santo Spirito, is the evident consent and 
probable involvement of the convent’s masters of theology. 

The religious and political turmoil occurring at the time the altarpiece was 
probably executed may be a factor in the decisions made here. More than any of 
the other late Quattrocento works in the Santo Spirito choir, the elaborate orna- 
mental and discursive construct that is the Nerli altarpiece stands in contrast 
to Savonarola’s rejection in religious art of decorative superfluitates: in par- 
ticular, ostentatious references to the patron and female figures in captivating 


136 Bernardo and Neri de Nerli had printed at their own expense a 1488 edition of the works 
of Homer. Nelson, “La posizione de ritratti,” 461 and n. 50. 
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attire.!37 The Nerli altarpiece meanwhile displayed, within a densely orna- 
mented setting, the two donors and the exquisitely clothed and coiffed figure 
of Catherine of Alexandria. Equally problematic would have been Filippino’s 
use of Roman classical motifs, which underlined the affiliation of Santo Spirito 
with the Church and the papacy. Finally, Savonarola had also excoriated the 
use in a Christian context of sexually suggestive poetic imagery and classical 
topoi.!38 Yet Santo Spirito welcomed within its choir an altarpiece that in- 
cluded a scene of rape perpetrated by mythological creatures and legitimized 
by its use of a classical sacrificial motif notions of theologia poetica. Finally, 
the popularity of Lucretius in Florentine circles opposed to Savonarola during 
the period of the preacher’s dominance casts in an anti-Savonarolan light the 
painting’s evocation of Augustine’s successive dispensations by means of im- 
ages inspired by Lucretian primitivism.!89 

Both Santo Spirito’s friars and the Nerli, who shared a common hostility to 
Savonarola, must have been aware of the extent to which the altarpiece would 
have been offensive to the Dominican preacher. It is intriguing, in that context, 
that Catherine of Alexandria's attribute, a section of wheel, lies over the base 
of the Virgin’s throne, abutting the tangled bodies that adorn it, so much so 
that it is difficult to look at the carving without being conscious of the wheel's 
presence. As we saw, Catherine was a scholar saint of great importance to the 
Augustinian Hermits.!4° In the fourteenth century, the friars of Sant'Agostino 
in Siena had painted their chapter house with frescoes that represented the 
episodes of Catherine's speech to the Emperor Maxentius and her triumph by 
the strength of her reasoning over fifty pagan philosophers.'*! De Voragine in 
his vita of the saint has Catherine make her case to the emperor, like any well- 
schooled rhetorician, “by syllogistic reasoning as well as by allegory and meta- 
phor, logical and mystical inference.”142 Later, when the philosophers state that 
it is impossible for God to become human, “Catherine showed that this had 
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been predicted even by pagans. Plato affirms a God beset and mutilated. The 
Sibyl, too, speaks as follows: ‘Happy that God who hangs from a high tree!””143 
De Voragine’s narrative legitimizes, through the figure of Saint Catherine, the 
theologica poetica of the ancients as a component of persuasive Christian dis- 
course. Given this background, the placement of Catherine’s wheel immedi- 
ately beneath the sea-centaur sculpture is surely more than a matter of form 
and rhythm. One is tempted to say that the saint’s wheel buttresses the sculp- 
ture’s presence within the altarpiece, just as Saint Catherine’s sanctity but- 
tressed the use of classical discourse as an instrument of Christian argument.144 

Filippino’s painting may thus be read—in part—as a critique of Savonarola’s 
rejection of poetic images in a Christian context, and as a defense of the use of 
rhetorical ornament and persuasive argument in religious art. The friars would 
have built this assertion upon Saint Augustine’s own embrace of classically 
derived, complex, and ornamented rhetoric in the service of Christian be- 
lief45 The debate about the role of classical learning and poetry in a religious 
context was hardly new in mendicant circles. In the fourteenth century, this 
same Augustinian espousal of humanist studies played a role in the conflict 
between Salutati, the humanist and friend of Santo Spirito’s Marsili, against 
the Dominican Giovanni Dominici.“ Two decades earlier, Santo Spirito’s su- 
periors had felt the need to include Maffei’s defense of docta pietas in a com- 
pendium in support of their convent and its humanist sensibility.!4” Filippino’s 
painting reasserts this Santo Spirito tradition, arguing for the display of or- 
nament, classical topoi, and metaphorical argument as legitimate rhetorical 
strategies in the teaching of Christian values. 


6 Charity and the Nerli Marriage 


In imitation of Saint Martin, Tanai and his double, the Nerli father in the family 
vignette, play within Filippino’s painting a role whose defining character is car- 
itas. Renaissance portraiture, it has been widely recognized, involved the delib- 
erate construction of social identity. Tanai was a wealthy patrician who moved 


143 De Voragine, Golden Legend, 1 334-36. 

144 The prominence of the Disputation of Saint Catherine among Pinturicchio’s frescoes in 
the Vatican Sala dei Santi suggests that, in that case as well, the Saint’s use of theologica 
poetica may have provided support for the proto-Christian Egyptian mythologies in the 
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in elite Florentine circles, played a significant role in his city’s political affairs, 
and was described by Parenti as an astute political operator.!48 Why would 
such a man exhibit himself, in the most important church of the Oltrarno, as 
a Christian husband and father? Writing about Nanna’s presence in the altar- 
piece, Nelson argued, in essence, that she had been included as a signifier of 
the Nerli lineage.!49 Concern with lineage in fifteenth-century Florence is one 
important aspect of that culture’s broader preoccupation with marriage and 
family, a preoccupation that—financial issues aside—included the demands 
imposed by familial ancestry, the strains of integrating a bride into the groom's 
household, and powerful expectations, not only that sons would be born, but 
that bonds of loyalty would be created among family members. 

One factor governing Tanai’s self-presentation at Santo Spirito is the rela- 
tionship between the Nerli and their parentade, the Capponi. Contemporary 
studies of marriage in Renaissance Florence have described that institution as 
deeply patrilineal and exclusive of the bride’s family to the detriment of the 
bride’s status.!5° On the other hand, Anthony Molho and others have noted 
a high degree of intermarriage among members of the Florentine ruling elite 
and, correspondingly, a commonality of values, interests and mores, as well as 
preexisting ties of amity among families linked by marriage.!! It is very much 
as a part of a shared social and cultural milieu that the Nerli-Capponi marriage 
took place. Both familieswere neighborswith deep roots in the Oltrarno district; 
both were wealthy. The Capponi were socially and politically prominent, while 
the Nerli belonged to one of the great magnate families of fourteenth-century 
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FIGURE 6.10 Neri di Bicci, Santa Felicita and her Seven Sons, 1463, Santa Felicita, Florence 
PHOTO: SAILKO 


Florence. It seems likely that the social parity of the families, as well as their 
common political stance in support of the new republic, encouraged a sub- 
stantial alliance. 

Tanai purchased his chapel at Santo Spirito in Capponi territory, acting as a 
Capponi relative. The purchase, along with his participation in the opera was a 
benefit conferred upon the Capponi, who, as longtime patrons of Santo Spirito, 
likely encouraged wealthy and prominent associates to buy chapels in the new 
church. At the same time, the Capponi may have facilitated Tanai’s acquisition 
of a chapel in a prestigious location within the church and his participation 
in an opera, whose stature can be gauged by the fact that Lorenzo de’ Medici 
himself became a member in 1490. What took place between the two families 
was likely a mutually beneficial exchange in which honor and friendship, as 
much as chapels and altarpieces, were the crucial media.152 
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The altarpiece commissioned from Filippino reflects this familial context. 
Respect displayed towards Nanna and favorable acknowledgment of the fam- 
ily life that Tanai shared with Nanna redounded to the honor of her family 
of origin. Tanai’s unusual decision—at least at Santo Spirito —to place the 
Capponi arms on the predella below Nanna’s portrait is a gesture of respect 
towards the Capponi. We may also legitimately assume that Nanna saw her 
own identity as interwoven with that of her family of origin. Respect shown to 
the Capponi by her husband was, as well, respect shown to her. Indeed, Tanai’s 
displays of charitable feeling in the painting are sufficiently personalized to 
suggest that they were intended to redound to Nanna, as well as to her power- 
ful and prominent family. 

Just as important, surely, were the unusual circumstances of the Nerli mar- 
riage: its duration, a remarkable fifty-three years, and the astonishing number 
of adult children it produced, nine boys and six girls, fifteen in all. In a soci- 
ety in which the continuation of the male line was of paramount importance 
and in which childhood mortality was rife, this marriage must have seemed 
extraordinarily—perhaps miraculously—successful. The status conferred 
upon Tanai by his large number of sons is suggested by Guicciardini, who de- 
scribes him as “a noble man and very rich and powerful because of the number 
of his children.”53 That Tanai was highly appreciative of his wife’s contribution 
to his good fortune is indicated by his 1463 commission from Neri di Bicci of 
an altarpiece, Santa Felicita and her Seven Sons, for a chapel in the Oltrarno 
church of Santa Felicita (fig. 6.10). The subject matter, Santa Felicita enthroned 
and surrounded by her seven sons, was appropriate to its venue. Still, it is cer- 
tainly more than a coincidence that at the time of the commission Tanai and 
Nanna had, indeed, seven sons, the last one, Jacopo, born in 1461. Di Bicci’s 
seven sons stand in diverse poses and exhibit marked differences in age and 
appearance. This careful and lively treatment of the sons—in addition to the 
coincidence of dates—strongly suggests that Tanai wished, through this com- 
mission, to memorialize his sons, to honor their mother, and to give thanks to 
God for their continuing survival.!54 

Contemporary scholarship has taught us much about the difficult eco- 
nomic and social realities of Florentine marriage, yet, in spite—or perhaps 
because—of this new awareness, it has been difficult to grasp how the city’s 
ruling-class culture defined the values that should govern the personal bonds 


153 Guicciardini, “Storie Florentine,’ 41. 
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between husband and wife.!55 While the dowry owed by the bride’s family was 
a matter of hard-headed finance, the nuptial gifts expected of the Florentine 
groom have been described as “fostering interpersonal bonds between bride 
and bridegroom.”!56 That marital bonds were sometimes valued is evident, for 
instance, from the décor of the Sassetti tombs at Santa Trinita—the youth- 
ful portrait of the patrons on Francesco’s tomb and the happily coupled 
Nereids and Tritons on Nera’s—and by Francesco’s references to his wife in his 
‘Memorandum of my Last Wishes,” written to his sons: 


To ... your mother accord the reverence that I would show if I were alive; 
she is, as you are aware, a woman worthy of great praise. She has been a 
sweet and gentle companion to me, and I have loved and cherished her 
as much as my own life.15” 


Francesco and Tanai’s highly positive references to their wives in the décor of 
their chapels suggests that in the late fifteenth century an idealized narrative 
of marital happiness, certainly beneficial to social relations among intermar- 
ried families, may have gained currency among the Florentine elite. 

In the Nerli altarpiece, these marital bonds are very specifically inscribed 
within the broader spirituality of Christian caritas, which may have served 
to infuse marital connections with a warmth and freedom often absent from 
the relations of negotiated exchange prevailing within Florentine society as 
a whole.!58 Dale Kent has written of the role played by Christian love in set- 
ting norms for and defining the nature of friendship.!59 In something of the 
same spirit, Sassetti, in the letter quoted above, entreated his sons to live in 
“amore et carita” and show towards each other “la vostra carita et benevolenza 


155 Matteo Palmieri, writing in the 1430s, pitched his argument for common customs be- 
tween husband and wife, in terms of their attaining a “perfecto amore.” Palmieri, Vita 
civile, ed. Gino Belloni (Florence: Sansoni, 1982), 156, 157, 161. 

156 Julius Kirshner, “Li Emergenti Bisogni Matrimoniali in Renaissance Florence,” in Society 
and Individual, ed. Connell. 

157 Aby Warburg, “Francesco Sassetti’s Last Injunction,” 239. Borsook and Offerhaus, 
Francesco Sassetti, 26. Lisabetta Sassetti, in her first marriage, had wed Tanai’s son 
Giovanni Battista. Given these family ties, Nelson suggested that the inclusion of Nera’s 
portrait in the Sassetti Chapel may have encouraged Tanai to include Nanna in his Santo 
Spirito altarpiece. Nelson, “La posizione dei rittrati,” 462. 

158 In somewhat similar terms, Klapisch-Zuber talks of “the exchange of free favors ... be- 
tween ‘friends,” noting that “in a society in which every penny was counted—amore in- 
troduced a certain freedom of action.’ Klapisch-Zuber, Women, Family, and Ritual, 89. 

159 Dale Kent notes Augustine’s pronouncement in The Confessions, IV, 4, 7, 96: “There is no 
friendship unless you weld it between souls that cleave together through that charity 
which is shed in our hearts by the Holy Spirit.” Dale Kent, Friendship, 93. 
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fraternale.”!50° The foregrounding of familial charity in the Nerli altarpiece sug- 
gests as well that Tanai’s self-presentation as Christian father and husband 
was also prescriptive and aimed at his extensive progeny. Whether or not the 
figures in the domestic vignette depict a younger Tanai and Nanna or one of 
Tanai’s sons, the Nerli husband in the loggia and the Nerli father in the court- 
yard function as models for the benefit of future descendants, of the feelings 
and practices that lead to sustained familial bonds and ultimate familial honor. 


In Filippino’s painting, the monastic meditational ductus is broadened into 
a geography of contending value-laden territories, which provide the setting 
for an extended discourse on Christian love—the perfect love of Christ, the 
love of Saint Martin, and the familial love of the blessed pilgrim in the City of 
Man. Once again, elements of a traditional iconography of medieval origin, 
the Charity of Saint Martin, are manipulated to provide material for a discur- 
sive meditative practice along Augustinian lines. The altarpiece’s astonishing 
pictorial abundance testifies to the virtuosity and passionate engagement of 
the artist who succeeded in integrating the influences of the Nerli with that of 
Santo Spirito’s masters of theology by means of comprehensive Augustinian 
invenzione: the geography portrayed in his altarpiece is ruled by Augustinian 
coordinates of space and time, while Saint Martin of Tours, the Oratory of the 
Buonomini, and the Nerli themselves occupy starring roles as practitioners of 
Augustinian caritas. The evident involvement of the Nerli in the particulars of 
the painting argues against the views expressed by Charles Hope and others 
that lay patrons were likely to reject efforts to portray theological issues in the 
altarpieces that they commissioned.!61 The painting goes beyond expressing 
the weight of the patrons’ concerns related to personal salvation; it fashions 
familial identity and asserts familial honor “in Christ” and thus on the founda- 
tion of Christian caritas whose portrayal is the painting’s principal objective. 

Indeed, the friars themselves, as Augustine’s Rule required, must have hoped 
that the caritas claimed by the Nerli ruled their convent and governed the so- 
cial relations among them, so that they might indeed “have one soul and one 
heart centered on God.”!62 The dove of the Holy Spirit flying in the Nerli altar- 
piece loggia surely testifies, not only to Santo Spirito’s claim to be a gateway to 
the City of God, but also to the authoritative presence among the friars of the 
charity that “is poured into men’s hearts through the Holy Spirit.”163 


160 Warburg, “Francesco Sassetti’s Last Injunction,” 235. 

161 Hope, “Altarpieces and the Requirements of Patrons”; see Introduction, n. 15 and accom- 
panying text. 

162 “Rule of Saint Augustine,” 1.2 in Augustine, Monastic Rules, 112. 

163 Romans 5:5. 


CHAPTER 7 


Faith and the Mirror of God: Agnolo del Mazziere’s 
The Holy Trinity with Saints Mary Magdalen and 
Catherine of Alexandria 


Agnolo del Mazziere’s The Holy Trinity with Saints Mary Magdalen and Catherine 
of Alexandria (fig. 7.1), a particularly distinguished and refined work by that 
artist, is situated in the chapel purchased by Matteo Corbinelli to the left of 
his Communion chapel. As mentioned earlier, the altarpiece has aspects of a 
memory-site, a fulcrum for multiple manifestations of the old church’s contin- 
ued presence within the new church’s choir. Matteo’s chapel in the old church 
almost certainly housed Brunelleschi’s lost statue of the penitent Magdalen, 
whose painted substitute appears in Agnolo’s altarpiece to the right of the cen- 
tral Trinity image. Moreover, given the dedication of the Augustinians’ church 
to the Holy Spirit and the association of the Trinity with Saint Augustine, the 
old church would have very likely housed an image of the Trinity, whose stan- 
dard form in the Renaissance was that of the throne of grace. 

Agnolo’s painting revolves around the figure of Christ crucified—a 
component of the throne of grace at the center of the composition— 
contemplated by Saints Mary Magdalen and Catherine of Alexandria in 
the immediate foreground. Beyond this Crucifixion scene, the terrain drops 
abruptly down to a deeply recessed valley flooded with dawn light. A work of 
the late 1490s if not the early 1500s, the panel is located among the uniform and 
highly symmetrical conversazioni painted in the 1480s by Rosselli and the del 
Mazziere brothers for the Corbinelli and Ubertini chapels of the left arm. The 
altarpiece’s composition is itself highly symmetrical and recalls those earlier 
works, two of which the painter executed in collaboration with his brother. At 
the same time, the painting’s pictorial density and its dual emphasis on imme- 
diate foreground and distant background link it to the other meditative altar- 
pieces displayed in the choir. 

Anna Padoa Rizzo, in a 1988 article, was responsible for relating the three 
altarpieces in the left arm of the Santo Spirito choir, the Trinity among them, 
to the brothers Donnino and Agnolo di Domenico del Mazziere.! The talent 


1 Padoa Rizzo, “Agnolo di Donnino: Nuovi documenti, le fonti e la possibile identificazione con 
il ‘Maestro di Santo Spirito,” Rivista d'arte 40 (1988); “Indagini sulle botteghe di pittura del 
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FIGURE 7.1 Agnolo del Mazziere, The Holy Trinity with Saints Mary Magdalen and Catherine of 
Alexandria, 1495-1502, Santo Spirito, Florence 
PHOTO: SCALA /ART RESOURCE, NY 
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of the younger brother, Agnolo, was recognized in Florentine artistic circles. 
According to Vasari, he was a passionate and prolific draughtsman, an early col- 
laborator of Michelangelo at the Sistine Chapel, and a close friend of Cosimo 
Rosselli.2 Padoa Rizzo was able to distinguish different levels of proficiency 
and expressive power in previous fresco work executed by the brothers. She 
tentatively concludes from this, as well as from the relative oblivion to which 
posterity consigned the older Donnino, that any unevenness in quality within 
the del Mazzieres’ works—for instance in the Corbinelli and Ubertini conver- 
sazioni in Santo Spirito’s left arm—was due to a collaboration in which one 
brother was more skilled and innovative than the other.* 

On the subject of the Trinity, Padoa Rizzo attributes the head of Christ to 
Agnolo, while Capretti notes the painting’s “high quality” and its “notable 
modernization” compared to the earlier works that surround it.5 Agnolo’s 
Saint Catherine is depicted in the round, an effect emphasized by the crimson 
mantle that swells at her hips and molds one leg and thigh, with a touch of 
Michelangelo's grandeur. The head and body of Christ, exquisitely worked in 
light and shadow, and the varied faces of the cherubim retain a freshness that 
speaks of Agnolo’s capacities as a draughtsman as described by Vasari.® Finally, 
the panel exhibits an overall surface delicacy and rhythmic consistency, which 
support the view that one artist was responsible for its execution. The wavelets 
of Mary Magdalen’s hair are consonant with the gilt speckles of Catherine’s 
sleeve and the tracery of folds in Christ’s loincloth. 


‘400 in Toscana. Il Maestro di Santo Spirito e I Del Mazziere: una conferma,” Erba d'Arno 46 
(1991): 58; “Biographical Entry on Agnolo and Donnino del Mazziere,’ in Maestri e botteghe: 
Pittura a Firenze alla fine del Quattrocento, exhibition catalogue, ed. Mina Gregori (Milan: 
Silvana Editoriale, 1992), 114, 123, 218. 

2 Vasari names Agnolo as the source of the frontispiece heads for his lives of Cosimo Rosselli 
and of the sculptor Benedetto da Rovezzano, Vasari, Lives of the Painters, 2:499, 666, 795; 
Agnolo was also praised as a painter of frescoes in a 1508 letter by Granacci to Michelangelo, 
Padoa Rizzo, “Agnolo di Donnino, 126. 

3 Padoa Rizzo, “Agnolo di Donnino, 147. 

4 Ibid., 157. Barbara Deimling, “Provenienz und Auftraggeber eines Gemaldes von der hand 
des Meisters von Santo Spirito, Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz 36 
(1992); Catherine Monbeig Goguel, “A propos des dessins du ‘Maitre de la Femme Voilée as- 
sise du Louvre: Reflexion methodologique en faveur du ‘Maitre de Santo Spirito’ (Agnolo et 
ou Donnino di Domenico del Mazziere?)” in Florentine Drawings at the Time of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, a Villa Spelman Colloquia, 4 (Bologna: Nuova Alfa Editoriale, 1994); Capretti, “La 
pinacoteca sacra,” 243. 

5 Padoa Rizzo, “Agnolo di Donnino,’157; Capretti, Building Complex, 43. 

6 Among the works that Padoa Rizzo assigned to Agnolo are fragments from a Madonna and 
Child Enthroned with Saints Leonard, James, Bartholomew, and Julian, now in Avignon. The 
triangular head of Saint James with its prominent cheekbones, wide curvaceous mouth and 
curled tendrils of hair resembles that of the Trinity altarpiece Christ. 
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Capretti places Agnolo’s altarpiece in the late 1490s. His descriptive and 
refined manner, allied to a sophisticated naturalism, has affinities with the 
late Quattrocento and early Cinquecento decorative style, exemplified by 
Pinturicchio’s 1502-8 frescoes for the Piccolomini Library in Siena Cathedral.” 
Decorative features of the predella also suggest a date in the last years of the 
fifteenth century or the first years of the sixteenth. The panels of the predella 
are separated by three-dimensional gilt pedestals and the two pairs of plump 
putti that prop up the Corbinelli arms stand in exaggerated contrapposto, arms 
raised and heads twisting back with Cinquecento panache.® 


1 The Altarpiece 


The fundamentals of Agnolo’s composition owe a good deal to Piero di 
Cosimo's Visitation: foreground saints placed very close to the picture plane— 
seated in the Visitation, kneeling in the Trinity—symmetrical elevations be- 
hind each of them, and an abrupt topographical drop from foreground plateau 
to background valley. Like the Visitation, the Trinity is a hybrid composition, 
a depiction of two saints in contemplation of the Crucifixion in the form of a 
sacra conversazione. The painting’s symmetry is pronounced: while the image 
of the Trinity underscores the panel’s central axis, the two saints kneel in virtu- 
ally identical positions and the escarpments behind them bear matching trees 
and are backed by low hills. Although the landscape foreground, a flowering 
meadow that is also the hill of Golgotha, does not describe an extension of 
Santo Spirito’s choir space, its extreme foregrounding and the strong figural 
presence of Christ and the two saints refer us to the Santo Spirito format with 
its emphasis on compositional clarity and on the projection of the holy as im- 
mediate presence. 

The skull and bones of Adam are foregrounded at the bottom edge of the 
painting, the liminal place in which—as in the Bardi altarpiece—fictive space 
and actual place easily converge, so that the impact of their presence is power- 
fully reinforced. Located at the level of the viewer's gaze, they obtrude forcibly 
into his or her domain. Similarly, the upper body of Christ, the muscles of his 
left arm and pectoral sharply delineated by shadow, appears inclined forward, 
so that it seems to lean towards the contemplating viewer and even threatens 
to emerge from the picture. The intrusive proximity of these images, which 


7 Wohl, Aesthetics of Renaissance Art, 115, 122; Patricia Fortini Brown, Venetian Narrative 
Painting in the Age of Carpaccio (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1988), 99. 

8 Similar gilt pedestals subdivide the predella of Raffaellino del Garbo’s 1502 Madonna and 
Child with Saints at Santa Maria degli Angeli in Siena. 
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together encapsulate the Christian economy of salvation, creates its own ef- 
fect of immediacy and highlights the importance of Eucharistic themes to the 
painting’s freight of meaning. 

Agnolo’s del Mazziere’s sophistication and ambition are apparent in his 
deeply receding background, with its effects of mist and sunlight, his individu- 
alized physiognomies, and the delicate modelling of his figure of Christ. The 
painter’s mimetic achievements here coexist with a painstaking attention to 
decorative surface effects, including a lavish but discriminating application of 
gilding. Along the same lines, the altar's paliotto, adorned with the figure of the 
Magdalen in a patterned gold tondo against a gold and maroon field, aroused 
the admiration of Markowsky for its exquisite execution.? 

More complex than at first appears, the altarpiece presents us with a depic- 
tion of the Trinity in the standard form of the throne of grace a signifier of the 
economy of human salvation accomplished through the trinitarian persons 
and of theophany—the visible apparition of the divine. This hybrid subject 
reflects the altarpiece’s dual form as image of the Trinity and sacra conver- 
sazione. While the painting’s Eucharistic features are pronounced, its descrip- 
tive qualities and emphasis on surface ornament raise the issue of visuality in 
relation to the visibility and accessibility of God. A compelling visual object, 
the altarpiece confronts the beholder with the option—and sometimes the 
requirement—of not seeing in order to see better. Its play of deconstructed 
visions and concealed images is reminiscent of certain medieval pictorial 
engagements with the Trinity, in the trinitarian miniatures of the Rothschild 
Canticles, for instance.!° Thanks to the performative example of the painting’s 
foreground saints, the beholder is led to an elevated understanding of the im- 
plications of faith and of the profound work of reformation through love im- 
plied in the act of contemplation. 


2 The Trinity as Throne of Grace 


A composite of a Crucifixion and a Majestas Domini or Christ in Glory, the 
image of the throne of grace most likely originated in twelfth-century Belgium 
and remained current in Italy throughout the fifteenth century." Seated within 


9 Markowsky, “Eine Gruppe bemilter Paliotti,” 124. 

10 McGinn, “Theologians as Trinitarian Iconographers,” in The Mind's Eye, eds. Hamburger 
and Bouché, 199-202; Hamburger, The Rothschild Canticles: Art and Mysticism in Flanders 
and the Rhineland circa 1300 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990). 

11 Joachim of Fiore, Liber Figurarum, Oxford, Corpus Christi College, MS 255a, fol. 7v, 
McGinn, “Theologians as Trinitarian Iconographers,” in The Mind’s Eye, eds. Hamburger 
and Bouché, fig. 5; Herrad of Landsberg, Hortus Deliciarum, c. 8; Die Heilige Dreifaltigkeit 
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a celestial mandorla, the Father holds the arms of the cross that supports Christ 
while the dove of the Holy Spirit, who proceeds from both the Father and the 
Son, flies between their heads. Most Quattrocento Florentine depictions of the 
Trinity take the form of the throne of grace, among them Masaccio’s c. 1424 The 
Trinity with Mary, Saint John the Evangelist, and Donors at Santa Maria Novella 
(fig. 7.2) and Botticelli's Holy Trinity with Saints Mary Magdalen and John the 
Baptist and Tobias and Raphael (La Pala delle Convertite) (fig. 7.3) painted for 
the high altar of Sant’Elisabetta delle Convertite, a nunnery church under the 
aegis of the Santo Spirito. 

The throne of grace’s display of the Father and the Spirit supporting the 
Crucifixion suggest the dual notions of a theophany and an act of divine mercy. 
These accord with Old Testament references to a seat from which a merciful 
God renders judgment: “And a throne shall be prepared in mercy, and one shall 
sit upon it in truth in the tabernacle of David, judging and seeking judgment” 
(Isa. 16:5). The throne of mercy, upon which God appears and speaks to Moses, 
is specifically identified with the cover of the Ark of the Covenant, the kaporet, 
translated as propitiatorium in the vulgate.!2 In Leviticus 16:14-16, the propitia- 
tory is further connected with the notion of a collective sin expiated through 
sacrifice: following the punishment of the sons of the high priest Aaron, God 
requires Aaron to sprinkle the kaporet with the blood of sacrificed animals in 
expiation of the sins of the “children of Israel.” Finally, in Romans 3:23-25, Paul 
links this place of merciful judgment to Christ’s sacrifice on the cross, endow- 
ing Christ himself with the title of propitiatory: “For all have sinned, and do 
need the glory of God. Being justified freely by his grace, through the redemp- 
tion, that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath proposed to be a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood ...” 

The clustered typological links between the kaporet, the locus of redemp- 
tion, and the Crucifixion are evident in a window in the Saint Peregrinus chapel 
in the mid-twelfth-century Cathedral of Saint Denis outside Paris: the window 
displays God the Father resting a crucifix before him on an altar, described as 
the Ark of the Covenant by an inscription at the base of the image.!? Similarly, 


by Wolfgang Braunfels (Diisseldorf: L. Schwann, 1954), 24; Otto von Simson, “Uber die 
Bedeutung von Masaccios Trinitatsfresko in Santa Maria Novella,” Jahrbuch der Berliner 
Museen 8 (1966): 125; Sara Jane Pearman, “The Iconographic Development of the 
Cruciform Throne of Grace from the Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century,’ PhD diss., Case 
Western Reserve University, 1974, 14. 

12 Rona Goffen, “Masaccio’s Trinity and the Letter to the Hebrews,’ in Masaccio’s Trinity, 
ed. Rona Goffen (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 44; Braunfels, Heilige 
Dreifaltigkeit, XXXV. 

13 “On the Ark of the Covenant is established the altar with the Cross of Christ; Here Life 
wishes to die under a greater covenant.” Pearman, “Iconographic Development,” 12. A 
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FIGURE 7.2 Masaccio, The Trinity with Mary, Saint John the Evangelist, and 
Donors, c. 1424, Santa Maria Novella, Florence 
PHOTO: SCALA /ART RESOURCE, NY 


Masaccio’s Trinity at Santa Maria Novella (fig. 7.2), set within a barrel-vaulted 
chamber, includes a large “box-like structure” that has been identified as the 
Ark of the Covenant.!* God stands upon this structure’s blood red cover, the 
kaporet. Masaccio’s chamber is thus the Holy of Holies, or its New Testament 
antitype, described by Paul in Hebrews 9:11-12, the “greater and more perfect 
tabernacle,’ entered by Christ “by his own blood ... having obtained eternal 


somewhat later version of the same image in a window of the Church of the Sainte Trinité 
at Vendome includes the dove of the Holy Spirit omitted at Saint Denis. 

14 Shearman, Only Connect, 64. John F. Moffitt, Painterly Perspective and Piety: Religious Uses 
of the Vanishing Point, from the 15th to the 18th Century (Jefferson, NC: McFarland, 2008). 
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redemption.” Saint Bonaventure concludes his influential guide to medita- 
tive praxis, the 1259 Itinerarium mentis in Deum with the soul's vision of the 
throne of grace “the Mercy-seat above the Ark of God, between the cheru- 
bim ...”!6 In this interpretation, the crucified Christ is himself the propriatory 
on which God appears to absolve the sins of mankind. The image of the throne 
of grace, in which the Father appears holding out the crucified Christ, asserts a 
similar identification of Christ on the Cross and the seat of divine mercy. 

The typological history of the throne of grace, still resonant in the 
Quattrocento, as Masaccio’s Trinity makes clear, may be relevant to the appear- 
ance of Agnolo’s altarpiece. The décor of the Holy of Holies, as prescribed by 
God in Exodus 25:18-20, required that the Ark and the kaporet be made of or 
overlaid with gold “within and without,” while the two cherubim that deco- 
rated the kaporet were to be fashioned of “beaten gold.”!” We noted earlier the 
pervasive and old-fashioned use of gilt and golden hues in the décor of the 
Magdalen chapel. The painting’s gilt passages complement the golden light 
that flows through the painting, flooding the sky and saturating with a hon- 
eyed hue the crucified Christ—the Christian propitiatory itself. These effects 
may be intended to allude to the gold-drenched chamber of the Old Testament 
Holy of Holies. 

The sacrificial typology of the kaporet is particularly appropriate to the 
chapel’s location adjacent to the Communion chapel, which shelters Christ’s 
sacrificed body. The intent of Agnolo’s advisors may have been to bring both 
chapels together conceptually by means of an overarching Old Testament fig- 
ura worthy of meditational scrutiny: in the Temple's first tabernacle, the high 
priest performed sacrifices upon an altar of brass. He could then enter the Holy 
of Holies where God appeared between “the cherubim of Glory overshadowing 
the propitiatory” (Heb. 9:5). In Hebrews 9:1-12, Paul transferred that sequence 
to Christ: “But Christ ... by his own blood, entered once into the holies, hav- 
ing obtained eternal redemption.” Santo Spirito’s Communion chapel, amply 
decorated with Eucharistic images, refers to the self-sacrifice accomplished by 
Christ in the first tabernacle. The adjacent space of the Trinity chapel, display- 
ing its image of the throne of grace, could then play the role of Holy of Holies 
in which the triune God is revealed on the propitiatory “of the purest gold” 
between the cherubim of “beaten gold,’ holding up the sacrificed Son, sign of 


15 Goffen, “Masaccio’s Trinity,” 43-64. 

16 Bonaventure di Bonaregio, Itinerarium mentis in Deum, Opera Omnia, ed. studio et cura 
partum Collegii a S. Bonavenura ad plurimus codices mss. emendata, anecdotes aucta, pro- 
legomenos scholiss boutique illustrate (Quaracchi: College of S. Bonaventure, 1901), V, 7.1, 
312; Pearman, “Iconographic Development,’ 32. 

17 Exod.2511,17-18; 37:1, 6-7. 
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his mercy. The gold saturating the Trinity and its paliotto may have thus set the 
stage for a meditational exercise grounded in the typology of the Ark of the 
Covenant: the sacrifice commemorated in the Communion chapel on the right 
ensures the redemptive mercy proclaimed on the left by the throne of grace 
imaged in Agnolo’s altarpiece. 


21 The Throne of Grace as Economic Image 
The meditative exercise described above privileges the redemptive agency of 
the Trinity, a posture appropriate to the foregrounding of the crucified Christ 
within the throne of grace and one rooted in the liturgical context of the early 
trinitarian cult.!® The formal keystone of the throne of grace was the Father's 
act of holding up and extending out the crucifix, a gesture that interlocked the 
figures of Father and Son, injected into the image a quasi-naturalistic intima- 
tion of physical necessity, and conveyed majesty and pathos.!9 The role of the 
crucified Christ as the propitiatory, the instrument of divine forgiveness, indi- 
cates that Christ’s role in the economy of salvation was central to the throne 
of grace’s reception. Accordingly, the image may be described as inherently 
“economic,” a term used by theologians to refer to the Trinity in terms of its 
involvement—or the involvement of each of its three persons—in the history 
of mankind.?° 

The theme of redemptive sacrifice appears to be very much the point in 
representations of the throne of grace throughout the medieval and early 
Renaissance periods. In Books of Hours, supplicant patrons are often intro- 
duced into the image.” One such miniature from the 1201-08 Saint Elizabeth 
Psalter features the psalter’s patron Landgraf Hermann 1 von Thuringen and 
his wife Sofia on their knees below an immense throne of grace; while his 
hands are joined in prayer, hers are parted in a gesture of entreaty. Von Simson 


18 Schiller, Ikonographie der christlichen Kunst, 2:122-23, figs. 12-16; Braunfels, Heilige 
Dreifaltigkeit, XXXVIII. 

19 The Father’s reception of the dead Christ and his gesture of extending him out for our 
contemplation corresponded to the sacramental offering accomplished during the Mass, 
as well as to the liturgical text of the “Te igitur clementissime pater” The first few lines of 
the Te igitur translate: “We therefore most merciful Father suppliantly request and beg 
you through Jesus Christ your Son and our Lord to consider accepted and to bless these 
gifts, these offerings, these holy unimpaired sacrifices.” Braunfels, Heilige Dreifaltigkeit, 
XXXVII; Schiller, Ikonographie der christlichen Kunst 2:123-24; Pearman, “Iconographic 
Development,” 9-10; Goffen, “Letter to the Hebrews,’ 57; Lello Jacobone, “Mysterium 
Trinitatis: Dogma e iconografia nell'Italia Medievale,” Arte Christiana 85 (1997): 52. 

20 Roger E. Olson and Christopher A. Hall, The Trinity (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 
2002), 3. 

21 Von Simson, “Uber die Bedeutung,” 130. 
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described such depictions in terms of an imaginary “dialogue” between the 
beholder—the viewer within the image as well as the viewer without—and 
the triune God.?? The figure of the crucified Son plays the role of intercessor in 
this dialogue, creating an intimate bond between the deity and the individual 
supplicant.23 

At Santo Spirito, as we saw, the location of the altarpiece in the chapel ad- 
joining the sacramental altar underscores its Eucharistic focus.24 Moreover, 
Agnolo foregrounds and intensifies the details of the Crucifixion. The skull ap- 
pears to have been propped up against the lower frame so that it seems that we 
should be able to touch it, while the salvific blood from the wounds at Christ’s 
forehead, side and feet glows bright scarlet against the gold flesh, and runs 
down, staining the wood of the cross, to the skull below. Interestingly, Agnolo’s 
Trinity and Botticelli’s Pala delle Convertite (fig. 7.3), commissions under the 
control of Santo Spirito’s friars, both replace the impassivity almost invariably 
given to the Father with an expression of sorrow. The effect is compounded 
in the Trinity, in which the artist has rejected the facial regularity commonly 
given to the Father in favor of individualized features. The specificity of the 
Father’s face in which pain contends with the strain of enforced composure 
and old age and the direction of his gaze out at the viewer as if in fierce appeal 
are clearly intended to provoke a flow of intimate communication between 
that figure and its viewers, along the lines of von Simson’s “dialogue.”25 

The strong affective current that dominated the spirituality of the 
Augustinian Hermits may have prompted them to portray the joint suffering 
of Father and Son—an aspect of their fundamental unity. The resonant af- 
finities between the Father’s gesture of exhibiting or handing over the cross to 


22 Ibid., 131. 

23 The pathos of the relationship between Father and Son depicted by the throne of grace 
was noted by Bishop Sicard of Cremona (1160-1215): “In some [mass] books the majesty 
of the Father and the cross of the crucifix are portrayed so that it is almost as if we see at 
present the one we are calling to, and the Passion which is depicted imprints itself on the 
eyes of the heart.’ Sicard of Cremona, Mistrale seu de officiis ecclesiasticis summa liber II, 
Pat. Lat. 213, 124 C, cited in Belting, The Image and Its Public in the Middle Ages: Form and 
Function of Early Paintings of the Passion, trans., Mark Bartusis and Raymond Meyer (New 
Rochelle, NY: Aristide D. Caratzas, 1981), 6. 

24  Borsook, The Mural Painters of Tuscany: From Cimabue to Andrea del Sarto, rev. 2nd ed. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1980), 58, 62 n. 23. 

25 Verdon has suggested that the relationship between the throne of grace and its viewer 
may be understood as one of mutual affective exchange, in which the beholder absorbs 
the sorrows of the Trinitarian “family,” while the deity acknowledges the viewer in light of 
the redemption effectuated by Christ. Verdon, “L'amore, la famiglia e la città: La Trinità di 
Masaccio in contesto, in La Trinità di Masaccio: Arte e teologia, eds. Severino Dianich and 
Timothy Verdon (Bologna: Edizione Dehoniane, 2004). 
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FIGURE 7.3 Sandro Botticelli, The Holy Trinity with Saints Mary 
Magdalene and John the Baptist and Tobias and 
Raphael (La Pala delle Convertite), c. 1494, London. 
Courtauld Gallery 


mankind, the direction of his gaze out towards the beholder, and his expres- 
sion of deep sadness find their scriptural counterpart in John 3:16: “For God so 
loved the world, as to give his only begotten Son; that whosoever believeth in 
him, may not perish, but may have life everlasting.” In the Trinity, the illumi- 
nated landscape deployed beneath the throne of grace brings the notion of 
God's love for his creation compellingly to mind for the viewer. 


3 The Saints in Contemplation 


3.1 Saint Mary Magdalen 

Agnolo’s Trinity places the figure of the Magdalen, the chapel’s dedicatee, to 
the Trinity’s right as its principal devotee and witness. Widely venerated in the 
fifteenth century, Mary Magdalen was believed to have been an intimate of 
the living Christ, a repentant sinner forgiven by the Lord, and—particularly 
in mendicant circles—a paradigm of anachoresis, the eremitic retreat to the 
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contemplative life.?26 The saint’s early vitae claimed that she retired to a cave 
at La Sainte-Baume in the wilderness of Provence where she lived alone for 
thirty years: “There were no streams of water there,” De Voragine tells us, “nor 
the comfort of grass or trees.’2” The Magdalen’s lengthy and arduous penance 
was considered exemplary.2® The Tuscan wooden statuary type of the ascetic 
Magdalen, portrayed in the old Santo Spirito by Brunelleschi and later given 
harrowing life by Donatello embodies this penitential ordeal. Celestial inter- 
ventions during which the saint was raised up and nourished by the sound of 
angels indicate that the fullness of her penitence and the steadfastness of her 
contemplation were rewarded by mystical experiences. Writing in 1488, Saint 
Camilla Battista da Varano, an abbess in the order of the Poor Clares, stated 
that Jesus wanted to make of the Magdalen “a mirror, an example, the standard 
of the blessed contemplative life.”30 

Jansen has argued convincingly that the mendicant orders of the late Middle 
Ages played an important role in cementing the Magdalen’s contemplative life 
and in fostering her cult.3 In Botticelli’s Pala delle Convertite, which graced the 
high altar of Sant'Elisabetta delle Convertite, another penitential Magdalen is 
graced with a vision of Christ crucified (fig. 7.3).32 Supervised by the friars of 
Santo Spirito, this convent was dedicated to reformed prostitutes who vowed 


26 The saint was composed of several different women featured in scripture: Mary of 
Magdala, present at the Crucifixion and the first person to see the risen Christ, a repen- 
tant sinner who tended to Christ at Simon Pharisee’s house, of whom Christ said: “Many 
sins are forgiven her, because she hath loved much” (Luke 7:47-48), and Mary, the sister 
of Martha, who sat at Christ’s feet hearing his “word” while Martha prepared the meal: 
“Mary,” Christ said: “hath chosen the better part” (Luke 10:39-42), Katherine Ludwig 
Jansen, The Making of the Magdalen: Preaching and Popular Devotion in the Later Middle 
Ages (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2000), 32-33. 

27 Ibid., 1, 380. 

28 Jordan of Quedlinburg, Sermon 258, Opus postillarum et sermonum Iordani de Tempore 
(Strasbourg, 1483), cited in Jansen, Making of the Magdalen, 106. 

29 Jansen, Making of the Magdalen, 117. 

30 Beata Camilla Battista da Varano (Clarissa di Camerino), “I dolori mentali di Gesu 
nella sua passion,’ in Opere spirituali, ed. Giacomo Boccanera (Jesi: Scuola Tipografica 
Francescana, 1958), 159, cited in Jansen, Making of the Magdalen, 278. 

31 Jansen, Making of the Magdalen, 15. 

32 Horne, Alessandro Filipepi, 317-18. Yashiro, Sandro Botticelli (London: Medici Society, 
1925), 201, 228; Blume, “Studies in the Religious Paintings,” 16 ff; Lightbown, Botticelli, 
202-207; Carla Fredericke Heussler, Die Trinitàit von Sandro Botticelli in den Londoner 
Courtauld Institute Gallery: Eine Einordnung in das Gesamtwerk (Frankfurt am Main: Peter 
Lang, 1997), 31-37. Rachel North, “The Holy Trinity with Saints John the Baptist, Mary 
Magdalene, Tobias and Raphael by Botticelli and assistants: A Technical Examination for 
Attribution” The Conservator 21 (1997). 
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to embrace a religious life in imitation of Mary Magdalen.33 The parallels and 
distinctions between Botticelli’s Trinity and the later work by Agnolo are in- 
triguing. Botticelli’s barren landscape renders literally De Voragine’s waste- 
land “without grass or trees.” Placing his emaciated Magdalen against the dark 
background of a cliff, Botticelli emphasized the boniness of her features, per- 
petuating the Florentine tradition that focused on the austerity of the saint's 
penitence. 

Del Mazziere’s interpretation, while rooted in the same penitential model, 
underscores the saint’s contemplative aspect. Tilting her face at a three-quarter 
angle, Agnolo avoided a direct confrontation with her gaunt features and al- 
lowed the light to flow over her cheek to play in the ripples of her dark gold 
hair. The saint’s gaze fixed on the Crucifixion and her expression at once ex- 
alted and tender remind us that she was the favorite of Christ who in her mysti- 
cal experiences “felt the ultimate effects of love” as much as they could be felt 
by the living. The saint kneels on soft grass, among clusters of white flowers. 
Behind her, red and white lilies bloom in tall profuse bunches. This “Magdalen 
garden’ illustrates a trope then current in medieval sermons—the transforma- 
tion of the soul by penitence and devotion from a wasteland to a garden of de- 
lights.34 Agnolo’s advisors at Santo Spirito would certainly have been familiar 
with the Botticelli’s altarpiece. On February 9, 1494, prior Niccolo Bichiellini 
certified under the name of “Maestro Nicola da Firenze” the accounts for the 
decoration of Sant’Elisabetta’s high altar.*° This tells us that Agnolo’s altarpiece 
was designed as an alternate representation of the Magdalen in the role of a 
perfected penitent and contemplative whose soul in bloom serves as a model 
for the altarpiece’s beholder. 

Finally, the hill behind the Magdalen—visible under her raised elbow—is 
topped with an isolated building, reduced by distance to a hazy outline. As 
with Saint Anthony Abbot's hermitage in the Capponi Visitation, this large 
and solitary structure, juxtaposed with the Magdalen’s body, would be read 
as a monastic retreat and thus as a reference to eremeticism.86 Like the Saint 


33 Lightbown, Botticelli, 202. Florence’s Sant’ Elisabetta delle Convertite was established 
in 1338 by Santo Spirito’s Compagnia delle Laude in response to the sermons of Simone 
Fidati da Cascia. The Augustinian Hermits encouraged the reform of prostitutes through- 
out Italy and northern Europe and set up convents for those who committed to change 
their lives. 

34 John Decker, “Planting Seeds of Righteousness, Taming the Wilderness of the Soul: 
Geertgen Tot Sint Jans’s St. John in the Wilderness,’ in Image and Imagination, eds. 
Falkenburg, Melion, and Richardson, 314; Jansen, Making of the Magdalen, 242. 

35 Lightbown, Botticelli, 205. 

36  Prosperetti, “Crafting Repose,” 366, and fig. 121. 
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Anthony of the Visitation, the hermit of La Sainte-Baume manifested the friars’ 
eremitic heritage and embodied their contemplative ideal. 


3.2 Saint Catherine of Alexandria 
We previously encountered Saint Catherine as a representative of classical 
learning in the service of faith and as the object of particular veneration by 
the scholarly order of the Augustinian Hermits. A fourth-century princess and 
martyr, Catherine died a virgin despite the temptations offered by her youth, 
beauty, wealth, and the entreaties of the emperor. De Voragine’s popular life of 
Catherine describes the saint as a preacher and scholar.?” By the fifteenth cen- 
tury, however, a contemplative episode had become an accepted component 
of her vita.38 Catherine learned of Christianity from a Hermit who gave her an 
icon of the Virgin and Child, telling her to contemplate the image at length and 
then to ask Mary to display her son. Catherine complied and that night saw the 
Madonna and Child in a dream. Yet Christ kept his back to her, saying that she 
was not sufficiently prepared. Catherine returned to the Hermit who further 
instructed her upon “the Christian mysteries.” The following night, when her 
dream returned, the Christ Child acknowledged her presence and eventually 
agreed to make her his spouse. This episode acquired considerable authority 
and was frequently illustrated. In Donato and Gregorio d’Arezzo’s c. 1330 panel 
Saint Catherine of Alexandria and Twelve Scenes from her Life, four of the twelve 
scenes are dedicated to the saint's religious education under the Hermit and 
to her dream.39 

The narrative of Catherine’s Christian instruction served to supplement the 
saint’s classical learning and to inscribe her martyrdom within a devotional 
practice focused on the contemplation of images. Catherine’s initial failure to 
secure the Child’s approval highlights the protracted nature of the spiritual 
progress required to reach the visio Dei of Catherine’s dream. This modern- 
ization of the saint’s original vita injected an affective current into her piety 
and introduced religious practices followed by the mendicant orders—solitary 
prayer and the meditative contemplation of sacred images. The evolution is 
fully accomplished in del Mazziere’s Catherine, whose whole body rises up to 
meet her ecstatic vision and whose exposed face and neck reflect the honeyed 


37 De Voragine, Golden Legend, 11, 334-341. 

38 Lewis, The Cult of St. Katherine, 9-10. 

39 A fourteenth-century Florentine panel by the Master of the Orcagnesque Misericordia, 
now at the Metropolitan Museum in New York, displays Catherine at prayer before the 
icon, while Mary and the Christ Child approach. Depictions of Catherine’s conversion are 
included as well in Spinello Aretino’s Saint Catherine cycle, a series of frescoes painted c. 
1387 in the Oratorio di Santa Caterina all’Antella in Bagno a Ripoli near Florence. 
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glow of the dawn light. Her wheel, her mantle, and the elevated background 
terrain function as framing curves that amplify and ground the lower part of 
the saint’s body so that she seems to rise up from the settled volumes of her 
drapery as if propelled by a spring. Those features would reappear in Raphael's 
ecstatic Saint Catherine of Alexandria, executed in Florence probably not many 
years later.40 


3.3 Modelling Contemplation 

The vision of Christ received by Mary Magdalen and Catherine testifies to the 
purity of their heart, the depth and power of their relationship with Christ, 
and the perfection of their meditations. The fourteenth-century Augustinian 
spiritual writer, Simone Fidati da Cascia, defined prayer precisely in terms of 
the radical absorption of the senses, the mind, and the heart displayed by both 
saints: 


... An incorporeal operation in the body, the unchanging gaze of the soul 
looking in faith at Him who is all, the eye of the soul looking steadfastly 
upon God... An account of a rational soul before God, an inaudible ad- 
dress striking the ears of God, a sweet cry in the heart, the denial of all 
physical movements while it lasts, the restriction of the senses and of 
every visible creature before God ...4! 


Both women kneel with their bodies upraised—the posture of erectio associ- 
ated with the natural elevation of the human soul towards God4—so that the 
intensity of one figure reinforces that of the other, while the emotional charge 
of their joint devotion is heightened by their proximity to both the crucified 
Christ and the beholder. 

At the same time, much like Saints Nicholas and Anthony of the Visitation, 
the repentant Mary Magdalen—backed by cliffs and a remote hermitage—and 


40 Roger Jones and Nicholas Penny, Raphael (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1983), 
47. The commonalities between the del Mazziere and Raphael Saint Catherines are 
striking. In both cases, the low wide neckline of Catherine's dress and her gathered hair 
reveal the creamy skin of her neck and chest, while her scarlet mantle falls in heavy sup- 
portive curves and drapes a solid thigh. Raphael is believed to have executed his Saint 
Catherine in Florence c. 1507, the year when he would have begun work on The Madonna 
del Baldacchino for the Dei chapel at Santo Spirito and would have had good reason to 
visit the church and to examine its existing décor. 

41 Simone Fidati da Cascia, De Gestis Domini Salvatoris (Basel, 1517), fol. 284v, cited in Mary 
Germaine McNeil, “Simone Fidati and his De Gestis Domini Salvatoris,” PhD Dissertation, 
Catholic University of America, 1950, 133-134. 

42 Edelheit, Ficino, Pico, 221. 
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the scholar and martyr Catherine—flanked by a gentle hill and a distant city— 
embody respectively contemplative eremeticism and the active life of scholar- 
ship and preaching. The Magdalen’s tilted head and her gentle, transported 
expression suggests a state of fulfilled love. Catherine’s face—visible only in 
profil perdu—suggests a fixed, intense concentration, a rapt intentio. We may 
recognize in these attitudes respective embodiments of loving intuition and 
reason fortified by knowledge. This suggests not only the existence of different 
modes of understanding, but also the necessity of both approaches—reason 
and affective intuition, love and knowledge—for an effective contemplative 
practice. This alliance of distinctly portrayed approaches resonates with Saint 
Augustine’s own merging of the rational and the affective and his understand- 
ing of the deity as both Wisdom and Love.43 

Saints Mary Magdalen and Catherine keep their eyes riveted on the figure of 
Christ Crucified. We may assume, that, like the fifteenth-century practitioners 
of meditational devotion, they reflect on the savior’s redemptive sacrifice, his 
love for mankind, and in deliberate detail on his suffering upon the Cross. We 
are not told however whether the saints actually perceive visually the figural 
presence of Christ or whether they grasp that presence with—in Augustine's 
words—“the eye of the heart whereby God may be seen.’ As we saw, the 
saint gives intellective sight—“the intuition of the mind’—the highest rank- 
ing in his influential hierarchy of vision set out in De Genesi xII. As a result, 
the distinction between sensory and spiritual sight in Renaissance art could 
be freighted with moral implications. Kleinbub has shown that Raphael’s 
1516-1520 Transfiguration encouraged its viewer to ascend from a world of 
physical vision to one of true spiritual sight in which the “visionary” could be 
accomplished.45 

Fifteenth century artists sometimes revealed whether a figure’s vision was 
sensory or introspective. One example, discussed by Philippe Morel, is Filippo 
Lippi’s 1447 Vision of Saint Bernard, in which the saint, clearly intent on an inte- 
rior, intellective vision, does not direct his gaze at the Virgin who has appeared 
before him. More typical is Filippino Lippi’s 1480 Vision of Saint Bernard in 


43 Ernst Cassirer interpreted Ficino’s introspective contemplative practice in similar terms, 
as allying mysticism with speculative theology, grounded in rational thought. Cassirer, 
“Ficino’s Place in Intellectual History” Review of Paul O. Kristeller’s The Philosophy of 
Marsilio Ficino, Journal of the History of Ideas 6, 4 (October 1945), 485, 491-493; Edelheit, 
Ficino, Pico, 6. 

44 “Our whole business in this life is to restore to health the eye of the heart whereby God 
may be seen.” Augustine, Sermon 88.5.5, cited in Miles, “The Eye of the Body,” 125. 

45  Kleinbub, “Raphael's ‘Transfiguration’, 376; Vision and the Visionary in Raphael (University 
Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2011). 
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which the saint looks directly up at the Virgin who stands on the other side on 
his writing table.46 Filippino’s painting thus appears to indicate that Bernard 
is “seeing” Mary in a visual sense. At the same time, the saint’s expression 
suggests that he is both physically and psychically overcome by the reality of 
Mary's presence. Del Mazziere’s image is equally ambiguous. The erect and 
angled positions of Mary Magdalen and Catherine saints’ bodies convey that 
they are orienting themselves around a visible object, which could only be the 
Crucifixion. As in the case of Filippino’s Saint Bernard, however, their raised 
bodies and rapt expressions also indicate a consuming interior absorption in 
Christ's reality and presence. 

Augustine’s discussion of the levels of vision in his De Genesi x11 does admit 
of a dual form of seeing, both sensory and intellectual. While he associates 
intellectual intuitive sight primarily with intelligibles, such as love, he also 
applies it to physically observable objects: “... after the eyes have taken their 
object in ... if it is symbolic of something, its meaning is either immediately 
understood by the intellect or sought out; for there can be neither understand- 
ing nor searching except by the functioning of the mind.”4” This analysis con- 
forms to the presentation of Saints Magdalen and Catherine who, as they look 
upon the body of the crucified Christ, appear to experience inwardly the mys- 
tery of its presence and to meditate upon its meaning in the fullness of their 
heart and mind. The intimate association of sensory and intellectual vision 
evoked here, as in Filippino’s Vision of Saint Bernard, tells us that a holy figure’s 
physical viewing of the supernatural can function as a metaphor for that fig- 
ure’s spiritual apprehension of sacred presence.*® 

On the other hand, Agnolo’s two saints show no manifestation whatsoever 
that they are cognizant of the first and third persons of the Trinity made vis- 
ible to the beholder. Indeed, the viewer is specifically cued to note the lack of 
visual connection between the saints’ and the celestial figures by the strips 
of dark cloud that serve as a seat for the Father. As the cloud seat reaches out 
beyond the edge of the mandorla and above the two kneeling saints, it creates 
a dark barrier that blocks visual access to the Father, the Holy Spirit, and the 
mandorla with which they are surrounded. It thus appears that the sensory vi- 
sion which the saints have been granted and to which they respond spiritually 
is limited to that of the Crucifixion. 


46 Morel, “Introduction à la contemplation,” 13-134. 

47 Augustine, Literal Meaning, X11, 6, 186; XII, 11, 191-192. 

48 Similarly, Cody argues that the viewer's physical sight of a supernatural vision can serve 
as a metaphor for spiritual sight. Cody, “Andrea del Sarto’s Disputation,” 24. 
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Botticelli’s earlier Pala delle Convertite (fig. 7.3), which also displays the 
Magdalen andJohn the Baptist as witnesses to a throne of grace Crucifixion, im- 
posed similar—although less explicit—limitations on the vision of the attend- 
ing saints. Infrared photography has shown that the head of Mary Magdalen in 
that painting was originally tilted farther back, a position that would have al- 
lowed her gaze to reach the entire image of the Trinity. The subsequent adjust- 
ment of her posture suggests a specific intention to restrict her vision to that 
of the Crucifixion. The conformity of Botticelli and Agnolo’s Trinity altarpieces 
in this regard tells us that the Santo Spirito studium sought to convey in both 
works that the foreground saints’ supernatural vision was limited to the figure 
of the crucified Christ. 

Just as the saints’ physical perception of Christ implies intellective insight, 
the limitations imposed on their physical perception, may be read as meta- 
phors for restrictions imposed on their spiritual sight. In both physical and 
spiritual terms, the saints are unable to see the Father and the Holy Spirit. They 
cannot do so because, according to Augustine, the vision of God “in his own 
essence”—the vision that Moses himself had requested from the Lord—is not 
available to man in his lifetime.49 Instead the visio Dei “through a direct vision 
and not through a dark image,” belongs to the afterlife.5° Indeed, it is the very 
goal of earthly life and the greatest joy of Heaven, where “the one virtue and 
the whole virtue is to love what you see, and the supreme happiness is to pos- 
sess what you love.”5! These issues remained the subject of scholarship and de- 
bate in Augustinian circles in fifteenth and early sixteenth century Italy. In his 
Commentary on the Sentences of Petrus Lombardus, written in the first decade 
of the Cinquecento, Egidio da Viterbo would reformulate and comment upon 
the saint’s categories of vision in relation to the visio Dei.5? 

The altarpiece’s visible restrictions on the saints’ vision of God together 
with the relatively large size and central location of the Crucifixion within the 
panel speak to the meaning and role of faith within the altarpiece. The saints 


49 Augustine, On the Soul’s Greatness, cited in McGinn, Foundations of Mysticism, 236. In the 
De Trinitate, Augustine draws on Exodus to make the point: “The Lord goes on to say to 
Moses: You cannot see my face and live, for a man shall not see my face and live” (Exod. 
33:20). Augustine, The Trinity, 11, 28, 76. Scholars have argued that the younger Augustine 
did conceive of a vision of the deity, albeit a partial and momentary one, or one confined 
to “some great and incomparable souls.” In The Confessions, he describes two experiences 
that involve brief transcendent contact. Augustine, The Confessions, VII, 10, 16, 172, 173; IX, 
24, 227, 228. 

50 “We see now through a glass in a dark manner but then face to face” (1 Cor. 13:12). 

51 Augustine, Literal Meaning, X11, 26, 217; XII, 26, 217. 

52 Egidio of Viterbo, The Commentary on the Sentences of Petrus Lombardus, ed. Daniel 
Nodes (Leiden: Brill, 2010); Kleinbub, “Raphael’s Transfiguration,’ 384 and n. 7. 
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venerate the Christ of the throne of grace as both the crucified savior and as the 
second person of a transcendent trinitarian deity whose existence they pas- 
sionately embrace. They do so even though that they cannot see the Trinity — 
either sensorily or intellectually—because Faith is “the evidence of things that 
appear not (Heb 11:1).” For Augustine, as we saw, belief precedes reason in mat- 
ters of faith because it is grounded in the heart’s inherent need for and love of 
Christ: “Unless you believe you will not understand (Isaiah 7:9).” The Magdalen 
and Catherine, oblivious of the Father and Spirit above, their minds and hearts 
focused on the Crucifixion’s presence before them, fulfill Christ’s own impera- 
tive: “No man cometh to the Father but by me (John 14:3).” 

What is left unclear, given the limitations imposed on the saints’ viewing, is 
the nature of the beholder’s own unimpeded visual access to all three persons 
of the Trinity and, for that matter, to the light-infused background landscape to 
which the saints in their single-minded devotion pay no attention. 


4 Saint Augustine and the Trinity 


One guide available to a fifteenth-century-viewer—and to an Augustinian friar 
in particular—would have been Saint Augustine's De Trinitate. The saint’s opus 
might have seemed particularly appropriate for such a purpose because it does 
not constitute a comprehensive theological statement about the Trinity, but 
rather a description of its author’s introspective and spiritually transforma- 
tive experience of reaching for an understanding of the triune God.53 The De 
Trinitate wielded enormous authority in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
In fifteenth-century Florence, it counted among the works of Augustine that 
were most frequently quoted and the mid-Quattrocento library of Santo 
Spirito contained multiple copies.5* The presence in Matteo Corbinelli’s Saint 
Magdalen chapel of a Trinity altarpiece may reflect, as I have suggested, the 
existence of such an image in the Hermits’ old church. More broadly, however, 
it responds to the reverence of the friars and their studium for Saint Augustine 
and his famous text. The notion of the Trinity was thus linked to the person of 
Augustine by the stature of the De Trinitate and by the broad acceptance of an 


53 “Augustine is proposing the quest for, or the exploration of, the mystery of the Trinity as 
a complete program for the Christian spiritual life, a program of conversion and renewal 
and discovery of self in God and God in self” Edmund Hill, introduction to The Trinity by 
Augustine, 19; see also Cody, “Andrea del Sarto’s Disputation, 26. 

54 A. Wilmart, “La tradition des grands ouvrages de St. Augustin,” Miscellanea Agostiniana, 
2 (Rome, 1930): 269ff, cited in Gill, Augustine in the Italian Renaissance, 18, 23. David 
Gutierrez, “La biblioteca di Santo Spirito,” 42. 
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apocryphal letter to Saint Cyril in which the saint claimed to have received a 
Trinitarian vision.5> De Voragine’s vita of Augustine also includes anecdotes 
that endow the saint with a unique relationship to the Trinity: in one such 
tale, a woman who sought the saint’s counsel found him unresponsive. During 
mass the following day, however, she “saw herself placed before the tribunal 
of the most holy Trinity. Augustine also was there, standing with bowed head 
and discoursing most attentively and sublimely about the glory of the Trinity.” 
A heavenly voice then explained that at the time the woman had approached 
Augustine, he had been “absorbed in thinking about the glory of the Trinity.”5° 

The Eremitani of the Tuscan convent of Centumcellis, for their part, claimed 
that Augustine had begun writing his De Trinitate during his visit to their her- 
mitage described in the order's foundation narratives.” It was on the beach 
near Centumcellis, the convent maintained, that occurred the immensely pop- 
ular episode of Augustine and the Christ Child: while reflecting upon his opus, 
Augustine encountered on the seashore a boy who was attempting to empty 
the sea with a spoon. When the saint admonished him, the child—who was 
in fact Christ—replied that to try to understand the Trinity was an even more 
foolish undertaking.58 From the fifteenth century onward this legend was in- 
cluded in pictorial cycles of Augustine’s vitae and the predella of Augustinian 
altarpieces where it served to summarize the crucial elements of the saint's 
persona—his mixed contemplative and scholarly life, his intimate relation- 
ship with Christ, and his authorship of the De Trinitate.5° On its face, how- 


55  Pillion, “La légende de saint Jeròme, 307. 

56 De Voragine, Golden Legend, 2, 124. Depictions of this tale were included in the fifteenth- 
century Historia Augustini and other illustrated cycles of Augustine's life. De Voragine also 
tells us of a holy man who, receiving a vision of the saints in glory, asked where Saint 
Augustine was. He was told that “Augustine resides in the highest heaven, and there expa- 
tiates on the glory of the most excellent Trinity.” 

57 In the fifteenth century, the order of the Augustinian Hermits supported at least some of 
these claims. Massari asserted in 1475 that Augustine had delivered a second copy of his 
Rule to the monks in Centumcellis and had erected a convent in that place. Ennio Brunori, 
“Leremo della Trinita ‘de Centumcellis” in Augustine in Iconography, eds, Schnaubelt and 
Van Fleteren, 227. 

58 The legend is believed to have originated from the same apocryphal letter to Saint Cyril 
in which Augustine described a vision of the Trinity; the letter also mentioned a heavenly 
voice that called out: “Augustine, Augustine, quid quaeris? Putasne brevi immitere vas- 
culo mare totum?” Pillion, “La légende de saint Jeròme,” 307, n. 1; Marrou, “Saint Augustin 
et lange.” 

59 Examples include Filippo Lippi’s predella panel for Pesellino’s 1460 Pistoia Santa Trinita 
Altarpiece, completed by Filippo Lippi for the main altar of Santa Trinita in Pistoia, 
Botticelli’s panel for his 1487 Saint Barnabas altarpiece, and the predella of Pinturicchio’s 
1496-98 Santa Maria dei Fossi Altarpiece, executed for the main altar of the church of the 
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ever, the legend of Augustine and the Child, a story in which Christ negates 
the saint’s famous text is a surprising pictorial summation of a centuries-long 
tradition of veneration of the De Trinitate and its author.®° 

The attitudes that underlie the legend of Augustine and the Christ Child 
are evident as well in Sermon xv “De fide Trinitatis a simplicibus non investi- 
ganda’ of the Sermones ad fratres in eremo.8 In that sermon, Pseudo-Augustine 
entreats his “brothers” to resist the urge “to speak of lofty things.” Because the 
human mind is not capable of encompassing the logical contradictions pre- 
sented by the Trinity, “it is sufficient for us to know as much of the mystery of 
the Trinity as the lord revealed to his disciples.”®? Following a brief exposition 
of the scriptural basis of trinitarian theology, the sermon reiterates firmly that 
the fratres should concentrate on their salvation and on the spiritual reforma- 
tion on which that salvation depends. 

This restrictive attitude may derive in part from Augustine's assertion that 
the vision of the deity “in his own essence” cannot occur in this life. It may 
also reflect the tentative tone of the saint’s famous text. In the De Trinitate, the 
theme that God evades the conceptual language that would describe him, taken 
up elsewhere by the Augustine, is given expanded treatment: “People who seek 
God, and stretch their minds as far as human weakness is able toward an un- 
derstanding of the trinity, must surely experience the strain of trying to fix their 
gaze on ‘light inaccessible” (1 Tim. 6:16).63 Discussing the use of the terms “sub- 
stance” and “person” in describing the Trinity, he notes: “Yet when you ask ‘Three 
what?’ human speech labors under a great dearth of words. So we say three 
persons not in order to say that precisely, but in order not to be reduced to 
silence.”64 


Augustinian Canons in Perugia. In Michael Pacher’s 1483 Altarpiece of the Church Fathers 
painted for the Monastery of Neustift, in which each of the Fathers is represented with an 
attribute, Augustine is shown contemplating the Child. Courcelle, Iconographie de Saint 
Augustin, 60. 

60 Marrou, “Saint Augustin et l'ange,” 137. 

61 Sermon xv also addresses the gifts of the Holy Spirit. In its entirety its title reads: “De 
Trinitatis a simplicibus non investiganda, et septem donis spiritus sancti contra septem 
vitia.” Migne, PL 40, 1259. 

62 “Scriptum est, fratres charissimi, quod non debemus loqui sublimia ... Sufficiat nobis scire 
de mysterio Trinitatis tantum, quantum discipulis suis exposit” Migne, PL 40, 1259-1260. 

63 “Have I said anything that is worthy of God? On the contrary, all I feel I have done is wish 
to say something; but if I have said anything, it is not what I wished to say. How do I know 
this? I know it because God is inexpressible; and if what has been said by me were inex- 
pressible, it would not have been said. And from this it follows that God is not to be called 
inexpressible, because when even this is said about him, something is being expressed,” 
Augustine, Teaching Christianity, 1, 6, 108; The Trinity, 11, prologue, 97. 

64 Augustine, The Trinity, V, 10, 196. 
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The saint’s intellectual struggles to delineate a divine unity that is also a 
triad suggest that Denys Turner may be correct in defining him as a cataphatic 
writer who deploys “all the resources of language in the effort to express some- 
thing about God despite a profound awareness of human inadequacy when 
faced with that task.”65 The legend of Augustine and the Christ Child hones in 
on that negativity, which would be expressed uncompromisingly in the fifth- 
century writings of Dionysius: “God,” Dionysius asserted, “is in no way like the 
things that have being and we have no knowledge at all of his incomprehen- 
sible and ineffable transcendence.’®* Faced with the unknowability of the 
deity, efforts at speech unravel and unsay themselves. The Trinity—the true 
nature of God—cannot be grasped through the words that give shape to ratio- 
nal thought. While Dionysius posits a God who is radically ineffable, Augustine 
speaks of our inability to “intellectually” intuit the divine Trinity in this life.67 
Most frequently, he turns back to Paul: “We see now through a glass in a dark 
manner, then it shall be face to face” (1 Cor. 13:12).68 

In the midst of this uncertainty, the immateriality of the divine is one cer- 
titude upon which Augustine appears to rely. He thus insists that we must not 
conceive of the Trinity in corporeal terms: 


If we try to think of him ... we must not think of any special contact or 
intertwining as it were of three bodies, any fusion of joints in the manner 
in which the fables picture the three-bodied Geryon ... Indeed any and 
every bodily conception is to be so rejected.59 


We must discard all images in thinking about the Godhead. An “intellectual” 
vision of Divinity requires instead a language of “intelligible realities:”?° He 


65 Denys Turner, The Darkness of God: Negativity in Christian Mysticism (Cambridge 
University Press, 1998), 34. 

66 Pseudo-Dionysius, The Complete Works, trans. Colm Luibheid (New York: Paulist Press, 
1987), 150, cited in Paul Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius: A Commentary on the Texts and an 
Introduction to their Influence (Oxford University Press, 1993), 55; Turner, Darkness of God, 
12-13. 

67 McGinn, Foundations of Mysticism, 236. 

68 The verse is cited twenty-six times in the De Trinitate. 

69 Augustine, The Trinity, VIII, 3, 243. Similarly, in his Epistula 120, Augustine declares that 
the Trinity is not “like three living masses, even though immense and beautiful, bounded 
by their proper limits, ... whether with one in the middle ... or in the manner of a tri- 
angle with each touching the other.’ We must “shake out of our faith” these images. “The 
Trinity is invisible in such a way that it cannot be seen by the mind.” Cited in McGinn, 
“Theologians as Trinitarian Iconographers,” 186. 

70 Augustine, The Trinity, XII, 26, 54. 
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is “the selfsame ... that supreme and changeless good which is God, and his 
wisdom and his will”! The language of Scripture, Augustine concedes, often 
betrays the aniconic thinking that he prescribes: “Position, possession, times, 
and places, they are not stated properly about God but by way of metaphor and 
simile. Thus, he is said to be ‘seated on the cherubim’ (Ps. 80:2), which is said 
with reference to position.”72 Although Augustine himself uses the terms “met- 
aphor and simile”, the terminology of C. S. Peirce may in fact be more appropri- 
ate here. Because so little can be said about the Trinity, portraying it through an 
image results in neither a descriptive icon nor a referential index, but a symbol 
whose pictorial link to its signified is purely arbitrary.” 

In Santo Spirito’s studium, as well, corporeal descriptions and images of the 
Trinity were likely to have been understood along Augustinian lines as non- 
descriptive, symbolic signifiers rather than as portrayals of a transcendent re- 
ality. Given the De Trinitate’s prestige, it would not be surprising if Augustine’s 
opus served as a touchstone for Agonolo’s religious advisors in their work 
on the altarpiece’s composition and for subsequent scholars and students at 
Santo Spirito in their meditative reading of the painting. We noted already 
that the restrictions imposed on the vision of Saints Catherine and Magdalen 
correspond to Augustine’s views on the attainment of the visio Dei in this life. 
As we will see, Agnolo’s painting may also support a meditation on the Trinity 
along the negative yet cataphatic lines followed by Augustine. 


5 The Throne of Grace as the Visionary 


The depiction of religious visions in Quattrocento and Cinquecento art has 
been widely discussed in the literature.”4 At issue for many scholars is not only 


71 ‘Ibid. xiii, 1, 8,131. 

72 Ibid., v, 9, 195. 

73 The Writings of Charles S. Peirce: A Chronological Edition, Vols 1-6. Eds. Peirce Edition 
Project (Bloomington IN: Indiana University Press, 1982) 1, 56. 

74 The following is a small sample: Barolsky, “The Visionary Experience” and “Naturalism 
and the Visionary Art of the Early Renaissance,’ Gazette des beaux-arts, 129, (1997), re- 
printed in Giotto and the World of Early Italian Art: An Anthology of Literature, ed. Andrew 
Ladis New York/London 1998; Kleinbub, “Raphael’s ‘Transfiguration’;” Hamburger, The 
Visual and the Visionary: Art and Female Spirituality in Late Medieval Germany (New York: 
Zone Books, 1998); “Seeing and Believing: The Suspicion of Sight and the Authentication 
of Vision in Late Medieval art and Devotion,” in Imagination und Wirklichkeit: zum 
Verhältnis von mentalen und realen Bildern in der Kunst der frühen Neuzeit, eds. Klaus 
Kriiger and Alessandro Nova (Mainz: Philipp von Zabern. 2000); Cody, “Andrea del Sarto’s 
Disputation;” Dunlop, “On the Problem of Visions in Renaissance art,” in Renaissance 
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the dialectic of physical and spiritual vision, but also the tension between the 
supernatural character of the subject matter and the Renaissance impetus to- 
wards naturalism. Jeffrey Hamburger noted in that respect the self-conscious 
use and careful framing of traditional, non-mimetic devotional images to con- 
vey the authority and alterity of the supernatural vision.” Old-fashioned icon- 
ic forms whose frontal and axial posture was inherently non-mimetic could 
thus signify divine presence, while mimetic forms reproduced and referred to 
the world of the senses. In practice, however, the integration of iconic forms 
into a mimetic world could be problematic. 

The appearance of God the Father within a celestial mandorla as part of 
the throne of grace was precisely one of the iconic forms associated with a vi- 
sion of the divine—unvarying in its structure, axial within the pictorial plane, 
frontal, and non-mimetic. Its appearance was dominated by the rigid contours 
of its two-dimensional mandorla, which revealed the image’s derivation from 
twelfth-century relief sculpture and illumination. Isolated and placed against a 
Trecento or early Quattrocento gold backdrop such as that of Paolo di Giovanni 
Fei’s 1407 Holy Trinity with Saints in Naples, the image appears uncanny and 
evokes the alterity of the divine.” Located within the compelling naturalistic 
setting of a late fifteenth-century painting, however, it was at risk of referential 
slippage into pure pictoriality. 

A well-known illumination from a c. 1290 French treatise for the edification 
of nuns, the Livres de l'estat de l'ame by Pierre de Blois and collaborators (fig. 7.4) 
makes the point clearly. Divided into an upper and lower register of two pan- 
els each, the illumination describes a nun’s devotional progress. In the right 
side upper register panel the nun is shown in profile praying to a statue of the 
Coronation of the Virgin; she receives a vision of Christ in the left side lower 
register and contemplates an apparition of the Trinity as the throne of grace in 
the right side lower register. However, the throne of grace, unlike the commu- 
nicative depiction of Christ in the adjacent panel, remains rigid and parallel to 
the picture plane facing the beholder rather than the nun, its interlocutor. The 
vision of the deity, in other words, behaves like a statue; specifically, it mimics 
the statue of the Coronation of the Virgin located immediately above it in the 


Studies in Honor of Joseph Connors, 2 vols. eds. Machtelt Israéls and Louis A. Waldman 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2013), 1; Beyer, Morel, and Noya, Voir l'au-delà. 

75 Hamburger, “Seeing and Believing,” 48. 

76 The altarpiece is located in the Cappella Minutolo in the Cathedral of Naples. Michael 
Mallory, “An Early Quattrocento Trinity,” Art Bulletin 48 (1966). 
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FIGURE 7.4 Pierre de Blois and others, illumination, Livres de l'estat de lame, France, 
c. 1290, British Library, London, Yates Thompson n, fol. 29r 
PHOTO: THE BRITISH LIBRARY BOARD 


top register. Unable to turn ninety degrees to face the nun as a presence re- 
sponsive to its setting, the throne of grace betrays itself as pure image.”” 

The throne of grace’s referential uncertainty when embedded within a multi- 
dimensional world was compounded in the fifteenth century when artists 
planted the cross of the crucified Christ onto the hill of Golgotha. Thereafter, 


77 Hamburger, “The Visual and the Visionary,” 174-75; Camille, Gothic Art: Glorious Visions 
(Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1996), 120-23; Belting, Likeness and Presence, 413. 
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the Crucifixion component of the image took on a three-dimensional charac- 
ter distinct from the two-dimensional mandorla above.’® This rupture of the 
throne of grace left the mandorla untethered and flattened against the picture 
plane. Several Quattrocento representations of the Trinity in Florence reveal 
a knowledge of these formal and referential problems. As we saw, Masaccio’s 
c. 1425 Santa Maria Novella Trinity (fig. 7.2)—in a move that was defining and 
revolutionary for Quattrocento Florentine painting—deconstructed the image 
and reinterpreted it in naturalistic terms. Masaccio eliminated the mandorla 
and relocated the Father and Holy Spirit in the multi-dimensionality of a re- 
cessed tabernacle. Andrea del Castagno, in his c. 1453 Holy Trinity with Saints 
Jerome, Paula and Eustochium at Santissima Annunziata also detached the 
throne of grace from its adherence to the picture plane. Strenuously foreshort- 
ened, the figure rushes forward above the heads of the its beholders.?? Alesso 
Baldovinetti’s 1471 the Holy Trinity with Saints Benedict and Giovanni Gualberto, 
painted for the high altar of Santa Trinita, placed the entire Trinity in a celes- 
tial Zone with no spatial referents, suppressing the contrast between the real 
and the transcendent. At the same time, Baldovinetti’s flotilla of cherubim and 
framing curtain accentuate the throne of grace’s artificial nature with an airy 
theatricality that prefigures the Baroque. 

The two altarpieces produced under the supervision of the Augustinians 
of Santo Spirito, Botticelli’s Pala delle Convertite (fig. 7.3) and Agnolo’s Trinity 
(fig. 7.1) preserve the conventional Quattrocento format: a quasi-independent 
and naturalistically described Christ and a frontal and axial mandorla that en- 
frames the Father and Holy Spirit. Once again the intent may have been in both 
cases to preserve an old church precedent. The two works differ in effect, how- 
ever, and not only because Botticelli was able to convey on his very large panel 
effects of grandeur that del Mazziere could not imitate. Like Baldovinetti, 
Botticelli minimized the painting’s naturalistic setting, eliminating an earlier 
recessed landscape in favor of a rocky foreground, so as to diminish the con- 
trast between the real and the transcendent. 

It seems unlikely that Agnolo, a well-connected and experienced artist, was 
unaware of these issues. Nonetheless, he inserted his throne of grace into a 
deeply receding landscape background in one-point perspective. His refined 
but fully volumetric Christ is embedded into the painting’s naturalistic setting. 
Trapped in this multi-dimensional world, the mandorla of God the Father is 
revealed as a two-dimensional shape pasted on the sky. Its ornate and gilded 
presentation—a silver dove of the Holy Spirit, rippling gold-edged cloudlet 


78 Examples include Fei’s Holy Trinity with Saints in Naples and a c. 1450 Trinity with Saints at 
the main altar of the Pieve San Stefano in Montefioralle. 
79 Dunlop, “On the Problem of Visions,” 135. 
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layers, delicately rendered cherubim heads with crimson wings flecked in gold, 
and an outburst of golden rays—further propels it toward the panel surface, 
underscoring its status, not as divine presence, but as pictorial artifice. 

Del Mazziere’s vivid depiction of the Father as a suffering individual, while 
valuable in heightening the image's effect of Eucharistic pathos, raises further 
issues of referentiality. The solemn and regular features universally given to 
the Father—retained even in Sant’Elisabetta’s Pala delle Convertite—gave pic- 
torial expression to notions of majesty, universality, and eternity.8° Agnolo’s 
Father, on the other hand, inescapably refers to the humanity and specific- 
ity of the individual portrayed. It thus requires the viewer to confront the 
fact—which the standard depiction of the Father allows him to elude—that 
the painting presents the first person of the Trinity as nothing more than an 
elderly man. 

We cannot, of course, confirm the involvement of the studium in the presen- 
tation of the painting’s celestial figures. However, the artist’s depiction of the 
Father by that which it is assuredly not—the portrait of a living individual— 
appears to exhibit a particularly flagrant disregard for the image’s transcen- 
dent referentiality. The friars must have authorized this important detail. Why 
would they have done so? We have already noted the likely resonance at Santo 
Spirito of Augustine’s views concerning the incorporeality of the Trinity and 
the painting’s attention to the issues of visibility surrounding the Godhead. 
These factors suggest that Agnolo’s Father may articulate a pictorial “unsaying” 
of God along the lines of Dionysius’s provocative descriptions, which reveal by 
their inaptness the distance between the deity and the language that purports 
to describe him.8! 

Agnolo’s portrait may represent, in other words, an explicitly inappropri- 
ate overlay behind which the Father retains all his unimaginable truth and al- 
terity. Indeed, certain medieval depictions of the Trinity do cover the Father’s 
face, that part of the body most expressive of identity. In one illuminated letter 
from a c. 1220 psalter in which the throne of grace is presented to two nuns, 
the Father’s face is covered with a flower.82 Similarly, several of the Trinity im- 
ages in the c. 1300 Rothschild Canticles—whose commentary on the Trinity is 
significantly indebted to Augustine’s De Trinitate—depict a deity in which the 


80 The majesty of the Father is specifically mentioned by Sicard of Cremona in his Mistrale 
liber 111, Migne, PL 213, 124 C. 

81 “Ina pious vocabulary of unshocking, ‘appropriate’ names lies the danger of the theolo- 
gian’s being all the more tempted to suppose that our language about God has succeeded 
in capturing the divine reality ...” Turner, Darkness of God, 24. 

82 The Trinity Presented to Two Nuns: Psalter, c. 1220, Trinity College, Cambridge, Camille, 
Gothic Art: Glorious Visions, 126. 
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FIGURE 7.5 The Trinity: Rothschild Canticles, France, 1290s, Beinecke Rare 
Book and Manuscript Library, Yale University, New Haven, CT, MS 
404, fol. gor 


faces of the three persons are erased or concealed (fig. 7.5).83 In other words, 
Agnolo’s portrayal of the Father likely belongs to an apophatic tradition in 
which that person’s presence is conveyed by undermining the truth value of 
its explicit representation. The device of veiling the Father may well have been 


83 Rothschild Canticles, c. 1300, Flanders, Yale University, Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript 
Library, MS 404, fols. 40r (fig. 7.5), 100r, 98r; Hamburger, The Rothschild Canticles: Art and 
Mysticism in Flanders and the Rhineland circa 1300 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1990); Barbara Newman, “Contemplating the Trinity: Text, Image, and the Origins of the 
Rothschild Canticles,” Gesta, 52, 2 (Fall 2013), 142. 
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the subject of a specific meditational trajectory, akin to the obscuring of the 
Visitation Christ Child and the divine sun mask and veil carved on the posts of 
the Nerli altarpiece loggia. 

In their primary pictorial manifestation, however, Agnolo’s mandorla and 
God the Father, like the throne of grace in the illumination from the Livres de 
lestat de lame (fig. 7.4), reveal themselves as pure images whose referential 
link to the mystery of divine presence has slipped away. As such, they affirm 
Augustine’s assertion that physical descriptions of the Godhead are unrep- 
resentative of the deity. This referential destabilization has consequence: 
Physical vision no longer functions as a metaphor for spiritual vision. For the 
altarpiece’s beholder charged with meditating upon the painting, the depic- 
tion of the Father and the Holy Spirit is undermined as a path to spiritual un- 
derstanding and essentially erased. If the altarpiece’s painted forms do offer an 
approach to an understanding of the deity, the meditating beholder must find 
it elsewhere. 


6 The Landscape: “The Things That Are Made” 


Augustine, in his own search for the words to describe an inexpressible God, 
often reaches for the language of Romans 1:20: “For the invisible things of him, 
from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made.’§* Although unusual for the period in the relative absence of 
prominent and varied features, Agnolo’s landscape is an exquisite display of 
“the things that are made” (figs. 7.1 and 7.6). The lush and blooming meadow of 
its foreground Magdalen garden drops down to a flat valley between symmetri- 
cal hills. Across this terrain golden roads and shimmering waterways stretch 
out to a distant city backed by mountains, veiled in coils of mist, and surround- 
ed by the shining waters of a moat. This valley backdrop appears designed to 
give full play to effects of linear perspective and to an outpouring of dawn light 
that radiates through the mists and is reflected in the rivers that snake their 
way through the valley. 

For Augustine, the beauty and beneficence of the world were vestiges of 
God's creative act and therefore fundamental to created reality.85 Physical 
being reflects divine goodness and wisdom as asserted in Scripture: “[Wisdom] 
reacheth therefore from end to end mightily, and ordereth all things sweetly” 


84 Augustine, The Trinity, 11, 25, 115; IV, 21, 167; VI, 12, 213; XIII, 24, 363; XV, 1, 395; XV, 3, 396. 
85 Sciuto, “Tamquam tabula,” 27, 28. 
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FIGURE 7.6 Agnolo del Mazziere, The Holy Trinity with Saints Mary Magdalen and 
Catherine of Alexandria (detail) 
PHOTO: SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY 


(Wis. 8:1).86 According to O’Malley, this understanding of the world as the 
creation of a loving divine providence, one whose beauty bears the stamp 
of its creator, was articulated repeatedly in the late Quattrocento and early 
Cinquecento by the preachers at the Papal Curia. Massari understood “the har- 
mony of the world as intimating the ‘peace’ that reigns among Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit and that binds all grades of creation together.’®” For these preach- 
ers, many of whom belonged to the Augustinian order, “... all creation some- 
how reflects the deity. The triplet of measure, number and weight (Wis. 11:21) 
according to which the universe was created might be seen, for instance, to 
correspond to the Father, Son and Holy Spirit of the Trinity.'88 In the same 
fashion, Augustine found manifestations of the Trinity in the natural world: 


All these things around us that the divine art has made reveal in them- 
selves a certain unity and form and order ... as we direct our gaze at the 
creator by “understanding the things that are made,” we should under- 
stand him as triad, whose traces appear in creation in a way that is fitting. 


86 Augustine, The Trinity, 11, 7, 102; II, 25, 115; II, 30, 118; 111, 6, 130; IV, 18, 166. 
87 O'Malley, Praise and Blame, 132. 
88 Ibid.,1g0. 
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In that supreme triad is the source of all things, and the most perfect 
beauty, and wholly blissful delight.89 


By unity, form, and order—a variant of the “number, measure and order” men- 
tioned in Wisdom u:21—and its effects—source, beauty, and delight—the 
universe bears the imprint of its trinitarian creator. Agnolo’s background land- 
scape, characterized by symmetry and one-point geometric recession, portrays 
in terms of “number, measure and order” the creator’s likeness stamped on the 
matter of the universe. Using, once again, the language of Peirce, we might say 
that, while the throne of grace’s association with the Godhead is symbolic, the 
relationship of the created world to divinity is “indexical.” Agnolo’s landscape 
is God as visible through the vestiges of his creative act. 

The divine agency generating the created world as depicted in Agnolo’s 
painting is made fully manifest by the brilliant flow of dawn light, which re- 
leases form by parting the morning mists and turns to gold the waterways that 
thread their way through the plain. The role of light here conforms to medieval 
notions of beauty, in which colore, associated with light, complements pro- 
portion.9° The light in Agnolo’s landscape is very specifically depicted as an 
outflow from a single source. The decreasing intensity of the gold radiance as 
it rises up in the sky reinforces this effect. From its point of origin, the on- 
rush of dawn light has painted with a honeyed hue almost the entire sky and 
has reached halfway through the valley. The areas of blue sky and dark ter- 
rain reinforce the drama of the light’s emanation. The artist also gives to the 
light that shines across the front of the painting from the left illuminating the 
figures of Christ and the two saints—the light flow common to all the choir's 
altarpieces—a hue similar to that of the background light. As a result, it seems 
as if the dawn light, surging forward from the horizon, culminates in the figures 
gathered in the painting’s foreground. The golden body of the crucified Christ 
and the creamy faces of Mary Magdalen and Catherine appear radiant as if 
they were themselves a source of light. 


6.1 Light and Perspective 

The visible source of the flow of dawn light within the altarpiece is not the sun, 
which has not yet risen above the horizon, but the vanishing point formed by 
the painting’s orthogonals. The lower orthogonals are discreet: they conform to 


89 Augustine, The Trinity, v1, 12, 213. Robert A. Herrera, “Augustine: Spiritual Centaur?” 
in Augustine: Mystic and Mystagogue, eds. Shnaubelt, van Fleteren, and Reino, 170. See 
also Augustine, The Confessions, 1X, 4, 6, 288. 

go Eco, Art and Beauty, 46-48; Sciuto, “Tamquam tabula,” 30-31. 
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the lines formed, on the left, by Magdalen’s long hair as it reaches the ground 
and, on the right, by the edge of Catherine’s mantle closest to the bottom edge 
of the painting’s frame. The upper orthogonals are brightly delineated since 
they outline the path taken by the cloudlets that recede from the mandorla. 
What is evident is that the light flow that illumines the landscape and the sym- 
metrical and perspectival geometry that gives it shape are propelled out of the 
same locus and through the same creative and controlling agency. That agency, 
which orders and the illuminates the world, is none other than the creator, 
divinity itself, invisible still yet specifically located within the painting at its 
vanishing point. 

The discovery of linear perspective in the early Renaissance has long been 
understood in terms of a reorientation of human sensibility towards an an- 
thropocentric vision of man as observer of the phenomena of his world. That 
reorientation defined Renaissance painting as a secular project detached from 
and at odds with a theocentric view of the cosmos.9! More recently, the as- 
sumptions underlying this point of view have been revisited in light of the 
profoundly religious culture within which the rules of perspective evolved.” 
Charles H. Carman has written about the perspectival vanishing point in terms 
of a divine infinite and, along similar lines, Nicholas Temple has stated that 
“implicit in the symbolism of perspective is the presence of an ideal or sacred 
domain, a domain that is not directly accessible to the observer, but one which 
can nonetheless be open to dialogue and veneration.’ 

Contemporary scholarship appears willing to conceive that many 
Quattrocento viewers—observers outside the Albertian “window” of per- 
spectively organized space—identified the vanishing point with a source of 
divine agency in interaction with the depicted world. In the case of the Trinity, 
the emergence of light from the vanishing point encourages the beholder to 
read the painting, not as an Albertian cone of vision that emerges from his or 
her own eyes, but as a reverse cone of formative and illuminating power that 


g1 Charles H. Carman, Leon Battista Alberti; cf. Panofsky, Perspective as Symbolic Form 
(New York: Zone Books, 1991), 72; Martin Kemp, “Science, Non-Science, and Nonsense: 
The Interpretation of Brunelleschi’s Perspective,’ Art History 1, 2 (June 1978); Anthony 
Grafton, Leon Battista Alberti: Master Builder of the Italian Renaissance (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2000). 

92 Samuel Edgerton, The Mirror, the Window and the Telescope: How Renaissance Linear 
Perspective Changed our Vision of the Universe (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2009); 
Carman, Leon Battista Alberti, 124-133. 

93 Nicholas Temple, Disclosing Horizons: Architecture, Perspective and Redemptive Space 
(London: Routledge, 2007), 44. 
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spreads out from that vanishing point.% This perceptual reversal suggests that 
the picture shaped by linear perspective could be seen as a theocentric image 
par excellence, one that allows the religious beholder to grasp the deity’s na- 
ture as both ineffable infinity and immanence, the world’s organizing and en- 
ergizing core. Carman and Moffitt have pointed to the number of Quattrocento 
religious works—Masaccio’s Tribute Money and his Trinity and Leonardo da 
Vinci's Last Supper among others—in which the vanishing point is placed in a 
locus associated with the immanence of divinity within the painting, such as 
the face of Christ, the host, or the Virgin's womb.® In the case of Bellini’s Saint 
Francis in the Desert, the vanishing point, situated to the left and outside the 
painting, is the invisible focus of Francis’s ecstatic contemplation.96 At Santo 
Spirito, similarly, Botticelli located the vanishing point of his Bardi altarpiece 
at Mary’s womb. 

Agnolo’s Trinity, in turn, situates the divine as invisible infinite, source of the 
world’s vestigial beauty, at the invisible vanishing point of the painting. That 
locus, however, is concealed by the cross of the throne of grace’s Crucifixion 
and thus doubly invisible (fig. 7.6). Unlike the bodies of Mary and Elizabeth, 
which covered the desert in Piero di Cosimo’s Visitation, the cross cannot be 
said to eradicate the vanishing point, since that point retains its role within 
the painting as source of divine outflow. Instead, the cross of the throne of 
grace, emblem of Christ’s sacrifice, merges with and corroborates the divin- 
ity inherent in the gift of form and light unfolding through the world. What 
is effectuated by the cross’ concealment of the vanishing point is yet another 
identification of Christ—and specifically of Christ’s redemptive sacrifice— 
as the visible by which we perceive the divine invisible. The meditating be- 
holder thus finds himself, one more time, in the posture of Saints Magdalen 
and Catherine whose vision of God is limited to that of the body of Christ. 
Interposed between the beholder and the invisible infinite, the cross insists 
upon the Christological avenue that leads to the visio Dei. 


6.2 Light and Form—Two Meditations 

Some of the particularities of Agnolo’s background landscape resonate with 
Augustine’s own description of creation in chapter 12 of the Confessions. 
Augustine tells us that after separating the Heavenly realm of spirit out of the 


94 Edgerton, The Heritage of Giotto’s Geometry: Art and Science on the Eve of the Scientific 
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in In a New Light: Giovanni Bellini’s St. Francis in the Desert, eds. Susannah Ruthergien and 
Charlotte Hale (New York: The Frick Collection and D. Giles, 2015), 148-149. 
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formless mass of creation, God shapes from this formlessness “a second heaven 
and a visible ordered earth and beautiful waters (acqua speciosa) and every- 
thing that follows ...’9? In Agnolo’s panel, the notion of formlessness is cap- 
tured by the dissolving mists over the city, while the exquisite brilliance that 
is suggested specifically by the adjective speciosa certainly applies to Agnolo’s 
gleaming rivers. 

The merging of light and perspectival form in Agnolo’s landscape has other 
resonances both Augustinian and Neoplatonic. In his De Genesi 1, 2 and 4, 
Augustine distinguishes the initial steps of creation from the divine agency 
manifested by the voice of the Word whose first command is: “Let there be 
Light.” As Ladner has made clear, the Word’s statement here effectuates a piv- 
otal recall to God of all created being and its formation in the Word's image.98 
Speaking of “spiritual being” specifically Augustine, asserts: “Only through 
the Word that gave it being could it be converted to him who made it become 
light at his illumination.” Material creation, as well, receives form at the mo- 
ment when spiritual creation becomes light, both “summoned back to [God’s] 
unity” to be perfected in the image of the Word.99 Light and form are created 
simultaneously, mirroring as they do so the perfection of Christ, the Word. Del 
Mazziere’s painting in which, behind the figure of Christ, light and perspective 
emerge revealing a land of dissolving mists and shimmering waters that mir- 
ror the light’s own outpouring resonates visibly with Augustine's narrative of 
creation in the Confessions and the De Genesi. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult not to note the flow of light and perspective from 
the painting’s vanishing point without thinking of in terms of a creative ema- 
nation from the deity. The Neoplatonic principle of creation through divine 
emanation, although rejected by Augustine in favor of creation by God ex ni- 
hilo, nevertheless embraced notions of the creation’s return and reformation 
that very much resemble Augustine’s recall and “conversion.”!©° Sophisticated 
beholders of the Trinity altarpiece, Santo Spirito’s scholars among them, con- 
templating the landscape’s dawn light, gleaming waters, and parting mists, may 
have felt that these elements resonated, as well, with Christian Neoplatonic 
accounts of the relationship between creature and creation as these were 
developed, in particular, by Dionysius in the late fifth century and Ficino in 
the fifteenth. 


97 Augustine, The Confessions, X11, 12, 15. 

98 Augustine, De Genesi, 1, 4, XXVIII, 1, 7 f., cited in Ladner, The Idea of Reform, 169 and n. 7. 
99 Augustine, Confessions, XIII, 2, 3, 343. 
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The use of sun and light symbolism to describe the deity, pervasive in 
Augustine’s writings, was employed as well by Neoplatonist authors to describe 
creation’s emanation from the supreme being as an outflow of light. Dionysius 
spoke of God as the “light beyond all divinity”! and described the emanation 
of rays from the sun as the most compelling symbol of the divine.!°? Ficino in 
the 1493 essay De Lumine, describes light as “a kind of divinity, reproducing in 
the temple of this world the resemblance to God. Light which spreads itself 
over all the creatures of God is a certain splendor of divine clarity.”103 

The Neoplatonic commonplace of the sun's rays flooding the world is de- 
scriptive of a divine outflow that is substantively constituted of the Good and 
the Beautiful.!°* Beauty, according to Ficino, is “the splendor of the divine 
countenance” visible in the world and “a certain act or ray from [God] pen- 
etrating through all things.?°5 The supremely good and beautiful nature of di- 
vine emanation parallels and affirms Augustine’s reverence for the necessary 
and beneficent flow of the Holy Spirit, which delivers understanding to man 
through intellectual illumination and redemptive grace through the proces- 
sion of the Son from the Father.196 

This creative process of divine emanation is followed by the return of cre- 
ated being, impelled by yearning love—eros—to the source.!°” “All things,” 
Ficino wrote, “first flow from that eternal source when they are born; then 
they flow back again to it when they seek their own origin; and finally they are 
perfected, after they have returned to the source.”°8 This ontology of emana- 
tion and return—which reappears as a sequence in Augustine’s own creation 
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tale—identifies the soul’s spiritual ascent towards God as an item in a cos- 
mic metaphysical drama. All creatures, driven by love, turn back towards the 
source and in so doing reflect that source’s beauty and receive the imprint of its 
form. The metaphor consistently used by Ficino to describe the return of de- 
rived being is that of a reflection or mirror. The universe of created being turns 
back to face the divine and in so doing reflects the image of God.!°9 Elsewhere, 
Ficino describes this operation as the shaping of the formless material world:!!° 
“... The form in matter, as in a mirror, results from a certain beneficent glance 
of the divine countenance.” 

As with Augustine’s account of creation, there are evident affinities between 
Ficino’s ontology and the features of Agnolo’s unusual landscape—the out- 
pouring of a beautifying light from the vanishing point’s invisible infinity, the 
reflection of that light in the valley’s waterways, and light’s role in dissolving 
the background mists to introduce form into original matter. Most impor- 
tantly, perhaps, in an Augustinian context, the painting’s Neoplatonic tropes 
of return articulate the soul’s inherent longing—Augustine’s desiderium—for 
the divine that is the source of its being. The vision of God, Augustine wrote, is 
“the sight which ravishes every rational soul with desire for it, and of which the 
soul is the more ardent in its desire the purer it is.”!!2 The resonant response of 
Agnolo’s background landscape to the unfolding light of dawn thus echoes the 
responsive, luminous faces of Mary Magdalen and Catherine as they look upon 
the glowing and perfect body of Christ. 

We do not know to what extent scholars in Santo Spirito’s studium partook 
of Ficino’s Neoplatonist views. However, Ficino’s De Amore, written in 1469 and 
published in 1484, was widely and continuously read in Italian intellectual cir- 
cles throughout the Renaissance.!!3 His Neoplatonic writings, at the center of 
Florentine intellectual life in the 1460s and ‘7os, remained influential through- 
out the Quattrocento. Augustine’s liberal views about the use of classical 
writings in Christian rhetoric and Ficino’s own claims to follow in the “divine 
footsteps” of Augustine in all his Platonic inquiries, may have encouraged the 
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Hermit friars’ interest in Ficinian views.!4 The humanist traditions and erudite 
atmosphere of the studium, in which Lorenzo Pisano had located his own 1450 
De Amore—a dialogue in which Ficino may appear—supports the view that 
the convent’s masters of theology would have been familiar with and attracted 
by Ficino’s efforts to revitalize Christian thought in the light of classical phi- 
losophy. During the winter of 1494-95, for instance, Egidio of Viterbo, then a 
young scholar, was present in Florence, most likely at Santo Spirito, where he 
met Ficino and was persuaded by his Platonizing views. 

As we saw, in the Santo Spirito choir, prisca theologia, the Ficinian notion 
that classical writings foreshadowed the truths of Christian revelation, had 
been given vivid expression in the ram’s head sculpture of Filippino Lippi’s 
Nerli altarpiece. The relevance of that symbol to Christ’s sacrifice received sup- 
port, as we saw, from the eloquent presence of Saint Catherine of Alexandria, 
who cited Plato in arguing for Christian doctrine. In the Trinity as well, the 
prominent figure of Catherine, her wheel protruding into the landscape, 
may have further legitimized the Neoplatonic resonances of Del Mazziere’s 
Augustinian landscape. 


7 Contemplation and the Visio Dei 


71 Cleansing the Imago Dei 

Agnolo’s foreground saints, Mary Magdalen and Catherine, cannot see the 
Father and the Holy Spirit depicted at the center of the painting. The referential 
instability of the mandorla and the concealing cross laid upon the landscape’s 
vanishing point suggest that the viewer’s own endeavor to meditate upon the 
painting’s depiction of the Trinity is likely to fail. The altarpiece, approached 
as a pictorial ductus that circles the notion and experience of the visio Dei, 
thus follows Augustine’s De Genesi ad literam in leading the viewer away from a 
“corporeal” vision to an “intellectual” one, described as an unerring “intuition” 
of the thing itself.!5 In the last chapters of the De Trinitate, the saint defines 
this task of grasping an “intellectual” vision of God as a profoundly interior 
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one, a probing consciousness of the self in its relation to Christ the mediator 
and savior, and the culmination of the lengthy disciplina of impassioned love 
and transformative contemplation.!!6 

As we noted earlier, Augustine broached in several works the issue of the 
soul’s spiritual development by allying the gifts of the Holy Spirit (Isa. 1:2-3) 
with the beatitudes from the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5:3-11). Specifically, 
he links the eighth beatitude—‘Blessed are the clean of heart for they shall see 
God”—to the gift of understanding, the stage at which the soul “purges the eye 
whereby God can be seen.”™ This purification “is effective for cleansing the 
heart so that we can discern the unchangeable substance of God through pure 
understanding, insofar as it is allowed in this life." To achieve this cleansed 
state, the saint advocates a heightened spirituality and an ethical practice that 
serves to orient the affections:!!9 “You must purify your mind with faith, by ab- 
staining more and more from sin, and by doing good, and by praying with sighs 
of holy desire that God will help you to make progress in understanding and 
loving.”!2° Most importantly, the soul must learn to love the principal object of 
its faith, which is “the temporal and physical reality of the incarnation and... 
the death and resurrection of Christ,” in other words the crucified Christ as 
he is depicted in the Trinity.!2! When Christ, who is Love and who died out of 
love for mankind, becomes the sole object of the soul’s desire, then the heart 
is purified: 


... To behold and grasp God as he can be beheld and grasped is only per- 
mitted to the pure in heart—“Blessed are the pure of heart for they shall 
see God” (Matt. 5:8)—so before we are capable of doing this we must 
first love by faith, or it will be impossible for our hearts to be purified and 
become fit and worthy to see him.!22 
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The biographies of Agnolo’s two saints and his portrayal of them in the 
Trinity altarpiece accords with the transformative inner journey set out by 
Augustine. Mary Magdalen’s prolonged penitence is a heightened example of 
the ascesis that purifies the heart (John 20:17 and Matt. 28:9), while the virgin- 
ity of Saint Catherine and the martyrdom she endured manifest her purity.!23 
Moreover, both Saints were distinguished by their intimate relationships with 
Christ. Agnolo’s painting portrays these relationships in their exclusivity and 
intensity as impassioned contemplation. In particular, the precisely described 
expression of Mary Magdalen, at once tender and transported, speaks of per- 
fect faith and passionate love that has found its true object. 

Having set out the preconditions of the Visio Dei—purity of heart directed 
at Christ as savior—Augustine then advises a practice of introspective medi- 
tation, which ultimately reveals the underlying nature of consciousness as a 
trinity of memory, understanding, and love directed at the self. However, the 
consciousness of the purified soul whose affections are wholly fixed upon 
Christ has been radically reoriented and has become memory, understand- 
ing, and love of God.!24 Thus, in the prayer that concludes the De Trinitate, 
Augustine calls out “Let me remember you, let me understand you, let me love 
you. Increase these things in me until you refashion me entirely.”!25 The more 
the soul embraces this affective and cognitive adherence to God, the more its 
imago Dei—the tarnished image and likeness of God within the soul—is re- 
turned to its original purity and perfection. The mind then sees itself for what 
it is, the image of the Trinity: “... Man is the image of the trinity; not equal to 
the trinity as the Son is equal to the Father but approaching it ... by a certain 
likeness, as one can talk of a certain proximity between things distant from 
each other, not proximity of place but of a sort of imitation.”!*6 The purified tri- 
une imago within thus allows the introspective soul a glimpse—“intellectual” 
and “intuitive’— of the Trinity’s essence. The imago performs, in other words, 
as Paul’s “glass” in which we dimly grasp the face of God.!27 
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The imago within the perfected soul thus reflects and resembles the deity 
just as Agnolo’s glowing rivers mirror the dawn light and just as the faces of 
the contemplating saints, flooded with light, reflect the golden body of Christ. 
Indeed, in the case of the Magdalen, the luminous cast of her face recalls De 
Voragine’s discussion of the etymology of her name: 


... In contemplation she drew draughts of light so deep that in turn she 
poured out light in abundance. As she chose the best part of heavenly 
glory, she is called illuminated, because she now is enlightened by the 
light of perfect knowledge in her mind and will be illumined by the light 
of glory in her body.!28 


The notion of the pure soul as the mirror of God was a well-known medita- 
tional trope, which makes an appearance, for instance, in da Osimo’s Giardino 
de oratione.!2° It is given shape in Lorenzetti’s Massa Marittima Maestà (fig. 1.5) 
in which Faith studies a mirror that displays an image of the Trinity. In Nelli’s 
fresco at Sant'Agostino in Gubbio, the throne of grace, received as a vision by 
Augustine, is imprinted on the saint’s heart, as revealed by a slit in his habit 
(fig. 1.4). A treatise studied by Melion, a seventeenth-century Jesuit work that 
includes pictorial and textual emblems, features an image of a pool or river 
in which the rising sun is clearly reflected.!°° Entitled “A Pure Heart Pictures 
God,’ the pictorial emblem is clarified by an accompanying poem: “the con- 
templative soul must become still ... in order to discover in itself the mirror 
of divinity.”!81 The emblem represents the explicit use of the mirroring trope, 
rendered in Agnolo’s painting by the shining rivers of the background and the 
glowing faces of Mary Magdalen and Catherine. 

Agnolo’s depiction of the Trinity's saints in contemplation of Christ 
is thus a portrayal of faith—‘“the evidence of things that appear not 
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(Heb n1)"—specifically the loving faith in Christ by which the soul is puri- 
fied.!32 It is also a portrayal of the rewards of that loving faith—the abil- 
ity of the purified soul to mirror the divine in its triune entirety. In the De 
Trinitate’s concluding pages, Augustine assures his readers that, as they 
maintain their gaze upon Christ with loving and purified souls, they will ex- 
perience with ever-increasing fidelity their true nature as his reflection: “But 
we ... looking at the glory of the Lord as in a mirror (2 Cor. 3:18) are being 
transformed into the same image from glory to glory as by the Spirit of the 
Lord.”!83 Saints Magdalen and Catherine do not need to receive a sensory vi- 
sion of the Trinity. Their visual, intensely affective, and “intellectual” vision 
of Christ alone reveals to their fervent souls the Trinity imprinted in their 
mirroring hearts. 

To return to the language of Peirce, it seems that Agnolo’s altarpiece pres- 
ents the viewer with a “symbol” and an “index” of the deity, but ultimately 
withholds from sensory perception an “icon,” or accurate pictorial represen- 
tation. Rather, like Augustine’s own De Trinitate, the painting reveals to the 
viewer a devotional and introspective process, both affective and intellective, 
that allows him or her to approach an apprehension of the divine to the ex- 
tent that it may be apprehended in this lifetime. In other words, the altarpiece 
ultimately asks the beholder to turn away from the painted image and look 
within. Strikingly, Ficino, whose influence may have contributed to the paint- 
ing’s illuminated landscape, follows closely in his De raptu Pauli Augustine's 
ascent towards the visio Dei, affirming the human soul as the mirror, trace, 
and image and likeness of God, and concluding with an evocation of the soul's 
gradual assimilation to the deity.!34 Bonaventure, as well, as we saw, upheld 
the Eucharistic sign of the throne of grace—“the Mercy-Seat above the Ark of 
God’—as the ultimate doorway, “the ladder and the vehicle” through which 
we relinquish earthly surroundings and consciousness in the spiritual journey 
towards God.135 
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We noted earlier that Del Mazziere’s Trinity encourages in its viewer a circu- 
lar meditation around the notion of the visio Dei. The trajectory described in 
this chapter, from an empathetic dialogue with the painting’s throne of grace 
to the unwavering embrace of the savior on the cross may serve as an example 
of such a meditative itinerary. Like Piero di Cosimo’s Visitation and Filippino 
Lippi’s Nerli altarpiece, Agnolo’s painting makes use of a medieval iconogra- 
phy, the throne of grace, for its meditational purposes. It goes further than 
those earlier works, however, in interrogating and deconstructing that iconog- 
raphy in order to define the Augustinian practice of intellective and affective 
contemplation as the practical actualization of faith. If Agnolo’s painted cruci- 
fix leans out of the panel towards its beholder, it is to urge him or her directly 
and urgently to join Mary Magdalen and Catherine by kneeling before it. This 
emphasis on contemplation as performed by the painting’s holy protagonists 
and its viewers may allude as well to the broader enterprise of meditation and 
self-reformation practiced within the choir. If so, Agnolo’s painting stands as 
an apology, in Augustine’s name and in light of the Augustinian order's con- 
templative traditions, for this larger pictorial meditational program. Such a 
reading in turn argues for the deliberation with which the program was de- 
vised and its importance to the friars’ project of collective self-transformation 
in the search for God. 


CONCLUSION 


The Santo Spirito Altarpiece 


Santo Spirito’s choir altarpieces appear to have been the objects of a highly 
self-conscious and purposive intentionality. That intentionality was certainly 
aimed at meeting the expectations of its chapel patrons. At the same time, 
it ensured that images were deployed strategically in the choir so as to serve 
the programmatic goals of the convent’s Augustinian Hermit friars—asserting 
the friars’ authority, recreating the old church within the fabric of the new, 
helping fashion the choir into a Marian sacred space that reflected the friars’ 
otherworldly aspirations, and providing the material for devotional and medi- 
tational praxis. 

In 1505, Raffaellino del Garbo painted his Madonna and Child Enthroned 
with Saints John the Evangelist, Lawrence, Stephen, and Bernard (the Segni al- 
tarpiece) (fig. 8.1) for the chapel of Bernardo di Stefano Segni in the left arm 
of the choir. Although roughly square like the other altarpieces of the choir, 
Del Garbo's painting was larger than those works and included four rather 
than two saints. Its cinquecentesque putti, multi-tiered composition and volu- 
metric figures reflect the influence of Fra Bartolomeo and Leonardo. Despite 
these innovations, the painting’s symmetrical composition recalls other choir 
altarpieces in several respects: the foreground saints John the Evangelist and 
Bernard of Clairvaux are positioned close to the picture plane and the smooth 
ground is a nonspecific tan. 

In addition, Saints Lawrence and Stephen, depicted as beautiful and virtu- 
ally identical young men in embroidered dalmatics, are placed on either side 
of Mary’s throne. The position and appearance of the two saints assimilates 
them to the equally identical adolescent angels that flank Mary’s throne in the 
earlier altarpieces of the left arm, a device that helps mitigate the aberrant 
presence of four saints within the panel! In the altar-frontal below, two an- 
gels reproduce the gesture of the altarpiece’s putti by pulling aside a curtain 
to display the figure of the chapel’s dedicatee, Saint Lawrence. The two putti 
above and the angels below may function to alert the viewer to the left arm 


1 Saints Lawrence and Stephen were the Church’s first deacons. The lower orders of angels 
who minister to humanity were sometimes associated with deacons and appear wearing 
deacons’ stoles in Quattrocento images of heaven. Gill, Angels, 24; Lightbown, “Heaven 
Depicted,” 82. 
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FIGURE 8.1 Raffaellino del Garbo, Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints John the 
Evangelist, Lawrence, Stephen, and Bernard (the Segni altarpiece), 1505, Santo 
Spirito, Florence 
PHOTO: SCALA/ART RESOURCE, NY 


motif of twin angels mimicked in the altarpiece by the figures of Lawrence and 
Stephen. 

The altarpiece also references the theology of the Incarnation as expressed 
in the Gospel of John, a favorite topic of Augustine, as we have seen. Seated 
on a low bench in the immediate foreground, Saints John the Evangelist and 
Bernard, like Saint Nicholas in Piero di Cosimo’s Visitation, hold open books 
whose contents are partially legible. John’s book recalls the one he held in 
Lorenzetti’s Maesta in Massa Marittima, adorned in that case with the initial 
‘T (fig. 1.5). Here, the book is inscribed with the entire opening line of John’s 
Gospel: “In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God,’ the verse on which Augustine grounded his arguments for the 
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divinity of Christ.? The Word itself, the Child on Mary's lap, is pictured as the 
embodied reflection of John's book. His creamy skin is of the same hue as its 
open pages and his legs are positioned parallel to the oblique lines formed by 
the book's edges. The Child points upward, a gesture that signifies not only 
his divine provenance, but also in this context the divinity of his own being 
as Logos.3 In the right foreground, Saint Bernard, his eyes fixed on the Virgin, 
appropriately holds a book inscribed with the language from Sermon 11 of his 
Sermons for Advent in which he praises Mary's role in the Incarnation and 
speaks of her as the mediatrix and advocate for man before God.* 

In translating text into image and image into text, the Segni altarpiece repli- 
cates the rhetoric of persuasive argument and referential complexity employed 
in several of the choir altarpieces. Although del Garbo’s discursive allusions 
could be described as Augustinian commonplaces whose pictorial presenta- 
tions do not constitute developed invenzioni, their existence in the painting— 
along with elements of the Santo Spirito format—indicate a full awareness 
of a prior model in which that format is allied to the portrayal of substantive 
religious themes. The Segni altarpiece, which can be described as a simula- 
tion of an original model, thus affirms the friars’ role in pulling together the 
ingredients of a distinctive altarpiece type that may have functioned, by the 
early sixteenth century, as an institutional signature. 

The fashioning of an altarpiece prototype within the choir did not merely 
serve the purposes of institutional identification and promotion. It expressed 
a common practical and Christological theology focused on the essential com- 
mitments of monastic Christian life: the forging through faith in Christ, the 
cultivation of fundamental virtues, and contemplative praxis—which the 
Augustinian friars identified as their eremitic heritage—of the spiritual foun- 
dations of a closer relationship with God. The continuity of actual space and 
fictive altarpiece space fashioned by the choir's sacre conversazioni speaks in 
metaphorical terms of that closer relationship. The Bardi altarpiece, defining 
Wisdom as fulfillment through Christ, is rhetorically explicit in its call to the 
beholder to come to God, the salvific Word transmitted through the Church. 
The choir's other discursive works exploit traditional iconographies of medi- 
eval vintage to unfold for the meditating viewer the fundamentals of a life lived 
in Christ: in the Visitation the era of grace and of spiritual renewal introduced 


2 Augustine, In Ioannis Evangelium tractatus 124, Migne, PL 35, 1879-1976; Norman, “In the 
Beginning,” 439-496; see above, chap. 1, n. 88. 

3 Christs gesture also suggests that the stained-glass window immediately above the altar- 
piece may have featured the Father and Holy Spirit. 

4 Saint Bernard, Sermon 11 for Advent, “On the words to Achaz ‘Ask thee a sign,” Sermons of 
Saint Bernard on Advent and Christmas (London: R. & T. Washbourne, 1909), 14-19. 
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by Christ’s coming is a prompt for Hope, portrayed in the joyful meeting of 
Mary and Elizabeth. Love, embodied in and modeled by Christ and the core 
of Augustine's theology, is the subject of the Nerli altarpiece. The saints of the 
Corbinelli Trinity demonstrate the power of a loving, purifying Faith to lift the 
soul to an ineffable God. The notion, raised here, that these last three works 
together portray the three theological virtues extolled by Augustine in his 
Enchiridion must remain speculative. However, the soul’s reformation, which 
depends on the practice of those values, is importantly the subject matter of 
these paintings and the purpose of the protracted meditative praxis which they 
elicit from the beholder. 

The longing to draw closer to God and the struggle through contemplation 
and prayer towards a spiritual reformation that permits an experience of di- 
vine presence are dominant characteristics of the friars’ piety as revealed by 
the altarpieces that decorate their choir. The arduousness of this endeavor— 
although supported by Christ as mediator and spiritual model—correlates 
with the notion of an elevated, fully transcendent, and unknowable deity. At 
the same time, the piety of Santo Spirito’s friars is distinguished by its interiori- 
ty and focus on Christian essentials, a tendency linked—at least in the 1480s— 
with an attraction to architectural and decorative simplicity in the manner of 
the early Church. These tendencies are evident in those aspects of the choir 
décor that reflect the purity and sobriety of Brunelleschi’s architecture, includ- 
ing the use of the Santo Spirito format. 

Much of the iconography employed in the altarpieces of the choir testifies 
to the bonds that tied Santo Spirito’s theologians with the medieval world. At 
the same time, the constellation of reformist attitudes that may be associated 
with Santo Spirito's studium has affinities with some of the currents of intense 
religious feeling observable in late fifteenth-century Florentine piety. Paolo 
Giannoni, for instance, spoke of an influential introspective Augustinian spiri- 
tuality indebted to the piety of Marsili’s Santo Spirito.5 Trinkaus found among 
Quattrocento Florentine humanists a strong interest in religious revitalization, 
tied to personal experiences of spiritual longing and influenced by the thinking 
of Saint Augustine.® In addition, there are commonalities, as we saw, between 
the friars’ emphasis on divine transcendence and on the practice of contem- 
plation and Ficino’s project of religious renewal. In turn, the friars shared with 


5 Paolo Giannoni, “Il movimento spirituale a Firenze nella prima metà del Quattrocento, in La 
Trinità, eds. Dianich and Verdon, 33-61. 
6 Trinkaus, In Our Image, 1, xxiii. See also Gill, “Augustine, 6-28. 
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Savonarola their focus on interiority and personal spiritual reformation and a 
valuation of simplicity in external matters.” 

In the late Quattrocento, the search for religious authenticity among 
Florentine intellectuals was experienced by many as a spiritual crisis that 
culminated in the prophetic apocalypticism of Savonarola. At Santo Spirito, 
however, the studium’s reformist tendencies were embedded in a collective in- 
stitutionalized piety that was fully grounded in the Church and the Augustinian 
Hermit order and that remained open to scholarly influences and the need for 
eloquence, both rhetorical and pictorial. In the choir, the enthusiasms of the 
Bianchi, symbolized by the Rossi Chapel Crocifisso, were framed by the Virgin, 
embodiment of the Church, and Saint Augustine, father of the order. Similarly, 
Piero di Cosimo’s Visitation, which celebrates the order’s eremitic tradition, 
may be read as a channeling of quasi-millennial energies associated with the 
reconciliation of the virtues into personal and collective efforts at insight and 
personal renewal. As Giannoni argues, the “mystical” life is understood not as 
a series of exceptional events, but as “the actualization of the gift of Grace 
within the concrete boundaries of a given space and time.”? 

The depth of engagement—imaginative, affective, and intellectual— 
expected of the religious beholder before the choir's discursive altarpieces 
itself partakes of the demanding and searching religiosity of the time. The 
meditative reading of these images served not only to reiterate in pictorial 
terms crucial values and tenets of belief, but also to translate such values and 
beliefs into felt experience, an experience stimulated and sweetened by its 
aesthetic dimension. The meditative exercises practiced before these paint- 
ings must have often opened for their practitioners unexpected realms of feel- 
ing and discursive thought. Prolonged image meditation was clearly intended 
to be transformative, releasing and channeling desire, and thus leading— 
through the materiality of the image—to the intellectual vision privileged by 
Saint Augustine, a vision invigorated by the energy deployed in attaining it. 
Augustine himself sensed, in broad terms, the subjective potency of the with- 
held signified’s ultimate unfolding: 


7 Alison Brown, Medicean and Savonarolan Florence, 282-288; Edelheit, Ficino, Pico, 35, 36, 
42, 123. 

8 Christopher S. Celenza, Piety and Pythagoras in Renaissance Florence: The Symbolum 
Nesianum, (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 1-3; Edelheit, Ficino, 35, 41, 39, 128, 153, 203, 258. 

9 Giannoni, “Il movimento spirituale,’ 51. 
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The presentation of truth through signs has great power to feed and fan 
that ardent love, by which ... we flicker upwards or inwards to our place of 
rest ... When [the soul] is brought to material signs of spiritual realities, 
and moves from them to the things they represent, it gathers strength just 
by this very act of passing from the one to the other, like the flame of a 
torch, that burns all the more brightly as it moves.1° 


Santo Spirito’s friars may have experienced the flow of psychic energy that 
Augustine describes, not only in the final interpretive conversion of image into 
value, but also in earlier acts of religious imagination through which image, 
affect, and value were wedded—walking Saint Martin’s horse out of Filippino’s 
city gate, beholding their old church reborn within the new, and welcoming 
into their choir Mary, Saint Augustine, and the perfected beauties of heaven. 


10 Augustine, Epistola, 55, u, 21, cited in Peter Brown, Augustine of Hippo (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1967), 263. 
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227035 

Charity of Saint Martin (Simone Martini) 
241ill., 242, 247 

Charles viti (King of France, r. 1483-1498) 
165n4, 218, 220 

Chartres Cathedral 

Chludoff Psalter 199n78 

choir 54ill., 57ill, 62-65, 64ill., 106 

Christ/Christ Child 61,128 
in Catherine’s dream 282 
as Holy Wisdom 139, 146-147, 148, 150, 

151, 155, 156-158, 159-160, 161, 186 
as Nursing Mother 151-156, 159, 161 


237-238, 


205, 206ill., 244 


breasts of Christ Child 152-154, 152ill., 
153İll., 159 
portrayals of 37,129, 137, 146n69, 150ill., 
160, 177, 183 
in Barbadori altarpiece 50ill, 78-79, 
97 
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in Bardi altarpiece 139, 140, 141, 143, 
146-147, 151, 1526//., 159, 160-161 
in Biliotti altarpiece 107, 108i//., 16 
in Communion Altar 78-79, 78ill. 
in Holy Trinity (Del Mazziere) 269, 
270ill., 271, 272, 273, 278, 284, 294, 
299, 304 
in Journey to Calvary (Biagio 
d’Antonio) 125, 126ill., 129 
in Nasi altarpiece 96, 126, 127i/l. 
in Nerli altarpiece 121, 216ill., 
236-237, 251-252 
in Segni altarpiece g12ill., 313, 313n3 
in Visitation (Di Cosimo) 177-178, 
297 
in Saint Martin’s dream 238 
see also Crucifixion; Passion, The; Virgin 
and Child 
Christmas 163, 175, 181, 183, 195, 204, 207, 
214 
see also Visitation (Di Cosimo) 
church architecture see architecture and 
interior of new church 
Cianfanini, Giovanni 108ifll. 
see also Biliotti altarpiece 
Cicero 
Cimabue (Cenni di Pepo) 46 
City of God 27, 240, 241, 243, 245 
City of Man v. 217, 231-233 
portrayals of 30,231 
see also Nerli altarpiece 
City of God (Augustine) 12, 217, 247 
City of Man 240,241 
City of God v. 217, 231-233 
pilgrims in 232, 233-234 
see also Nerli altarpiece 
classical studies and poetry, role in religious 
context 43-44, 263 
clausura rules 45, 451135, 65 


119, 223 


Clemente del Tasso 165n3 
cloaks 223 
of Saint Martin 237-238, 242 


clouds/rain storms 100, 121, 168, 182n47, 
184-185, 184N51, 204, 211, 213, 285 

Clovio, Julio 199, 201n82 

Cohen, Matthew A. 79 

Collegiata of Sant'Andrea (Empoli) 92n140 

La Colomba (bell of Santo Spirito) 76 
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Commentaries on the Gospel of John 
(Augustine) 156 
Commentaries (Lorenzo Ghiberti) 46 
Commentary on the Sentences of Petrus 
Lombardus (Egidio da Viterbo) 286 
Communion Altar (Andrea Sansovino) 63, 
66, 72, 73, 74-75, 76, 77-78ill., 86, 87 
Christ Childin 77-78, 78-79, 78ill. 
dove of the Holy Spirit in 76, 78ill 
Matthew in 72, 77-78ill., 116 
models for 97 
ornamentin 16 
pilastersin 61, 77—78ill., 120, 260 
Trinityin 81,87 
two-saint composition 95 
Virgin Maryin 81 
Communion Chapel 87 
Compagnia dei Bianchi (confraternity) 38, 
47,73, 86, 90, 92 
Compagnia dell’Arcangelo Raffaello 
(confraternity) 38,74 
Compagnia di Santa Maria delle Laude 
(confraternity) 1, 38, 76, 82, 86, 281n33 
concealment 133, 135-137, 206, 296 
Condivi, Asciano 44, 12 
Confessions (Saint Augustine) 12, 18-19, 21, 
34, 86, 140, 155, 173, 286n49, 301, 302 
Congregazione dei Buonomini di San 
Martino (charitable organization) 220, 
220n20 
contemplation/contemplative ascent 11-12, 
18-20, 22, 23, 30, 111, 121, 129, 239-240, 
307-308, 310, 311 
Contra Judaeos, Paganos et Arianos Sermo de 
Symbolo (Pseudo-Augustine) 207n95 
convent of Santo Spirito 
administration of 44-45, 68 
history 37-45 
library 1, 12, 40, 41 
politicalinvolvement 45 
relation with local community 38-39 
role in development of 
humanism 41-44 
scholars 37, 40-41, 58, 304 
studium and academic training 12, 
23-24, 40-41, 76 
see also Augustinian hermits, Order of the 
Cooper, Donal 34 


INDEX 


Corbinelli, Angelo di Tommaso di 
Bartolomeo 69n73 
Corbinelli, Bartolomeo 68, 74, 96 
Corbinelli, Bartolomeo di Tommaso di Piero 
74, 74N91 
Corbinelli Chapels 51, 67ill., 68, 74, 76, 
86-87, 96, 97, 269, 287 
see also Communion Altar; Holy Trinity 
(Del Mazziere); Madonna and Child 
Enthroned (Del Mazziere); Madonna 
and Child Enthroned (Rosselli) 
Corbinelli family 39, 39n101, 51, 69, 69n73, 
73, 74, 86, 14n49 
Corbinelli, Matteo 74, 87, 269 
Corbinelli, Tommaso 74, 86, 87, 96 
Cori 37 
Coronation of the Virgin (iconography) 76, 
81, 83, 292-293 
Coronation of the Virgin with Six Saints (Fra 
Angelico) 309n133 
Cosmas, Saint 160 
Costanza Caetani (portrait) 
Council of Trent (1563) 60 
Court of Heaven, portrayals of 
Covenant of Grace see grace 
Covenant of Law see Law 
creation 301-303 
Crocifisso dei Bianchi 46, 47-48, 49, 61, 67, 
71 72, 73, 86, 90, 95, 315 


190n70 


103-107, 117 


Crossley, Paul 130,132 
crucifixes 92, 12-114 
Crucifixion 


references to 121, 138il., 139, 141, 160, 
216ilL, 251, 269, 270ill., 293-294 
see also Bardi altarpiece; Holy Trinity (Del 
Mazziere); Nerli altarpiece 
Crucifixion (Orcagna) 46 
Crucifix (Michelangelo) 44, 63, 91, 12-115, 
ugill. 
Cyril of Alexandria, Saint 
288n58 


34, 288, 


Dale, Sharon 34, 36 

Dante Alighieri 186n54, 229 
David, Gerard 159 

Dei, Benedetto 70n74 

Dei Chapel 283n40 


Della Valle Collection 255n117 


INDEX 


72, 95, 97, ggill., 100, 
108, 115, 217, 269, 271 
see also Agnolo del Mazziere; Donnino 
del Mazziere 
Dempsey, Charles 118, 143 
Desert Fathers 26, 29-30 
see also Anthony, Saint 
deserts 184-185, 204 
Desiderio da Settignano 76 
devil, in Madonna del Soccorso (Di Zanobi) 
89, 90, g1ill. 
devotional meditation 12 
religious images and 7-8, 13, 129-131 
Didi-Huberman, Georges 
La dimostrazione dell'andata del Santo 
Sepolcro (Bartolomeo Rustici) 231, 231ill. 
Dionysius 136,290, 295, 302, 303 
disciplina 187,187n57 
discipline, Holy Spirit of 186-187 
discursive altarpieces 133-135, 137, 313, 315 
see also Bardi altarpiece; Holy Trinity (Del 
Mazziere); Nerli altarpiece; Visitation 
(Di Cosimo) 
disguised symbolism see concealment 
Disputation of Saint Catherine (Bernardino 


Del Mazziere brothers 


110N32, 129 


Pinturicchio) 263n144 
Dispute over the Trinity (Andrea del Sarto) 
184n51 


Dittelbach, Thomas 30 

divine emanation 302-303 

divine illumination 19-20, 76, 177, 184, 188, 
302 

divine ineffability 136, 290, 295, 297, 314 

divine studies, concordia of classical and 
43-44 

De Doctrina Christiana (Saint Augustine) 
12, 22, 135, 136, 240, 249, 254 

dome 105 

Domenici, Luca 202 

Domenico di Zanobi 89, guill. 

Dominican Order 23, 27, 29, 45 

Dominici, Giovanni 263 

Dominic, Saint 149-151 

Donatello 102n1, 113, 280 

Donato d'Arezzo 282 

Donnino del Mazziere 68, 74n91, ggill., 271 

donors/patronage of chapels see patronage 

of chapels/patronage families 
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Dosio, Giovanni Antonio 63-65, 64ill. 


dove of the Holy Spirit 
portrayals of 9, 5oill., 76, 79, 105, 132, 
29gill. 
in Biliotti altarpiece 76, 108ill. 
in Communion Altar 76, 78ill., 79 


in Holy Trinity (Del Mazziere) 270ill., 
274, 285, 294 
in Nerli altarpiece 79, 83, 216ill., 268 
ducti (itineraries, devotional technique) 
130-131 
Dunlop, Anne 4 
Durandus 105 
Dürer, Albrecht 208n98 
Ecclesia (allegory)  82n109, 83-85, 84ill., 87, 
105-106, 122, 132, 143, 206, 216ill., 224, 
261 
see also Annunciation (Del Donzello); 
Nerli altarpiece 
Ecclesia Lactans (Giovanni Pisano) 82, 
158 
Ecclesia lactans (nursing Madonna) 82, 
138ill., 139, 141, 143-144, 146, 147-151, 
149, 150Ull., 151, 152ill., 156-159, 157ilL, 
158-159, 160, 161 
Ecclesiasticus 24 141,143, 143-145, 149, 161 
Eckstein, Nicholas 220 
Ecstasy of Saint Augustine before the Trinity 
(Ottaviano Nelli) 34, 35ill., 49, 308 
Egidio of Viterbo 27, 41, 250, 286, 305 
Elena of Udine 235 
Elizabeth, Saint 166-167, 167n10, 182 
association with Old Testament 
values 205-209 
in Visitation portrayals iguill., 19gill., 
194ill., 195ill., 198ill., 199, 200ill., 
205-209, 206ill., 208n98,n100, 20gill., 
211 
72, 164ill., 
167-169, 172, 175, 177, 182, 184, 185, 
186, 188, 189-190, 197, 202—203, 
203n88, 204, 208, 210, 301, 314 
see also Law 
emanation, divine 302-303 
Emblematum Liber (Andrea Alciato) 190 
Enarrationes in Psalmos (Augustine) 12 
on Psalm 85 


in Visitation (Di Cosimo) 


211-214 
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Enchiridion ad Laurentium sive de fide spe et 
charitate (Augustine) 36, 211, 249, 314 


Epiphany, Feast of the 175,177, 181 
eremitic retreat 25-27, 106, 279-280 
eremitic scenes 29-30, 32,106 


Ettlinger, Helen 145 

Eucharist, references to 
295 

Eustochium, Saint 294 

Evangelista da Pisa 41, 42, 43 

Eve 145 


121, 139, 273, 278, 


Fabbroni, Pietro Giovanni 225i/(. 
Faith (virtue) 36,161, 247-248, 248-249, 
287, 306, 308-309, 314 
see also Holy Trinity (Del Mazziere) 
Falkenburg, Reindert 148n81 
family/familial love 247-248, 249, 268 
see also Nerli altarpiece 
Farnese Hours (Julio Clovio) 199 
fatherhood see family/familial love 
Favaroni, Agostino 41, 69n73 
Fei, Paolo di Giovanni 292 
Felicita, Saint 219, 265ill. 
Fermor, Sharon 182n47 
Fernandez, Pedro 192n73 
Ficino, Marsilio 42, 111, 259, 302-305, 
3031103, 309, 314 
fire at old church 1-2, 9, 46, 48, 52, 61 
Florence 230 
form, light and 301-302 
Fouquet, Jean 192, 193/ll. 
Four Augustinian Canons with Saints Jerome 
and Augustine Meditating beside an Open 
Grave and a Scene of the Visitation (Master 


of the Spes Nostra) 87n122, 106n25 
France 246 
Franciscans 23, 27, 29, 45, 144, 249 


Francis, Saint 29n71, 301 
Fredianus, Saint 49, 50ill., 97 
Freedberg, David 114, 130n14 
French invasion (1494) 218 
Frescobaldi Chapels 51, 81, 86,94 
see also Annunciation (Del Donzello) 
Frescobaldi family 39, 39n101, 51, 70, 70n74, 
73, 86 
friars 
influence/role on church construction 
and décor 4, 6-7, 9, 59-62, 66, 68, 71, 


INDEX 


72, 73, 89, 114-115, 161-162, 221, 311, 313, 
314 
Marian devotion 80, 81, 81-85 
meditative reception of art 9, 10, 12, 133, 
214, 243 
sinful friar in Visitation (Di 
Cosimo) 178-180, 179ill., 181, 211, 213 
see also Augustinian Hermits, Order of 
the 


Gabriel 81, 85, 166 
Galizzi Kroegel, Alessandra 118 
gardens see under individual altarpieces 
Garden of Venus (Primavera, Botticelli) 143 
Garden of Wisdom 141-143 
Gaston, RobertW. 65n53 
gate of Amiens 237, 240, 242 
Gavitt, Philip 224n32 
Geiger, GailL. 259 
Gell, Alfred 103 
General Chapter (1326) 83 
De Genesi ad litteram (Augustine) 
110, 284, 285, 302, 305 
Gentile da Fabriano 175 
Gerbron, Cyril 129, 3091133 
Gerino da Pistoia 90n132 
gestures 32, 203, 212, 237, 248 
of Christ Child 78åll., 1084, 116, 121, 
1506/l., 151, 151-152, 152élL., 159, 216ill., 
237, 251, 252 
handclasps/shoulder clasps 133, 164ill., 
169, 172, 189-192, 193i/l., 194 ill, 195ill., 
196-197, 201n82, 203, 208, 210 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo 46, 74 
Ghirlandaio, Domenico 107, 15n52, 137, 151, 
167, 181n42, 221, 230n42, 234, 239ill. 
Giannoni, Paolo 314, 315 
Giardino de oratione fructuose (Nicola da 
Osimo) 130,308 
Giles of Rome 23, 85, 249 
Gill, Meredith J. 4, 43 
Giotto di Bondone 167,189, 230 
Giovanni da Prato 41 
Girolamo of Naples 42 
Giuliano da Sangallo 52, 115, 1552, 
13743 


18, 20, 


God 
as Being 18-19 


ineffability of 136, 290, 295, 297, 314 
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portrayals of 270ill., 278, 285, 287, 292, 
2ggill., 294-297, 299 
Goffen, Rona 80,103,141 
Goldthwaite, Richard 62 
Golgotha 102, 272, 293 
Good Government (Ambrogio Lorenzetti) 
186n54 
Gospel of John 36, 36n90-91, 72, 139, 146, 
156, 279, 287, 312-313 
Gospel of Luke 166-167, 168, 175, 182-183, 
203, 207 
Gospel of Matthew 128, 181, 238, 241 
Gossaert, Jan 153¢/L., 154, 156, 160 
Governolo, victory at 40,51 
grace 212, 258, 261 
transition between Covenant of Law 
and 163, 190, 207-208, 210-211, 212, 
213, 214 
Virgin Mary as representative of 211 
see also Throne of Grace 
Granacci, Francesco 271n2 
Great Schism (1054) 202n87 
Gregorio d'Arezzo 282 
Gregory of Rimini 24,250 
Grendler, Paul 41 
Guarino da Verano 43n130 
Guglielmo di Becchi 174, 175 
Guglielmo di Niccolà 166n9 
Guicciardini, Francesco 218, 266 
Gutierrez, David n 


habits, black — 30, 31//., 32, 33ill, 35ill., 
450135, 169, 173, 308 
Haghia Sophia (cathedral, Edessa), dome 
104 
hair 75,119, 127, 223, 244, 247, 248, 271, 
271n6, 281, 283n40, 300 
Hall, Marcia 10,134 
Hamburger, Jeffrey 292 
Hamilton Greek Psalter 199n78 
handclasp 
in Visitation/Visitationimages 133, 
164ill., 169, 172, 189-192, 1935/l., 194ill., 
195ilL., 196-199, 201n82, 203, 210 
see also grace; Law 
Harrison, Carol 21 
Hatfield, Rab 183, 201, 204n89 
Haymo of Helberstadt 143n61 
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Heaven 
embellishment of 117-119 
portrayal of Court of Heaven 103-107, 
117 
Heavenly Jerusalem see New Jerusalem 
Heinrich of Constance 191-192, 193ll. 
Henry of Freimar 25n50-51 
Herlihy, David 263n150 
Hermann I von Thuringen 277 
Herod the Great (King of Judea, r. 37 BCE-4 
BCE) 178,181 
Herrad von Landsberg 149 
high altar 62-63, 73-74, 109, 14 
Crucifix by Michelangelo 44, 63, 91, 
112-115, 1gill. 
Hilary of Poitiers, Saint 238 
Hippodame, wedding of Pirithous and 256 
Historia Augustini 288n56 
Holmes, Megan 4,48 
Holy Family with the Young Saint John the 
Baptist and Saint Margaret (Filippino 
Lippi) 230 
Holy of the Holies 275, 276 
Holy Spirit 
charity and 251 
dedication to 75,87 
of discipline 186-187 
divine illimunation of 19, 76, 177 
see also dove of Holy Spirit 
Holy Spirit (Maso diBanco) 74 
Holy Trinity with Saints Benedict and Giovanni 
Gualberto (Alesso Baldovinetti) 294 
Holy Trinity with Saints Jerome, Paula and 
Eustochium (Andrea del Castagno) 294 
The Holy Trinity with Saints Mary Magdalen 
and Catherine of Alexandria (Agnolo del 
Mazziere) 75, 80, 87,133, 269-273, 
270ill., 276, 297ill., 314 
building/monastery in 281 
Catherine of Alexandria in 72, 75, 269, 
270ill., 271, 272, 282-285, 282n39, 
283n40, 291, 299, 301, 304, 305, 308, 309 
Christin 269, 270ill., 271, 272, 273, 278, 
284, 294, 299, 304 
concealment in 136, 301, 305 
contemplation and vision in 273, 
281-282, 283, 285, 286-287, 291, 305, 
309-310 
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Crucifixion in 
datingof 272 


278, 284, 285, 287, 301 


dove of the Holy Spiritin 270ill, 274, 
294 
Eucharistic features 273, 278, 294 


formlessness in 302 
God in 
299 
influence of friars on composition 276, 
281, 294, 295 
landscape/terrain in 


270ill., 278, 285, 287, 294-297, 


279, 297-299; 
297ill., 301-302, 303, 304 
backdrop of terrain 96,269, 272, 273, 


294, 297 
garden 272, 281, 297, 297ill. 
Golgotha 272 
rivers 302, 304, 308 

lightin 299-300, 301-302, 304, 308 

(linear) perspective in 294, 300, 
300-302 

mandorla in 294, 297, 305 


Mary Magdalene in 75, 87, 102, 269, 
270ill., 271, 272, 273, 279-281, 283-285, 
291, 299, 300, 301, 304, 305, 308, 309 

mirroring in 302, 308 

parallels/distinctions between other 
works and 272, 278, 281, 286, 294, 310 

pictorial density 11,269 

redemptionin 276,284 

shared space in 102, 272 


skull and bones of Adamin 27oill., 272, 
278, 298ill. 
symmetry in 269, 272, 297, 298, 300 


Trinity as throne of grace in 273, 309 

Holy Trinity with Saints Mary Magdalen and 
John the Baptist and Tobias and Raphael 
(Botticelli) see Pala delle Convertite 

Holy Trinity with Saints (Paolo di Giovanni 
Fei) 292, 294n78 

Holy Wisdom see Wisdom, Holy 

Honorius Augustodunensis 83, 105, 158 

Hood, William 4, 13, 129 

Hope, Charles 6,268 

Hope (virtue) 211, 214, 314 

Hortus Deliciarum (Herrad von 
Landsberg) 149 

Hours of Catherine of Cleves (Master of 
Catherine of Cleves) 241ill. 
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Hours of Etienne Chevalier (Jean Fouquet) 
192, 193ill., 208 
household 248 
Howard, Peter 55 
Hugh of Saint Victor 
on dispute/reconciliation of the 
virtues 196, 196n75, 201 
on meditation 131 
on Virgin of Wisdom 143n61 
humanism, role of convent in development 
of 41-44 
humanist studies 263 
The Hunt (Piero di Cosimo) 257 


icons/iconography see religious images 
illumination 
divine 19-20, 76, 177, 184, 188, 302 
intellectual 187 
image meditation 8,9,u 
Immaculate Conception 85, 90, 144-146 
Immaculate Conception, Feast of 145 
immaculate Virgin 90, giill., 144-146 
see also Madonna del Soccorso 
Incarnation 250 
references to 
312 
shift in moral landscape after 209-210 
see also Segni altarpiece; Visitation (Di 
Cosimo) 
Incarnation (Piero di Cosimo) 182n46 
ineffability, divine 136, 290, 297, 314 
Ingeborg Psalter 205 


121, 139, 170, 204, 206, 252, 


Initium sive processus ordinis heremitarum 
sancti Augustini 25 

inscriptions see scriptural quotations 

intellective meditation 132,133, 315 

intellectual illumination 187 

intellectual mind 19-20, 19n15 

intellectual vision 315 

intellectus 187-188 

interior of new church see architecture and 
interior of new church 

intermarriage 264 
see also Capponi family; Nerli family 

introspective contemplation/inward 
ascent 18-20, 22, 23 

Iphigenia, painting by Timathes of sacrifice 
of 135 


INDEX 


Isidore of Seville, Saint 82n110 
Italy 246 
Itinerarium Mentis in Deum (Bonaventure) 
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Jacobus de Voragine 182n46 
on Augustine 86, 288, 288n56 
on birth of Christ 183 
on Catherine of Alexandria 
on Martin of Tours 
on Mary Magdalen 
on rain clouds 184 
James Major, Saint 234 
James, Saint 81, 127i/(., 271n6 
Jansen, Katherine Ludwig 280 
Jaquemart de Hesdin 157ill. 
Jean de Berry 157 
Jerome, Saint 43 
portrayals of 149, 294 
in Biliotti altarpiece 
108//l., 116 
in Nerli altarpiece 
Jerusalem 168, 173, 178 
Jewish law 207, 214, 258 
see also Law 
John the Baptist, Saint 166, 207, 208n97 
portrayals of 131, 151, 167, 207 
in Bardi altarpiece 10, 103, 188i/l., 139, 
160, 161 
in Machiavelli panels 88 
in Nasi altarpiece 81, 127i/l. 
in Nerli altarpiece 61, 121, 216¢/l., 217, 
223, 237, 251-252 
in Pala delle Convertite 
John the Evangelist, Saint 249 
portrayals of 35ill., 36, 36n91, 72, 74, 
goill, 151, 275İll., 312ill. 
in Bardi altarpiece 72, 138ill., 139, 142, 151 
in Machiavelli panels 88 
in Nasi altarpiece 72, 81, 126, 127ill. 
in Segni altarpiece 72, 311, 312-313, 312ill. 
John Geiler of Kaysersberg 105 
John, Gospel of 31, 36, 36n90-—91, 72, 139, 
146, 156, 279, 287, 312-313 
John Lateran, Saint 43n130 
Johnson, Geraldine A. 189 
Jordan of Quedlinburg 23, 27, 107, 128, 129, 
180n40, 188, 188n63, 239-240 


263, 282 


237-238, 239, 244 
280, 308 


72, 103, 107, 


216ill. 


279ill. 
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Joseph of Arimathea 126n3 
Joseph, Saint 168, 208, zogill., 249 
Journey of the Magi 175, 181, 182 
Journey to Calvary (Biagio d’Antonio) 
116, 125, 126, 126//L., 128, 129 
Julian of Norwich, Saint 47ill., 155, 155n98 
junctio dextrarum (motif depicting marriage 
ceremony) 189-192, 201, 201n82, 205, 
208, 208n100 
Justice (virtue) 186, 186n54 


73,81, 


Peace and 192, 196, 199, 201, 202, 203, 212 
Truth and 196, 203, 204, 205, 207, 208, 
210 


see also Law 
Justus of Volterra, Saint 107 


kaporet (Mercy Seat) 
Kempers, Bram 5n12 
Kemp, Martin 12 
Kent, Dale 247n82, 267, 267n159 
Kent, F.W. 69, 166n9, 218n8 
Klapisch-Zuber, Christiane 
Kleinbub, Christian 284 
knowledge 


274-276, 309 


267n158 


spiritual 24, 188 
see also Wisdom, Holy 
Kristeller, Paul O. 41 


lactans images see nursing; nursing Madonna 


Ladner, Gerhardt 23, 302 
Lambeth Bible 82, 197, 197ill., 205 
Landolfi, Gemma 139, 140 


landscapes 

in meditation 132 

see also under individual altarpieces 
Lane, Barbara 141 
Lapiths 256 
La Sainte-Baum 280, 282 
Last Supper (Leonardo da Vinci) 301 
Lattanzio da Rimini 244 
Laudario (Compagnia delle Laude) 82 
Lauds, liturgy of 167, 167n10, 171, 199 
Laurenziana codex 39, 43-44, 56 
Lavin, Marilyn Aronberg 
Law 210-211 


251-252 


Augustine on 210-211, 212, 249, 250, 261 
Elizabeth as representative of 211 


Jewish 207, 214, 258 
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transition between Covenant of Grace 
and 163,190, 207-208, 210-211, 212, 
213, 214 
Lawrence, Saint guni 
in Segni altarpiece 311, 312ill. 
lay patronage see patronage of chapels/ 
patronage families 
Leonardo da Vinci 252, 301, 311 
Levi d'Ancona, Mirella go 
library of Santo Spirito 1,12, 40, 41 
Libri di Antonio Billi 65, 215m 
Life of Augustine (Ottaviano Nelli) 
308 
Life of Saint John the Baptist (Andrea Pisano) 
167 
Life of the Virgin (Albrecht Dürer)  208n98 
Life of the Virgin (Domenico Ghirlandaio) 
167 
Life of the Virgin (Giotto di Bondone) 167 
Life of the Virgin (Giulio Bonasone) 208n100 
light 
formand 301-302 
in Holy Trinity (Del Mazziere) 
301-302, 304, 308 
sources of 101, 175 
sun rays 303 
see also illumination 
Lightbown, Ronald 139,145 
Lillie, Amanda 225n34, 229 
“liminal space” (Shearman) 102, 106 
lineage 69n73, 92, 229, 264, 265 
linear perspective 300-301 
Lippi, Filippino (son of Filippo Lippi, d. 
1504) 3,11, 127,149, 150i/l., 162, 
215-217, 216i/l., 219, 219n14, 224, 228ill., 
255, 259, 261 
see also Nerli altarpiece 
Lippi, Filippo (d. 1469) 49, 50i/l., 88, 97, 118, 
131n21, 160, 288n59 
Lisner, Margrit 63, 81, 14n49 
Little Hours of the Virgin 167 
Little Office of the Virgin 144, 171n19 
Livres de l'estat de l'ame (Pierre de Blois) 
292, 293ill., 297 
Lizner, Margret 12 
loggias 96, 98, 107, 208, 224n32 
see also Nerli altarpiece 


34, 35ill., 


299-300, 
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Lorenzetti, Ambrogio 34-36, 35ill., 46, 87, 
186n54, 308 
Lorenzo di Bicci 227n35 
Lorenzo di Credi 107 
Louis Ix, Saint (King of France, r. 1226-1270) 
247 
Louvre 49, 16n53 
love 
Augustine on 20-22, 249 
charity and 249-251 
Lucca Madonna (Jan Van Eyck) 
Lucian of Zeuxis 257 
Lucretius 257,261, 262 
Luke, Gospel of 166-167, 168, 175, 182-183, 


146n69, 156 


203, 207 
De Lumine (Marsilio Ficino) 303 
lust 253-255, 2530, 255, 256, 257 


Madonna see Virgin Mary 

Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints 
Bartholomew and John the Evangelist 
(Donnino and Agnolo del Mazziere) 72, 
74n91, 96, 97, 99ill. 

Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints 
Bartholomew, Nicholas of Bari, and Donors 
(Donnino and Agnolo del Mazzieri) 68, 
72, 74, 74N91, 95-96, 97, Qgill., 100, 217 

Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints 
John the Baptist and John the Evangelist 
(Botticelli) see Bardi altarpiece 

Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints 
John the Evangelist, Lawrence, Stephen, 
and Bernard (Del Garbo) see Segni 
altarpiece 

Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints 
Leonard, James, Bartholomew and 
Julian 27m6 

Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints 
Martin of Tours, Catherina of Alexandria, 
the Young John the Baptist, and Donors 
(Lippi) see Nerli altarpiece 

Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints 
Matthew and Jerome (Cianfanini) see 
Biliotti altarpiece 

Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints 
Peter, Bernard, Anthony Abbot and 
Augustine (Raphael) 103, 283n40 
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Madonna and Child Enthroned with Saints 
Thomas and Peter (originally Augustine) 
(Cosimo Rosselli) 

Augustine in 71, 74, 74n91, 86, 96, 97, 
98ill., 107 
ornamentin 15 
Madonna and Child (Jan Gossaert) 
154, 156 

Madonna and Child with Saints Augustine, 
Paul, Peter and Anthony (Maestro di Citta 
di Castello) 32, 33ill. 

Madonna and Child with Saints Dominic, 
Michael, John the Baptist, and John the 
Evangelist (Domenico Ghirlandaio) 151 

Madonna and Child with Saints Fredianus and 
Augustine (Filippo Lippi) see Barbadori 
altarpiece 

Madonna and Child with Saints Jerome and 
Dominic (Filippino Lippi) 149, 150ill. 

Madonna and Child with Saints John the 
Baptist and Zeno (Lorenzo di Credi) 107 

Madonna and Child with Saints Justus of 
Volterra and Zenobius (Domenico 
Ghirlandaio) 107 

Madonna and Child with Saints Mary 
Magdalene, Andrew, Julian and Catherine 
of Alexandria (Maso di Banco) 46-47, 
46n143, 47ill., 73, 94, 103 

Madonna in a Church (Jan van Eyck) 85 

Madonna dei Cipressi (School of 


15gill., 


Verrocchio) 230n42 
Madonna del Baldacchino (Raphael) 103, 
283n40 


Madonna del Grosso (relic) 61, 80 

Madonna del latte see Ecclesia lactans 

Madonna della Vittoria (Andrea Mantegna) 
118 

Madonna delle Scale (Michelangelo) 14n50 

Madonna del Padiglione (Sandro Botticelli) 
151 

Madonna del Soccorso (Domenico di 

Zanobi) 68, 71, 80, 85, 89-90, gull. 

Madonna del Soccorso (Francesco Melanzio) 
gomg2 

Madonna del Soccorso (Gerino di Pistoia) 
gomg2 

Madonna del Soccorso (Vettori Chapel) 145 

Madonna of the Harpies (Andrea del Sarto) 
258 
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The Madonna of Humility with the Temptation 
of Eve (Carlo da Camerino) 146 

Madonna lactans see Ecclesia lactans 

Madonna and Saints (Zanobi di Machiavelli) 


67 
Maestà (Ambrogio Lorenzetti) 34-36, 35ill, 
87, 308 
Maestro di Citta di Castello (anonymous 
painter) 32, 33ill. 


Maffeo di Jacopo Corbinelli 46 
Magi, Journey of the 175, 181, 182 
Magnificat, Mary's 167n10, 171, 171019, 199 
In Magnificentiae Cosmi Medicei Florentini 
detractores (Timoteo Maffei) 56 
Maisonneuve, Cecile 39, 46 
Maitre Francois (Francois Barbier) 197, 
198ill. 
Manetti, Antonio 51 
Manetti, Giannozzo 42 
Man with a Pink (Andrea Solario) 
Mantegna, Andrea 118 
Mantellate of Santa Monica 39n106, 72 
Marc, Saint 88 
Markowsky, Barbara 273 
marriage 
intermarriage 264 
in Renaissance Florence 264, 267 
marriage symbolism 189-192, 201, 201n82, 
205, 208, 208n100, 260 
marriage and charity 253-261, 263, 
267-268 
Marsili, Luigi 


190n70 


38n100, 41-42, 41n117, 263, 314 


Martha of Bethany, Saint 280n26 
Martino da Signa 41 
Martin of Tours, Saint 230, 237-241 


career 238, 239 
parallels with Augustine 239, 246 
portrayals of 231ill., 238, 239ill., 240ill., 
241-243, 241ill., 241-242n73, 242N77 
in Nerli altarpiece/chapel 
(Lippi) 2164, 217, 221, 223, 225, 
226ill., 227, 236, 237, 242, 243-244, 
245, 246-247, 263, 268, 316 
vision of Christ 238 


Mary see Virgin Mary 
Mary of Bethany, Saint 280n26 
Mary of Magdala 280n26 


Mary Magdalene, Saint 279-280, 280n26 
portrayals of 47ill., 131 
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in Holy Trinity (Del Mazziere) 
102, 269, 270ill., 271, 272, 273, 
279-282, 283-287, 291, 299, 300, 301, 
304, 305, 308, 309 
in Journey to Calvary (Biagio 
d’Antonio) 126ill., 129 
in Nasi altarpiece (Del Garbo) 102, 
127-128, 127ill. 
in Pala delle Convertite 
(Botticelli) 279i/l, 280 
statue of 46, 46n141, 75, 269, 280 
visions of 280, 283, 284, 291, 305, 308 
Masaccio (Tommaso Giovanni di Mone) 
274, 275-276, 275ill., 276, 294, 301 
Maso di Banco 46-47, 46n143, 47ilL, 49, 67, 
72, 73) 74, 94, 103 
Massacre of the Innocents, in Visitation (Di 
Cosimo) 


75» 87, 


167, 168, 170, 171, 172, 175, 
178-180, 179ill., 181, 183, 184, 204, 211 
Massa Marittima 34, 87, 312 
Massari, Ambrogio 36-37, 250, 250n100, 
288n57, 298 
Master of Catherine of Cleves 241ill. 
Master of the Orcagnesque Misericordia 
282n39 
Master of the Spes Nostra 871122, 106n25 
Matthew, Gospel of 128, 181, 238, 241 
Matthew, Saint 38 
portrayals of, 
in Biliotti altarpiece 
108ill., 116 
in Communion Altar 72, 77-78ill., 16 
Maxentius (Emperor of the Roman Empire, r. 
306-312) 262 
measure, number and weight 298 
Medici, Cosimo de’ 44, 217 
Medici family, de’ 131n21, 160, 165n4, 
264n148 
Medici, Lorenzo de’ 


72, 73) 107, 


1, 2, 52, 116, 217, 218n8, 
220N19, 247, 265 

Medici, Piero de’ 2, 2n5, 52, 116, 165, 218 

Medici-Riccardi Palace 

meditation 


13121, 227n36 


affective meditation and Passion 
images 125-129, 126ill., 127ill. 

devotional meditation and religious 
images 7-8, 13, 129-131 

intellective meditation 132, 133, 315 


INDEX 


sequential reflection 130 
see also contemplative retreat; eremitic 
retreat 

Meditationes de Passione Christi (Jordan of 

Quedlinburg) 128,129 
Meditations on the Life of Christ 
meditative images 8,9,u 
Melanzio, Francesco gon132 
Melion, Walter 8, 130, 178, 308, 308n129 
Mellini, Francesco 51 
Mengin, Urbain 220 
Mercy Seat (kaporet) 
Mercy (virtue) 

Peace and 204, 205, 208, 210, 211 

Truth and 196, 199, 201, 202, 212 

see also grace 
Michael, Saint 151 
Michelangelo Buonarroti 


130, 168, 196 


274-276, 309 
212, 213 


44, ugil., 14n50, 
134, 148n82, 149, 271, 271n2 
see also Crucifix (Michelangelo); Sistine 
Chapel 
Michelozzo di Bartolommeo 
Miles, Margaret R. 12 
milk of Wisdom see nursing 
Miracle of the Crucifix (Filippino Lippi) 230, 
237n63 
miracles 
by Augustine 39-40, 61 
by Virgin Mary 90 
mirroring 308,309 
see also Annunciation (Del Donzello); 
Holy Trinity (Del Mazziere) 
Mitchell, WJ.T. 13 
Moffitt, John F. 301 
Molho, Anthony 69n73, 264 
monastic life see eremitic retreat 
monastic rule see Augustine’s Rule 
Monica, Saint, chapel dedicated to 88, 
166n9 
Monreale Cathedral (Sicily) 190 
Mons Pisanus 25,173 
Montespeccio altarpiece (Maestro di Citta di 
Castello) 32, 33ill. 
moral guidance, transmission of Wisdom 
and 147-151, 159 
Morel, Philippe 284 
Mosaic Law 208 
see also Law 


227n36 


INDEX 


Moses 136, 286 
concealment of 136, 206 
portrayals of 206, 206n94, 208n100 
Mundy, James E. 159 
De Musica (Saint Augustine) 137 
Mystic Winepress (Ambrogio Bergognone) 
37 


Nadal, Jeronimo 177 
Nagel, Alexander 10,11 
Naples Cathedral, Cappella Minutolo 
292n76 
Napoli, Nicholas 106n24 
Nasi altarpiece (Raffaellino del Garbo) 81, 
94, 95, 126-128, 127ill., 234 
Body of Christ in 96, 127-128, 127ill. 
John the Evangelist in 72, 81, 126, 127ill. 
landscape backdrop in 96 
shared space in 102 
Virgin Mary in 126, 127ill. 
Nasi chapel 81,234 
Nasi family 93-94 
National Gallery (London) 88 
Nativity 
in plays 181 
see also Visitation (Di Cosimo) 
Nativity (Pietro del Donzello) 81 
naturalistic art 131, 140, 292, 294 
neighborhood of Santo Spirito 51 
Nelli, Ottaviano 34, 35ill., 49, 308 
Nelson, Robert 3-4, 7, 68-69, 215n3, 
220-221, 230, 234N54, 254, 264 
Neoplatonic aesthetics 58, 11 
Neoplatonists 
on divine emanation 302-303 
see also Ficino, Marsilio 
Nereids 255-256, 257, 260, 267 
see also sea-centaurs 
Neri di Bicci 74, 219, 265/l., 266 
Nerli altarpiece (Filippino Lippi) 93-94, 95, 
215, 216ilL, 310, 314 
Catherine of Alexandria in 216ill., 217, 
221, 223, 227, 236-237, 262-263, 305 
charityin 217, 237, 241, 243, 247 
Christ Childin 121, 216ill., 236-237, 
251-252 
church/Oratory of San Martino in 232- 
233, 237, 243, 245-246, 268 
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cityin 216, 230-233, 245-246 

city gate 221, 222, 223, 230, 232, 233, 
243, 245 
modest house 244 
shop 243, 244 
street/path 228ill., 229, 233, 234, 243, 
245 

towers 230, 232 
walls 243, 246 

City of Man and City of Godin 232, 233, 
241, 243, 246 

cleaning and restoration of 215, 215n2, 
217, 223, 234N54 

colorscheme in 220, 223, 224, 225, 227, 
237, 238, 244, 245, 246, 248 

Crucifixion/Passionin 236-237, 251 

dating of 215n3 

dogsin 229, 233, 243 

dove of Holy Spiritin 79, 83, 216ill., 
268 

Ecclesiain 224,261 

familial love in 217, 247-248, 248, 
260-261, 268 

garment in 223, 227, 233-234, 234, 244, 
245, 246, 248 

geographical setting 230 

horsein 225, 233, 245-246, 247, 316 

influence of patrons and friars on 
composition 217, 221, 237, 261, 
268 

inscriptions/scriptural quotations 222, 
236 

John the Baptist in 61, 121, 216¢/L, 217, 
223, 237, 251-252 

loggiain 61, 79, 83, 96, 120, 121, 222-224, 
224N32, 225, 227, 229, 233, 235, 252, 261, 
268, 297 

marriage/household in 220, 245, 246, 
253-254, 260, 263, 267-268 

Martin of Toursin 216ill., 217, 221, 223, 
225, 227, 236, 237, 243-244, 245, 246, 
246-247, 263, 268, 316 

meditational purposes of 243, 310 

movementsin 236 

Nerli family (patrons) in 217, 221, 223, 
225, 227, 233-237, 245, 247-248, 
260-261, 261-262, 263, 268 
coat of arms 220 
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Nerli altarpiece (Filippino Lippi) (cont.) 
Nanna de Nerli 216ill., 217, 220, 
234-236, 236, 237, 238, 245, 260, 
266, 268 
Tanai de Nerli 216ill., 217, 220, 223, 
234, 236, 236-237, 268 
ornamentin 117,120, 215, 223, 261, 263 
221, 227-229, 228ill., 233, 244 
11, 120, 262 


palazzo in 

pictorial density 

pilgrimage in 233-234, 243, 244, 245, 
246, 247, 248, 268 

puttiin 79, 224, 225, 227 

ram’sheadin 223, 225, 2530, 254, 
258-261, 305 

redemptionin 217, 237, 261 

repainting and reconfiguration 217, 236 

Roman motifsin 223-224, 258, 262 

sacrifice in 259 

sea-centaursin 223, 225, 252-258, 
25gill., 260, 263 

segregated space in 

(sexual) violence/lust in 
253ill., 257, 261 

shared space in 
233, 261 

symmetry in 

veiling/concealment in 


222, 233, 246 
253-255» 


100, 101-102, 221, 223, 


222, 227 
136, 297 
Virgin Maryin 83, 119, 216ill., 222, 223, 
224, 227, 233, 236, 237, 245, 258, 260, 
261 
Nerli, Benedetto de 219 
Nerli, Bernardo de 261 
Nerli, Caterina de 218n9, 221n25 
Nerli Chapel 117, 215, 215n3, 230 
chapel window 
242, 243, 245 
Nerli family 93, 218, 221n25, 229, 264-265 
218, 219, 220n19 


225-227, 226ill., 237, 241, 


exile 
intermarriage with Capponi family 93- 
94, 218, 220, 263-267 
in Nerli altarpiece 216ill., 217, 220, 221, 
223, 225, 227, 233-237, 245, 247-248, 
260-261, 262-263, 264, 268 
Nerli, Francesco Biancozzo de’ 
Nerli, Francesco de 38n100 
Nerli, Francesco di Bionozzo de 219 
Nerli, Jacopo de 218-219, 266, 266n154 
Nerli, Nanna de 218, 221, 260 
marriage 264-266 


4onu3 


INDEX 


portrayals of 216ill., 217, 220, 234-236, 
236, 237, 238, 245, 260, 264, 266, 268 
Nerli, Neri de 261 
Nerli palaggio of Soffiano made for Angelo 
Galli Tassi (Antonio Vannucci, Pietro 
Giovanni Fabbroni) 225ill. 
Nerli, Tanai de 
261 
affinity with Saint Martin 246, 263 
chapels bought/built by 219, 224, 265 
marriage 218ng, 264-266 
palazzos of 224, 225¢ll. 
political involvement 
264n148 
portrayals of 216ill., 217, 220, 223, 234, 
236, 236-237, 263, 264, 268 
new church of Santo Spirito 
construction and funding 1, 2, 44, 51-53 
magnificence and size 53-56, 59 
transfer of altars from old church 73-75 
see also architecture and interior of new 
church 
New Covenant see grace 
New Dispensation 210 
New Jerusalem 104-105, 117, 232 
New Testament 
association of Mary with values 


117, 21503, 218-221, 218n8, 


218, 264-265, 


of 205-207 
reconciliation/union with Old 
Testament 205-207, 207-211 
see also grace 
Niccoli, Niccolo 41 
Nicholas of Alessandria 25n50-51 
Nicholas of Bari, Saint 166,168 
dedication 71, 73, 165, 166n9 


feast of 175, 214 
on intellectus 187-188 
portrayals of, 


in Machiavelli panels 88 
in Madonna and Child (Del Mazziere 
brothers) 72, ggill. 
in Visitation (Di Cosimo) 72,100, 
163n2, 164i/l., 167-168, 168, 169, 170, 
171, 172, 173-175, 182, 185, 187-188, 
204, 212, 213, 214, 283, 312 
Nicholas of Tolentino, Saint 38, 45n134, 88 
Nicola da Osimo 130, 308 
Nogarolis, Leonardo 145 
Norman, Diana 34 


INDEX 


Notre Dame (Paris)  82n109 
Novitiate altarpiece (Filippo Lippi, Santa 
Croce) 160 
number, Augustine on beauty and 
58, 298 
72, 292, 29gill. 
nursing 
Christ as Nursing Mother 
161 
transmission of Wisdom/spiritual and 
moral guidance 147-151, 159 
nursing Madonna see Ecclesia lactans 


27-28, 
nuns 


151-156, 159, 


Observant Augustinian convent (Santa Maria 
Incoronata, Milan) 37 
OESA (Ordo Eremitarum Sancti Augustini) 
see Augustinian Hermits, Order of the 
Office of the Assumption of the Virgin 144 
Office of the Conception of the Virgin 
850117, 145 
Office of the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception 145 
Office of the Immaculate Conception 145 
old church of Santo Spirito 
altars 46 
fireat 1-2, 9, 46, 48, 52, 61 
interior design/decor 46-50, 61, 269 
as model for new church 96-97 
transfer of altars to new church 73-75 
Old Covenant see Law 
Old Testament 
association of Elizabeth with values 
of 205-209 
reconciliation/union with New 
Testament 
see also Law 
Oltrarno 38, 39, 218, 219, 264, 266 
O'Malley, John 249,298 
opera (administrative body of members of 
prominent neighborhood families) 
members 51, 53, 68, 117, 219, 265 
role in chapel décor 68-71 
Oratorio di Santa Caterina all’Antella (Bagno 
a Ripoli) 282n39 
Oratory of San Martino dei Buonomini 220, 
227035, 231, 2g1i/l., 238, 239ill., 243, 
244N78, 246 


205-207, 207-211 
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in Nerli altarpiece 
245-246, 268 
Orcagna (Andrea di Cione) 46 
Order of the Hospitallers of Saint Anthony 
178n38 
Order of Saint Augustine see Augustinian 
Hermits, Order of the 
Ordo Eremitarum Sancti Augustini (OESA) 
see Augustinian Hermits, Order of the 
Ordo Prophetarum (Christmas play) 207, 
20795 
Origen 136,148 
ornament 10, 59, 115-122 
see also under individual altarpieces 
Orsini, Gentile 39 
Ortelius, Abraham 130 
Orvieto Cathedral, San Brizio Chapel 260 
Osiris 259n129 
Ospedale degli Innocenti (Florence), church 
6-7, 66, 181n42 


232-233; 237, 243; 


Paatz, Elizabeth 88 
Paatz, Walter 88 
Pacher, Michael 28 9n59 
Padoa Rizzo, Anna 269-271, 271n6 
Pala delle Convertite (Sandro Botticelli) 
279ill., 280 
landscape in 281, 294 
Mary Magdalene in 280 
parallels/distinctions between Holy 


Trinity (Del Mazziere) and 278, 281, 
286, 294 
Trinity/Godin 274,294 


Palazzo Publico (Siena) 186n54 
Palazzo Vecchio (Florence), Sala dei Gigli 


230n42 

Panofsky, Erwin 13, 85, 133, 157n104, 189, 
190n67 

Pantocrator Marginal Psalter 199178 

Paoletti, John T. 14 

Paradiso (Dante Alighieri) 186n54 


Il Paradiso degli Alberti (Giovanni da Prato) 
41-42 
Parergon sive veteris geographiae aliquot 
tabulae (Abraham Ortelius) 130 
Parkhurst, Charles 158 
Parks, N. Randolph 202n87, 208n97 
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Parlato, Enrico 
Passion, the 
affective meditation and passion images 


259131 


125-129 
portrayals of/references to 37, 46, 121, 
125-129, 126i/l., 127ill., 129, 216ill., 258, 
270ill. 
see also Holy Trinity (Del Mazziere); 
Journey to Calvary; Nasi altarpiece; 
Nerli altarpiece 
patronage of chapels/patronage families 6, 
12, 68-71, 80, 86, goill., 216ill., 275ll. 
see also Nerli altarpiece 
Paul the Apostle, Saint 103n15 
on charity 36 
on Christ’s sacrifice 276 
on coming of Christ 188 
on divine ineffability 136, 290 
on Holy Wisdom 146 
onhousehold 248 
onlove 249 
on merciful judgment 274 
on nursing/transmission of 


knowledge 148, 158 
on veiling/concealment 135, 206 
on vision of Trinity 290, 307, 309, 
309133 


Paula of Rome, Saint 294 
Paul of Thebes 25 
Peace (virtue) 


Justice and 192,196, 199, 201, 202, 203, 


212 
Mercy and 204, 205, 208, 210, 211 
see also grace 
Peirce, C.S. 291,299, 309 
Pentecost 75-76 
Pentecost plays 1-2, 38, 46, 76 
Pentecost window (Pietro Perugino) 74, 76 
Perrinetto da Benevento 30, g1i/l 
perspective, linear 300-301 
Perugino (Pietro Vannucci)  36n91, 74, 76, 
12613, 137 
Peterborough Psalter 199, 200ill. 


Peter, Saint 33ill., 86, gSill. 

Petrarch 30175, 41, 109, 135, 259 

Piccolomini Library (Cathedral of Siena) 
272 


pictorial density 10, 11, 107, 11 
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see also under individual altarpieces 

pictorial simplicity 107-111, 17 

De Pictura (Leon Battista Alberti) 236 

Piero della Francesca 32n77, 190 

Piero del Pollaiuolo 230n42 

Piero di Cosimo — 3, 6, 11, 162, 163, 16 4///., 165, 

170, 183, 214, 215, 256, 257 
see also Visitation (Di Cosimo) 

Pietà with Saints John the Baptist, John the 
Evangelist, Mary Magdalen and James 
(Raffaelino del Garbo) see Nasi altarpiece 

Pietà with Saints John the Evangelist, Mary 
Magdalen, Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathea (Perugino) 126n3 

Pietro del Donzello S84ill 
see also Annunciation (Del Donzello) 

pilgrimage 
in City of Man 232, 233-234 
see also Nerli altarpiece 

Pinturicchio, Bernardino 192, 194éll., 197, 

207, 256, 259129, 263n144, 272, 288n59 

Pirithous, wedding of Hippodame and 256 

Pisano, Andrea 167,168, 189 

Pisano, Giovanni 82,158 

Pisano, Lorenzo 42, 43, 305 

Pistoia Santa Trinita Altarpiece (Santa Trinita, 
Pistoia) 288n59 

Pius 11 (pope, r. 1458-1464) 110 

Plato 263, 305 

Platonic theories 21, 43 
Saint Augustine and 

304 

Pliny the Elder 135 

poetry, role in religious context 

Poliziano, Angelo 259 

Pontormo, Jacopo 192, 208-209, 208n99, 

20gill. 

Porta San Frediano (Florence) 220 

Portinari altarpiece (Hugo Van der Goes) 

170 

Possidius 9n27, 239 

Prato tabernacle (Filippino Lippi) 258 

prayer (definition) 283 

pregnancy see Visitation (Di Cosimo) 

Primavera (Sandro Botticelli) 143, 153 

prisca theologia 259, 261, 305 

private chapels 5,12, 39, 46, 62, 68, 114, 224 
chapel groupings 86, 87-88 


17-18, 28, 137, 302, 


43-44, 263 


INDEX 


patronage of 12, 68-71 
see also opera 
Psalm 85 192, 196, 199, 201 
Augustine on 
Visitation (Piero di Cosimo) and 


211-214 


202-205 

A Pure Heart Mirrors God (treatise) 308 
purification 305-308 
putti, in Nerli altarpiece 79, 224, 225, 227, 
272, 311 


Queen of Heaven, Virgin Mary as 
84ill., 18 

Queen of Sheba 190 

Quintilian 135 


82-85, 


Rabanus Maurus 142 
Raffaellino del Garbo 127ill., g12ill. 
see also Nasi altarpiece; Segni altarpiece 
Raimondi, Marcantonio 208n98 
rain storms/clouds 
184-185, 184N51, 204, 211, 213, 285 


100, 121, 168, 182n47, 


ram’sheads 37,121, 258 
in Nerli altarpiece 223, 225, 2530ll., 254, 
258-260, 305 
Rano, Balbino 27 
Raphael (archangel) 279ill 
Raphael (painter) 103,134, 258, 283 


Raphael Rooms (Stanze di Raffaello, Vatican 
Palace) 134 

Rapino, Daniele 233, 235 

De raptu Pauli (Marsilio Ficino) 309 

De re Aedificatoria (Leon Battisti Alberti) 

55, 111, 119 

Reconciliation of the Virtues see virtues 

redemption, see also under individual 
altarpieces 

redemption/redemptive sacrifice 

274, 277, 303 

61, 80 

religious images 
Augustine on 28-29, 30 
in chapel décor 66 
devotional meditation and 7-8, 13, 


196, 204, 


relics 


129-131 
eremitic scenes in 29-30, 32 

De Rerum Natura (Lucretius) 257 

Rest on the Flight to Egypt (Gerard David) 159 
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Retractiones (Saint Augustine) 28 

The Return from the Hunt (Piero di Cosimo) 
257 

Rice, Eugene F. 14255 

Richa, Giuseppe 53, 62, 88 

Ridolfi family 39n101 

Righteousness (virtue) see Justice 

Rist, John 21 

Rolin, Nicolas 144 

Roman motifs 223-224, 258, 262 

Romuald, Saint, portrayals of 131 

Rosselli, Bernardo 87 

Rosselli, Cosimo 9 8ill., 108, 137, 269, 271, 
271N2 

see also Madonna and Child Enthroned 

(Rosselli) 

Rossellino, Antonio 92n140, 110, 174 

Rossellino, Bernardo 165 

De Rossi Chapel 47, 49, 71, 73, 86, 89, 90-92, 
ggill, 315 

see also Crocifisso dei Bianchi 

De Rossi family, 90 

De Rossi, Giovanni di Guido 90 

De Rossi, Piero 89 

Rothschild Canticles 273, 295, 296ill. 

Rovere, Della family 256 

Rubin, Patricia Lee 222, 237, 254 

Rucellai Chapel (San Pancrazio, Florence) 
149 

Rucellai palace 227n36 

Ruda, Jeffrey 160 

Rule of Saint Augustine see Augustine’s Rule 

Rustici, Marco di Bartolomeo 40, 231, 2g1ill., 
246 


Saak, Eric L. 11, 26, 188-189, 188n63 
Saalman, Howard 62 


sacra conversazioni (genre) 80-81, 95, 96, 
102-103 

Sacramental Tabernacle (Francesco Botticini) 
92n140 


sacra rappresentazione 1-2, 76, 207n95 
see also Pentecost plays 

sacred pictures see religious images 

The Sacrifice at Lystra (Raphael) 258 

sacrificial imagery 258-260 

sacristy 1, 52, 117 

Sacro Monte di San Vivaldo 114 
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Saint Catherine of Alexandria (Raphael) 
283, 283n40 
Saint Catherine of Alexandria and Twelve 
Scenes from her Life (Donato and Gregorio 
d'Arezzo) 282 
Saint Catherine (Spinello Aretino) 282n39 
Saint Denis Cathedral, Saint Peregrinus 
Chapel 274 
La Sainte Abbaye (Pierre de Blois) 292, 
293ll. 
Saint Elizabeth Psalter 277 
Saint Francis in the Desert (Giovanni Bellini) 
300 
Saint Laurence (church, Nuremberg) 130 
Saint Martin Enthroned (Lorenzo di Bicci) 
227N35, 242n76 
Saint Martin (Lattanzio da Rimini) 244 
Saint Monica with Augustinian Sisters 
(Francesco Botticini) 89130 
Saint Nicholas, Feast of 175 
Saint Peregrinus Chapel (Cathedral of Saint 
Denis) 274 
Sala dei Santi (Borgia Apartments, Vatican) 
192, 194ill., 197, 259n129, 263n144 
Salutati, Coluccio 41,259, 263 
Salvi d'Andrea 62, 76, 12 
San Brizio Chapel, Cathedral of Orvieto 260 
In Sanctam Rusticitatem Litteras Impugnatem 
Dialogus (Timoteo Maffei) 43-44 
San Domenico (convent, Fiesole) 63 
San Felice (church, Florence) ımı 
San Francesco (church, Arezzo) 190, 227n35 
Saint Martin’s Chapel 242 
San Francesco Grande (church, Milan) 
252109 
San Gallo (church, Florence) 184n51 
San Giovanni a Carbona (church, Naples) 
30, 31ill., 106 
San Giusto alle mura (church, Florence) 
126n3 
San Lorenzo, Basilica di (Florence) 66, 68, 
76, 102N11, 15 
San Lorenzo fuori le Mura (church, Rome) 


223 
San Marco altarpiece (Basilica di San Marco, 
Florence) 118,129, 144 
San Martino (church, Naples) 106n24, 
117N59 
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San Martino e Santa Maria Assunta (church, 
Treviglio) 242n77 
San Martino a Piazza Brembana (church, 
Bergamo) 244 
San Martino Vescovo (church, Florence), 
Oratory of San Martino dei 
Buonomini 
232-233, 237, 238, 239ill., 242, 243, 
244n78, 245-246, 268 
San Pancrazio (church, Florence) 149 
San Pietro in Orto (church, Massa 
Marittima) 34 
San Salvatore al Monte (church, Florence) 
219, 247 
Sansovino, Andrea 77-78ill. 
see also Communion Altar 
San Stefano (church, Montefioralle) 
294n78 
Santa Costanza (church, Rome) 224n30 
Santa Croce (church, Florence) 45, 51, 
64n51, 65n52, 113, 114, 160, 219N12, 
221N25 
resemblance of new church with 53 
Santa Felicita (church, Florence) 219, 
266 
Santa Felicita and her Seven Sons (Neri di 
Bicci) 219, 265ill., 266 
Sant'Agostino (church, Gubbio) 
308 
Sant'Agostino (church, Montalcino) 33 
Sant'Agostino (church, Palermo) go 
Sant'Agostino (church, Perugia) 
288-289n58 
Sant'Agostino (church, Toulouse) 36ng1 
Sant'Agostino (convent, Siena) 262 
Santa Maria Annunziata (church) 14 
Santa Maria Assunta (cathedral, Pienza) 
110-111 
Santa Maria (church, Aracoeli) 
Santa Maria dei Fossi Altarpiece 
(Sant'Agostino, Perugia) 288n59 
Santa Maria del Carmine (church, Florence) 
ını, 25 
Santa Maria del Fiore (church, Florence) 
60, 62, 65, 85n17 
Santa Maria della Pieve (church, Arezzo) 
147 
Santa Maria Incoronata (church, Milan) 37 


220, 227N35, 231, 231ill., 


34, 35ill., 


224N30 
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Santa Maria Novella (church, Florence) 45, 
51, 63n51, 65n53, 113, 114, 167, 274, 294 

resemblance of new church with 53,151 

Santa Maria sopra Minerva (church, Rome), 
Carafa Chapel 215, 230, 237n63, 255-256, 
259, 261 

Santa Marta (convent, Siena) 30 

Santa Monica (convent) 72 

Sant'Apollinare Nuovo (church, Ravenna) 


241N73 
Santa Trinita (church, Florence) 294 
Sassetti Chapel 234, 255, 267 


Santa Trinita (church, Pistoia) 288n59 
Sant’Elisabetta Pala delle Convertite 
(nunnery church, Florence) 
281n33, 295 
Santissima Annunziata (church, Florence) 
192, 208, 20gill., 294 
Sant’Oliva (convent, Cori) 36-37, 250 
Santo Spirito see convent of Santo Spirito; 
new church of Santo Spirito; old church 
of Santo Spirito 
The Santo Spirito Crucifix (Michelangelo 
Buonarroti) 44, 63, 91, 112-115, ugill. 
Santo Spirito (quartiere, Florence) 38, 45, 
53, 69n73, 165 
San Vincenzo d’Annalena (Dominican 
convent) 131n21 
San Vincenzo Ferrer (Dominican convent) 
13121 
Sassetti Chapel (Santa Trinita, Florence) 
234, 256, 267 
Sassetti, Francesco 267 
Sassetti, Nera 256, 267 
Savonarola, Girolamo 45, 219 
on classical philosophy and love 43 
meditative interpretation and 
on simplicity in religious art/church 
decoration 55,11, 261-262, 315 


274, 280, 


129, 132 


on virtues 202 
scholarship, Augustinian 
58, 283, 286, 304 
Sciuto, Italo 28 


24, 36, 37, 40-41, 


scriptural quotations 133-134 
in Bardi altarpiece 133, 139, 141-142, 161 
in Nerli altarpiece 222, 236 


in Segni altarpiece 133 
in Visitation 134, 185-189, 211 
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Scrovegni Chapel (Padua) 167 
sea-centaurs, in Nerli altarpiece 
252-258, 25gill., 260, 263 
Sebastiano del Piombo 192n73 
The Secretum (Petrarch) 109 
sedes sapientiae 146-147, 156 
see also Wisdom, Holy 
seeing, act of 18 
see also vision 
Segni altarpiece (Raffaellino del Garbo) 
g1zill. 
Bernard of Clairvaux in 3u, 312, 312ill., 
313 
bookin 312-313 
Christ Childin gı2ill., 313, 313n3 
discursive allusionsin 313 
flooring in 


223, 225, 


100-101 
Incarnationin 312 
influence of friarson 318 
John the Evangelist in 72, 31, 312, g12ill. 
landscape backdrop in 96 
Lawrence in 31, 312i/l. 
multi-saint composition in 95, 311 
ornamentin 116 
putti and angelsin gu 
scriptural quotationsin 133 
Stephenin 3u, 312/ll. 
symmetryin 3u 
Segni, Bernardo di Stefano gu 
segregated space 101, 169, 222, 233, 242, 246 
Sei di Mercanzia 52 
sequential reflection (feature of medieval 
monastic meditation) 130 
Ser Gianni Caracciole del Sole (chapel, San 
Giovanni a Carbona, Naples) 30, 3iéll. 
Sermo de beato Augustino (Nicholas of 
Alessandria) 25n50 
Sermone Domini in monte (Saint Augustine) 
76 
Sermones ad fratres in eremo (Pseudo- 
Augustine) 12, 25-26 
on birth of Christ 177,188 
on charity 250 
on compunction 128 
on eremitic retreat 26,106 
on pride and humility 56 
on religious images 29 
on Trinity 289 
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Sermon on the Mount 306 

Sermon One for the Annunciation (Bernard of 
Clairvaux) 196 

Sermons for Advent (Bernard of Clairvaux) 

313 

Sermons for Christmas (Augustine) 181, 204 

253-255, 253ill., 257, 261 

Sforza, Galeazzo Maria 1 

shared space (continuity between fictive and 
real space, Shearman) 
223, 233, 313 

Shearman, John 

Sheba, Queen of 190 

shoulder clasp, in Visitation/Visitation 
iconography 164ill., 190-192, 19gill., 
194ill., 195ill., 196-199, 203, 208 

Sicard of Cremona 295n80 

Siena Cathedral, Piccolomini Library 272 

Signorelli, Luca 260 

Simone Fidati da Cascia 281n33, 283 

Simone Fidati da Cascia, Fra 27 

Simone Martini 30, 31ill., 32, 227n35, 240ill., 

242 


sexual violence 


101-103, 171, 221, 


12, 101, 102, 134, 151 


Simon the Pharisee 280n26 
Simons, Patricia 235 
simplicity, pictorial 107-111, 17 


Sistine Chapel 134, 137, 149, 149n88, 271 
Sixtus Iv (pope, 1471-1484) 145 
Soffiano 224, 225ill., 229 
Sofia von Wittelsbach 277 
Solario, Andrea 190n70 
De Sole (Marsilio Ficino) 
Solomon 156,190 
see also Wisdom of Solomon 
Song of Songs 141, 145, 147n78, 148 
spatial continuity see shared space 
Spedagli degli Innocenti see Ospedale degli 
Innocenti 
Spence, Sarah 135, 255n14 
spiritual guidance, transmission of Wisdom 
and 147-151, 159 
spiritual knowledge 24, 188 
see also Wisdom, Holy 
stained glass windows 62, 66-67, 74, 76, 
137043, 215, 216ill. 
130—131, 131, 181, 184 
Stanze di Raffaello (Vatican Palace) 134 
Stefano Fiorentino 46 


3031103 


stairways 
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Stella Maris 92 

Stephen, Saint gu, gun1, 312ill. 

Stowell, Steven F.H. 110 

Strasbourg Cathedral 82n109 

Strocchia, Sharon 233 

studia (Augustinian Hermits) 
40—41, 76 

studium of Santo Spirito 40—41, 133, 139, 291, 
304 

Stuttgart Psalter 199 

Sudarium 125, 126ill., 129 

sunrays 303 

Suso, Henry 129 

symbolism, disguised see concealment 

symmetry/symmetrical compositions 10, 
80, 96, 109—110, 111 

Augustine on symmetry 58, 109—110 
see also sacra conversazione; under 

individual altarpieces 

Synagoga (allegory) 82n109, 83, 206 


12, 23, 24, 


Tabernacle of Saint Sebastian (Francesco 
Botticini) g2n140 

Taddeo Gaddi 46 

Temple, Nicholas 300 

Thebaid (Perrinetto da Benevento) gill. 

Thebaids (frescoed eremitic scenes) 29-30, 

29N71, glill., 106, 130 

Theodore Psalter 199n78 

theologica poetica 259, 263, 263n144 

Thode, Henry 5m2 

Thomas, Annabel 72 

Thomas Aquinas, Saint  259n131 

Thomas, Saint, in Madonna and Child 
(Rosselli) 87, 97, 98ill., 107 

Throne of Grace 309 
portrayal of Trinity as 
as Visionary 291-297 
see also Holy Trinity (Del Mazziere) 

Timathes of Cythnes 135 

Timoteo Maffei of Verona 43-44, 43n130, 

56 

Tobias, Saint 74, 279ill 

Tobias and the Three Archangels (Neri di 
Bicci) 74 

Tornabuoni Chapel (Santa Maria Novella, 
Florence) 

Trachtenberg, Marvin 57 


75, 269, 273-279 


167, 221 


INDEX 


Tractatus de origine et progressu ordinis 
fratrum heremitarum et vero ac proprio 
titulo eisudem (Henry of Freimar)  25n50 

tramezzo 65 

Transfiguration (Raphael) 284 

Trecento frescoes (Santa Marta convent, 
Siena) 29-30 

Tree of Jesse 196 
Lambeth Bible 82 
in Lambeth Bible 

trees 182n46 

Trexler, Richard 60 

Tribute Money (Masaccio) 301 

De Trinitate (Saint Augustine) 

287-291, 295, 309 
onlove 21 
on nourishment/spiritual nurturing 161 
on vision (of Trinity) 289, 291, 305-306, 
307, 309 
La Trinité (church, Vendome) 
Trinity 75, 87 
portrayals of 34, 35ill., 49, 79, 270ill., 291, 
295-296, 296ill. 
in Communion Altar 77-78ill., 81, 87 
as Throne of Grace 75, 273-279 

sun as image of 303n103 

see also Holy Trinity (Del Mazziere); 
Trinitate (Augustine) 

Trinity (Agnolo del Mazziere) see Holy Trinity 
(Del Mazziere) 

The Trinity with Mary, Saint John the 
Evangelist, and Donors (Masaccio) 274, 
275, 275ill., 276, 294, 301 

Trinity with Saints (Pieve San Stefano, 
Montefioralle) 294n78 

Trinkaus, Charles 314 

Tritons 255-256, 260, 267 
see also sea-centaurs 

Tritons and Nereids (Piero di Cosimo) 256 

Triumph of Knowledge (Bartolo di Fredi) 33 


197, 197ill., 206-207 


12, 81, 


275013 


Triumph of Knowledge (image type) 32-33 
Truth (virtue) 
Justice and 196, 203, 204, 205, 207, 208, 
210 
Mercy and 196, 199, 201, 202, 212 
see also Law 


Turner, Denys 290 


two-saint compositions 95-96, 97, 110-111 
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Ubertini, Bartolomeo 74n91 
Ubertini Chapel 72, 96, 269, 271 
see also Madonna and Child Enthroned 
(Del Mazziere) 
Ubertini family 74 
Uffizi (Florence) 29n71, 74n90, 107, 11552, 
192, 225, 258 
Uguccione, Mico d’ 166, 166n9 
uniformity in church/chapel decoration 
6-7 
uniformity and consistency in church/ 
chapel decoration 10, 62, 66-67, 86, 101, 
109 
unity, proportion, form and order, Augustine 
on 59,109, 298, 301-302 
University of Florence 40n113 
unveiling see veiling/unveiling 
Urban VI (pope, r. 1378-1389) 202n87 
Van Bavel, Tarsicius van 
Van der Goes, Hugo 170 
Van der Leeuw, Gerardus 
Van der Ploegh, Kees 8 
Van Eyck, Jan van 85,133, 144, 146n69, 156, 
189, 190n67 
Vannucci, Antonio 
Van Os, H. no 
Vasari, Giorgio 44, 46,139, 148n82 
on Angelo del Mazziere 271 
on Crucifix (Michelangelo) 
on Visitation (Di Cosimo) 
Vatican, Sala dei Santi, Borgia 
Apartments 192, 194il/., 197, 259n129, 
263n144 
vegetation see under individual altarpieces 
135-137; 206, 297 
see also concealment 
Velluti Chapel 66, 89-90 
Velluti family 39, 39n101 
Velluti, Pietro 89 
Venturini, Lisa 91-92, 92 
Venus, Gardenof 143 
Verdon, Timothy 60, 278n25 
Veronica, Saint 125, 126ill. 
Verrocchio, Andrea del 
Verrocchio, School of 230n42 
Vespasiano 42 
Vespasiano da Bisticci 41 


154n96 


140N51 


225ill. 


63, 12 
170, 171 


veiling/unveiling 


107N27 
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Vettori altarpiece 46-47, 46n143, 47ill., 73, 
94, 103 
Vettori Chapel 46n143, 73, 94, 145 
see also Madonna and Child (Maso di 
Banco) 
violence see sexual violence 
Virgin of Chancellor Nicolas Rolin (Jan Van 
Eyck) 144 
Virgin and Child 
portrayals of 32, 33ill., 35ill., 47ill., 50ill., 
67ill., 80, 98—goill., 103-104, 106n25, 
108ill., 138ill., 150ill., 153ill., 157ill., 216ill., 
g1zill. 
see also Christ/Christ Child; Ecclesia 
lactans; Virgin Mary 
Virgin and Child with Eight Angels (Sandro 
Botticelli) 153 
Virgin and Child Enthroned (Jaquemart de 
Hesdin) 157ill. 
Virgin and Child (Jan Gossaert) 154, 156, 160 
Virgin in a Church (Jan Van Eyck) 133 
virginity 307, 307n123 
Virgin Mary 
Annunciation 166, 167, 196, zooil/. 
association with New Testament 
values 205-207 
Coronation of the Virgin 83, 292 
as Ecclesia (embodiment of 
Church) 82-85, 84ill., 87, 105-106, 
122, 132, 143, 216ill., 224, 261 
as Ecclesia lactans (nursing 
Madonna) 82, 138ill., 139, 141, 143, 146, 
147-151, 150İll., 15gill., 156-159, 157İll., 
158-159, 161 
as immaculata/Virgin Immaculate 85, 
90, gıill., 144-146 
Marian devotion 80, 81, 81-85 
miracles by go 
as patroness of Augustinian Hermits 23, 
61 
portrayals of 9, 33ill., g5ill., 47ill., 67ill., 
72, 80-85, 89-90, 92, 93ill., 98-ggill., 
103, 125, 150//., 153ill., 157ill., 284-285 
in Annunciation (Del Donzello) 81- 
82, 83-85, 84ill., 105, 122, 132, 133, 
143 
in Barbadori altarpiece (Lippi) 49, 
5oill. 
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in Bardi altarpiece (Botticelli) 83, 85, 
119, 138ill., 139, 141, 143, 146, 151, 
153İll., 156, 158, 159, 301 

in Biliotti altarpiece (Cianfanini) 107, 
108ill. 

in Communion Altar (Sansovino) 81 

in Journey to Calvary  126ill., 129 

in Madonna del Soccorso  guill. 

in Nasi altarpiece (Del Garbo) 126, 
127ill. 

in Nerli altarpiece (Lippi) 83, u9, 
216ill., 222, 224, 227, 233, 236, 237, 
245, 258, 260, 261 

in Segni altarpiece (Del Garbo) 72, 


g1zill. 
in Visitation (Di Cosimo) /Visitation 
iconography 167, 172, 177, 182, 185, 


186, 188, 189-190, 191İll., 193ill., 
194ill., 197, 198ill., 199, zooill., 
201n82, 202-203, 203n88, 205, 
20593, 206ill., 207-208, 
208n98,n100, 209i/l., 210, 301, 314 
as Queen of Heaven 82-85, 84ill., 18 
see also grace 
Virgin of the Rocks (Leonardo da Vinci) 252 
Virgin of Wisdom 143-144, 146 
see also Ecclesia lactans 
virtues 186 
Augustine on 314 
Bernard of Clairvaux on 196, 201 
dispute and Reconciliation of the 
Virtues 196-205, 210-211 
four virtues (Psalm 85:11) 196, 196n75 
relation with Visitation 188, 199-201, 
199n80, 205 
see also Justice; Mercy; Peace; Truth; 
Visitation (Di Cosimo) 
Visdomini, Onofrio 48n145, 91 
visio Dei see visions 
Vision of Augustine (Ottaviano Nelli) 34, 
35ilL, 49, 308 


visions 284, 305-310 
Augustine on 18, 20, 34, 284, 286, 289, 
291 


portrayal of 291-297, 305 
see also Holy Trinity (Del Mazziere) 
Vision of Saint Augustine (Filippo Lippi) 
5oill. 
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Vision of Saint Bernard (Filippino Lippi, 1480) 
284-285 
Vision of Saint Bernard (Filippo Lippi, 1447) 
284 
Visitation 
in Books of Hours 167, 167n10, 168, 205 
relation with virtues 188, 199-201, 
199n80, 205 
Visitation (Albrecht Dürer)  208n98 
Visitation (Andrea Pisano) 168,189 
Visitation (Bernardino Pinturicchio) 192, 
194ill., 197, 207 
Visitation (Clerestory Window, Chartres 
Cathedral) 2o06ill. 
Visitation, Feast of the 167n10, 202n87 
Visitation (Heinrich of Constance) 190, 
193ill. 
Visitation iconography 190-192, 1g1ill., 
193ill., 194ill., zooill. 
reconcilation of virtues and 199-202, 
205 
see also Visitation (Di Cosimo) 
Visitation (Jacopo Pontormo) 192, 208, 
200ill. 
Visitation (Mariotto Albertinelli) 170, 192, 
195ill. 
Visitation (Pedro Fernandez) 192n73 
Visitation with Saints Nicholas of Bari and 
Anthony Abbott (Piero di Cosimo) 81, 
93-94, 100, 126, 163, 164-165, 164i/l., 215, 
222 
Adventin 182,184, 185 
Annunciation in 167,180, 204, 211, 213 
Anthony Abbot in 72,100, 121, 134, 163, 
164ill., 168, 169, 170, 172, 173-174, 174130, 
178, 182, 187, 204, 281, 283 
Augustine in 173 
Christin 177-178, 297 
concealmentin 136, 167, 188 
dating of 165 
Elizabethin 72, 164ill., 167-169, 172, 175, 
177, 182, 184, 185, 186, 188, 189-190, 197, 
202-203, 203n88, 204, 208, 210, 301, 314 
Epiphany in 177, 181, 188 
flooringin 101, 165-166, 172 
garmentin 164ill., 169, 172, 173-174 
handclasps/shoulder claspsin 133, 169, 
172, 189-190, 197, 203, 210 
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Holy Spirit of discipline in 186, 186-187 
Incarnationin 170,204 
influence of friars on composition 6 
journey of the Magi in 175, 177, 182, 188 
landscape in 131, 168, 170, 171-172, 182-183 
desert 184-185, 204 
greening of nature 182-183, 204 
landscape backdrop 96,100 
mountain 166 
rainstorm 184-185, 204, 211, 213 
rocks 182 
stairways 130,131, 181, 184 
trees 172, 182—183 
light and shadowin 175, 177 
marriage symbolismin 189, 190, 197, 
204-205 
Massacre of the Innocentsin 167,168, 
170, 171, 172, 175, 178-180, 179ill., 181, 182, 
184, 204, 211 
meditational purposes of 132, 214, 310 
merged figures in 173-174 
mimesis/mimetic paintingin 171 
Nativity in 167, 170, 171, 175-178, 176ilL, 
181, 183, 184, 188, 204 
Nicholas of Bari in 72, 100, 163n2, 164ill., 
167-168, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173-175, 
182, 185, 187-188, 188, 204, 212, 214, 283, 
312 
(non-)symmetry in 100, 117, 121-122, 172 
piazettein 176ill. 
piazzettein 172, 175-180, 179ill., 184, 212 
pigin 178 
pregnancy in 168, 169, 182, 185, 203 
provocative details in 167-169 
redemptionin 180,182, 184, 204, 211, 301 
repainting of background 117 
scriptural quotationsin 134, 184-188, 211 
segregated space in 101, 169-170, 172 
shared space in 101, 103, 171 
similarities with Holy Trinity 272 
sinful friar in 178-180, 179i//., 181, 211, 213 
Virgin Maryin 167,168, 169, 172, 182, 184, 
185, 186, 188, 189-190, 202—203, 203n88, 
204, 208, 210, 301, 314 
virtuesin 186,188 
reconcilation of virtues 197, 202-205, 
210, 212, 315 
Wisdom/knowledge in 185, 186, 188 
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Visitation (Sebastiano del Piombo) 
192073 

Vita Aurelii Augustini Hipponensis episcopi 
25:39 

Vitae patrum 29 

De Vita Solitaria (Petrarch) 30n75 

Von Simson, Otto 278 

Von Teuffel, Christa Gardner 4, 67 


Warburg, Aby 257, 2570123 

Warfield, B.V. 19-20 

Way of Perfection  29n71 

William of St. Thierry 55 

on nursing 148-149, 154 

Williamson, Beth 8 

Wind, Edgar 149 

windows 62, 66-67, 67ill., 74, 76, 137043, 
215, 216i/l., 225-227, 226ill., 237, 241, 
242, 243, 245 

Wisdom, Holy 146 
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Christ as 139, 146-147, 148, 150, 1504, 
151, 155, 156, 158, 159-160, 161, 186 
Garden of Wisdom 141-143 
nursing and transmission of 147-151, 
156-159 
see also Ecclesia lactans 
Virgin of Wisdom 143-144, 146 
Wisdom of Solomon (Book of Wisdom) 
185-189, 211, 212, 213 
Wohl, Hellmut 115 
Works see Law 
Wounded Centaur (Filippino Lippi) 256 


Zachariah, Saint 207-208 
portrayals of 168, 193¢//., 208n98-100, 
200ill. 
Zanobi di Machiavelli 67, 71, 88, 88n127 
Zeckhauser, Richard J. 68 
Zenale, Bernardino 242n77 
Zenobius, Saint 107, 230n42 


